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“= ‘MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


of) on some future 


terary i 
stopped at the leaf- period of 
year, promising to shoot forth with fresh 
vigour in the e= need scarcely add 
that it never did. It amuses us in our old 
age tc watch the gambols of our remotest 
descendants ! 

J.D. remarks, ‘‘in the Appendix to the 
2d. vol, of Banks’s Dormant and Extinct 

» attached to the Stemmata An- 
glicana, recently published by the same au- 
thor, I perceive mention made (at p. 15) 
that the ancient Barony of Lisle is at pre+ 
sent under claim; an which he remarks (at 

. 18) that the Claimant has not noticed 
j= the son of the celebrated Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, by his wife the Lady 
las Howard, which Robert was cre- 
ated a Duke in Italy, and married Alice the 
daughter. of Sir Thomas Leigh, and had 
issue several daughters, who upon their mo- 
ther being created Duchess Dudley, had 
preeedence ted them, of the children 
of a Duke. ‘The legitimacy of this Robert, 
which was so strongly contended against by 
interested parties, was afterwards allowed 
by King James the First, to be manifest, 
as well as the injustice done to him,—In 
Nichols’s Leicestershire there is mention of 
a 3d sister to the last Sydney Earl of Lei- 
cester married to a Foreigner. Provided 
she had issue, would uot her representatives 
be.co-heirs to the Barony with Sir Joha 
Shelley Sydney ?” 

A Genpatocist says, ‘* your Correspond- 
ent, Mr. Yates of Birmingham, is incorrect 
in his statement, part i. p. 482, ‘ that Wm. 
Dyer, who married Anne, the youngest dau. 
of Sit Thomas Hooke, Bart. was not a bro- 
ther of Sir John Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. but 
his Great Uncle,.’—Collins, in his Baronet- 
age, states that Sir John Swinnerton Dyer, 
eldest son of the 1st Baronet (Sir William) 


succeeded him in 1680, and that his brother 
William hed the estate of Newnham in Hert- 
fordshire. He had two wives, the ist Mary, 
dau. of — Howard, Esq. with whom he had 
a considerable fortune, &c. And 2dly, Anne, 
yor Fock dau. of Sir . Hooke of Tan- 
—Sir ig » in his Hertfordshire, 
also says the r of Newnham was 
given by Sir Wun. Dyer to his 2nd son, whe 

ied Mary Howard, and after her decease, 
Anne, sister of Sir Hele Hooke, Bart. son 
of Sir Thomas.” 

In reply to ‘*An Old Subscriber,” the 
same Correspondent observes, ‘‘ Sir Thos. 
Hooke was of a very ancient family, for- 
merly seated at t, co. Hants. and 
the son of a Gentleman ef the same —. 
tian » who married Mary, a dau. o 
Nicholas 1 Hele, Fo in Gordon, alias 
St. George, co. of Somerset, Esq. He (Sir 
Thos.) married Elizabeth, only dau. of Sit 
Wm. Thomson, Knt. and Alderman of the 
City of Loudon, and by her. had the Baro- 
net who succeeded him, and three daus. 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Thos. Grove of Fern, co. Wilts, Esq. ; 
Mary married Wm. Hammond of Whitton, 
co. Suffolk, and Anne, as above, all leaving 
issue. Sir Hele, the second and last Baro- 
net, married Hester, dau..of — Underhill, 
Citizen and Grocer of London, by whom 
he had issue two sons, Hele and mas, 
who both died young, and one dau. Eliza- 
beth. He also dying at an early period of 
life, his widow married a Mr. Richard Lilly 
of Kensington. Her death -is recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Mag. for 1738. There is 
a curious Latin epitaph inscribed on 
the tomb of Sir Thomas Hooke, Bart. in 
Woolton Church, Hants. in which Parish 
Tangier Park House is situated. 


S.R.M. feels much obliged to D.A.Y. ' 


and E.D. H. (see part i. pp. 608, 482) for 
their communications relative to the family 
of Bloundevill. The issue of Rowland Mey- 
ricke and Elizabeth Bloundeville were Bloun- 
deville Meyricke, Gelly Meyricke, and Mar- 
garet we The second left issue an 
only ter married to one of the Norris 
family re to the Earl of Abingdon. Can 
either of these Correspondents state the de- 
scendants of Bloundevill Meyricke, and whe- 
ther he or they resided in Norfolk, and un- 
til how late a period? S.R.M. would be 
much obliged for such information, and for 
where the proafs of what is already commu- 
nicated are to be found. 


Errata.—P. ii. p. 94, 1. 17, for some, 
read none; 3 from bottom, Handsworth, is 
in Staffordshire. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


é, Rosegill, Westmore- 
Mr. Unsax, "aed, Aug. 12: 
HAYS just returned from a 
‘EE Tour on the Isle of Man, I 
herewith send you a brief account of 
this interesting Island, to make such 
use of as you may think it worthy. 

The Isle of Man is about 30 mile 
long, and 12 broad at the widest part; 
but diminishes almost to a point at 
both extremities. It is sapposed to 
contain about 130,000 square acres, 
and about two-thirds, of. which are 
under cultivation. It contains 17 
rishes, three of which are rectories, 
and five chapels of ease. The Bisho 
is nominated by the Duke of Athol, 
and approved of by the Crown, and, 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbi- 
shop of York. The Duke of Athol is 
the patron of all the livings, with the 
exception of about three, that are in 
the appointment of the Bishop. 

The Island- in- 1821, when the last 
censtis was taken, was found to con- 
tain 40,081 inhabitants. Castletown, 
Douglas, Peel, and oye are the 
four principal: towns on the Island. 
In 1821 Castletown contained 308 
houses, and 2036 inhabitants; Doug- 
Jas 736 houses, and 6054 inhabitants ; 
Peel 300 houses, and 14909 inhabi- 
tants; and Ramsay 262 houses, and 
1523 inhabitants. 

Castletown, formerly called Rushen, 

being the residence of the Lieutenant 
Governor, and the place where the 
Courts of Law are usually held, is con- 
sidered the Metropolis of the Island. 
It has an indifferent Harbour, Pier, 
and Lighthouse. In the centre of 
the town stands Castle Rushen, the 
— of the Island; and the resi- 
ence of the Lieutenant Governor. 
The Deemster’s Courts are held here 
weekly, and those of Chancery the 
first Tharsday in évery month. 

Douglas, from its excellent harbour, 





trade, and pdpulatioti, must be consi- 
dered the first town in importaticé oh 
the Island. The greatest part of the 
town is in the parish of Kirk Brad- 
don, and contains two Chapels of Ease 
undet it ; viz. St. Matthew’s, conse- 
erated by Bp. Wilson in 1708, and 
Sti George’s, which is spacious aud 
elegant, consecrated by Bp. Mason in 
1776. The remain of the 
town, which is a little on the East 
side, is inthe parish of Kirk Onchati. 
All colonial and yo for the 
eer must, b ae. — here. 
etters and Newspa ween 
England atid. the Tsien must’ pass 
through thé post offices of Liverpool 
and glas. The Mail, by the Steam- 
— from Liverpool, arrives itt Doug 
as every Monday, Wedtiesday, and 
Friday evenings; and‘departs for Li- 
ver on the mornings following. 
Douglas lies 72 miles NE. from’ Li- 
verpool, 40 S.W. from Whitehaven, 
75 N.E. by E. from Dublin, and 144 
nearly a S. — aaa The 
Steam-packets make’ the be- 
tween Douglas and Liverpool ‘a be- 
tween 6 and 10 honrs; and between 
Douglas and Greenock in between 12 
and 17 hours. A Com is now 
forming for a Steam-boat to ply be- 
tween Whitehaven and Liverpool, 
and to touch on its at Douglas. 
Whien this is carried inté execution, 
which will be a voyage of about four 
hours between Douglas and White- 
haven, it must greatly increase the 


number of visitors to the Island, and 
be of immense —— to ag 
as a place of fashionable resort. In- 


deed, for the lounger to enjoy at once 
the pleasures of society, and the lux- 
uries of lifé cheaply, or for the inva- 
lid, to whom sea-air and bathing may 
be thought beneficial, few places can 
equal Douglas. : 
The town of Douglas is in the am 
o 
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of a triangle ; the. houses are crowded 
together without regard to ‘conveni- 
ence or uniformity, and the streets are 
narrow and irregular. The principal 
promenade of the place is on the Pier, 
which, on the arrival of the Steam- 
boats on a fine summer evening, pre- 
sents an interesting view of characters 
to the mind. The Pier was built in 
1801 by the. British Government, and 
cost 25,0001. “Tt is 520 feet long, and 
40 broad. At the extremity rises-the 
Lighthouse. Three different News- 
pers are published in & week in 
Tian. About a mile North from 
las, on the margin of the Bay, 
stands Castle Mona, the residence of 
the Duke of Athol, built in 1803. It 
is a square heavy-looking building, 
in a pleasant situation. The young 
woods on the brow behind it, will, 
when grown up, add much to the 
beauty of the place. 

Peel is situated about the middle of 
the West coast of the Island. It is 
12 miles from Douglas, and the road 
which leads between these towns di- 
vides the Island into the northern and 
southern districts. It is a fishing- 
town, irregularly built, with a good 
Pier and Lighthouse. The fish caught 
here are principally herrings. At 
about 100 yards West of the town, and 
about 20 from the pier, on a small 
rocky island, containing an area of 
about two acres, stand the remains of 
an old castle, and also the ruins of two 
churches, the one dedicated to St. Pa- 
trick, and the other to St. Germain 
(formerly a cathedral). A few years 
ago a rampart, or broad strong wall, 
was built across from the waiiend to 
this Island, in order to prevent the 
tide from washing round into the har- 
bour. This wall is a yard broad at the 
top, and renders it a safe and easy foot 

e to the Isle. This atin 
with the ruins thereon, is interesting 
from its remarkable situation, the le- 
gendary stories connected with it, and 
tom its being noticed by Sir Walter 
Seott in his ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,”” and in the Romance of ‘ Pe- 
veril of the Peak.” 

Ramsey is an irregular built town, 
on the eastern coast, and derives a 
slight degree of importance from its 
being the seat of justice for the north- 
ern district. There is a Pier, which 
runs out a few hundred feet to sea, 
and is terminated by a Lighthouse. 
The Harbour is choaked up with 





sand, and admits only vessels of about 
100 tons burden. A number of her- 
ring boats belong to this town. 

. 4 Kirk Michael Church-yard, at 
the East end, near the chancel, is an 
oblong tombstone, painted white, and 
surrounded with iron rails, covering 
the mortal remains of the pious Bi- 
shop Wilson. On the stone is the 
following inscription : 

*¢ Sleeping in Jesus, here lieth the body 
of Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
this Isle, who died March 7, 1755, aged 
93, and in the 58th year of his consecra- 
tion. This monument was erected by his 
son Thomas Wilson, a native of this pa- 
trish, who, in obedience to the express com- 
mands of his father, declines giving him 
the character he justly deserved. Let this 
Island speak the rest.” 


Mark Hiddesley, D.D. was conse- 
crated Bp. of Sodor and Man, April 
25, 1755. He died Dec. 7, 1772, aged 
74, in the 17th year of his consecra- 
tion. His remains are covered with a 
a tombstone, near to that of Bp. 

ilson. 

Rev. Dr. Richmond was consecrated 
Bp. of Sodor and Man in 1773, died 
and was buried in England in 1775. 

George Mason, D.D. was conse- 
crated Bp. of Sodor and Man in 1775; 
died in 1785, and was buried in Kirk 
Michael Church-yard ; but no monu- 
ment or tombstone records his me- 
mory, or points out where he lies. 

Ciaudius Crigan, D.D. was conse- 
crated Bp. of Sodor and Man in 1785, 
died April 5, 1813, aged 71, in the 
2gth year of his consecration. He 
was buried in this Church-yard, near 
to the other Bishops, pa a plain 
tombstone, with a modest inscription, 
covers his remains. 

George Murray, D.D. the present 
Bishop, was consecrated Bp. of Sodor 
and Man in 1814. The having 
been held vacant a year, till he was of 
age by the canons of the Church to 
fill the situation. 

A mile North from Kirk Michael, 
and about a quarter of a mile from 
the West sea shore, is the Bishop’s 
Palace, a respectable looking build- 
ing, with the appearance of alterations 
and additions having been made. The 
~ trees that surround it were plant- 

by Bp. Wilson. The gardens, 
shrubberies, and walks, are extensive, 
and of more modern date, are taste- 
fully laid out, and in a high state of 
cultivation, The Bishop’s domain is 
between 
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between 3 and 400 hundred acres. 
The grounds are well wooded, and the 
situation altogether is delightful. Plants 
and shrubs grow here most luxuriantly. 

The appearance of the country is 
hilly, though the hills are tame and 
rounded, and their altitude low. Sna- 
field is the highest, and is 2004 feetabove 
the level of the sea. The soil is ge- 
nerally a light sand, and shallow. on 
some places are peat mosses. But the 
island principally relies for its fuel on 
the Whitehaven coal. The stone most 
abundant on the isle is a blue schis- 
tus ; at Castletown and neighbourhood 
is excellent lime-stone, whence the 
island is supplied with lime. There 
are three lead mines on the moun- 
tains; viz. at Brada, Foxdale, and 
Laxey. At Brada also copper ore is 
Sunil The horses, cows, and sheep, 
are all small, and shew that there is 
great room for improvement in the 
breeds. In 1823, it was found, upon 
inquiry, that the Island exported 
wheat, 7,549 quarters ; barley, 254; 
oats, 1,256. 

There are no poor rates on the Isle of 
Man. Paupers are maintained, as in 
Scotland, by collections in the Churches. 

The sovereignty of the Isle of Man 
formerly belonged to the Earls of Der- 
by; but by the death of James 10th 
Fail of Derby in 1736, he dying with- 
out issue, the Estate and Lordship of 
Man devolved to James Murray, 2d 
Duke of Athol, as sole heir of James 
7th Earl of Derby; whilst the title 
and earldom passed in the male line 
to Sir Edward Stanley. 

In 1765 the 3d Duke and Duchess of 
Athol finding the English Government 
resolved to obtain authority and right 
on the Isle of Man, for the sake of 
patting a check to smuggling, and 

reventing it being a place of refuge 
‘or debtors, reluctantly complied to 
accept (being afraid of losing the 
whole) 70,0002. in lieu of their right 
tu the custom and herring dues; 
which were then said to amount to 
6,5471. a year. The Duke and Duch- 
ess also received 2,000/. per ann. dur- 
ing their natural lives, owing to some 
misunderstanding arising from the 
English Government claiming more 
than the Duke asserted it was his in- 
tention to grant. 

In making a sale of the Island, the 
Duke reserved all his feudal rights as 
Jord of the soil, with certain other pro- 
fits coming under the same descrip- 
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tion. These complicated claims Jed 
to disputes, and the 4th and present 
Duke resorted to Parliament to esta- 
blish his mutilated rights, and com- 
plained that the sum given to his an- 
cestor was greatly beneath the value 
of the revenue ceded to the crown, 
and prayed for additional compensa- 
tion ; which complaint, u n enquiry, 
seemed to be well-founded : and in 
1802 Parliament voted that one-fourth 
of the revenues of the Isle of 
Man, which of late years has varied 
from 12 to 20,0001. a year, should be 
allowed to the Duke and his heirs 
for ever. In the Session of Parlia- 
ment just now closed (June 1825) a 
Bill was ting the Duke 
280,000/. for all his remaining rights 
and dues on the Island, for the mines 
and minerals,—for the patronage of 
the Bishoprick and the Churches, and 
the one-fourth of the revenue as grant- 
ed to him in 1805 to be done away 
with, and he only toreserveCastle Mona 
and his lands, and hereafter to stand in 

the capacity of a private gentleman. 
The Island is ruled by a Governor, 
which is the Duke of Athol, and in 
his absence by a Lieutenant Governor, 
who is then invested with all his au- 
thority, and performs all the duties 
belonging to that office. He can call 
in the assistance of the two Deemsters 
or Judges, (called Deemsters, or 
Doomsters, from the word doom, to 
judge); and also his council, which 
consists of the following persons. The 
Bishop, the Receivers General, the 
Water Bailiff, Attorney General, Clerk 
of the Rolls, and the Archdeacon, 
And on affairs of polity and legisla- 
ture, the House of aed s0 called, as 
is supposed, from their being the per- 
sons that unlock the difficulties and 
mysteries of the law. The House of 
Keys consists of 24 of the chief land- 
holders of the Isle. The appoint- 
ment is for life, except in cases of cri- 
minal conduct, resignation, or the ac- 
ceptance of any place that entitles him 
to a seat in the Council. When a va- 
cancy occurs, the others present the 
names of two tlemen of landed 
property to the Governor, or, in his 
absence, the Lieutenant Governor, 
who nominates one of them to fill the 
vacancy. These two, the Governor in 
Council, and the House of Keys, con- 
stitute the Legislature, and the laws 
they enact having received the appro- 
bation of the King, and paving —_ 
pu - 
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published by proclamation on the Tyn- 

Pld Hill, vain to ancient usage, 

become statutes the land. e 

House of Keys have no fixed time for 

oe but meet as business re- 
u 


: wald Hill is in the nS 
St. John’s, three miles from t, 
near the centre of the Island, and 
where the roads from Castletown to 
Ramsey, and that from Douglas to 
Peel meet. It is a green, circular, 
artificial mound, about three yards in 
height. The diameter of the top is 
seven feet. About a yard below, and 
round this, is a step or resting place, 
four feet wide. Below this is ano- 
ther step or résting-place six feet 
wide; and below this, another still 
wider. The circumference of the outet 
circle is neatly 80 yards. Laws a 
ed by the Legislature of this Island 
> =A wy ore he of Tynwald. Fen 
t e binding upon the 
ple they must be seed from this place, 
which is generally done on St. John 
the Baptist’s day. Some think the 
word Tyrtwald is taken from the Da- 
nish word “Tin, or Ting,” a Court 
of Justice, and *‘ wald,” a field, or 
place fenced. Others derive it from 
the old British words Tyng and val, 
signifying the juridical hill. 

two msters, that is the 

Judges for the northern and southern 
districts of the Island, are appointed 
by the Crown of England, with a sa- 
lary of 800/. a year each, and preclud- 
ed from taking fees. They hold singly 
their Courts once a week, at some 
Court-house in their respective dis- 
trict. They have full power to de- 
termine all claims for debts to any 
amount, and decide all disputes re- 
speeting lands, contracts, and engage- 
ments ; and also respecting defama- 
tion, slander, or simple breach of the 
peace. The frequency of these Courts, 

and the petty offences they take cog~ 

nizance of, create continual litigation 
and bad neighbourhood. - The busi~ 
ness of Attorney and of Counsellor 
are here vested in the same person. 
There appears a great want of order 
and decorum at the Manx bar. Three 
or four of these Attorneys, or Coun- 
sellors, may be seen standing up to- 
gether, arguing and contradicting one 
another in the most rade and inde- 
corous manner: The parties at issue, 
and their witnesses, will also exclaim 
and contradict one another without 











any ceremony while under examina- 
tion. The Deemsters, or Judges, wear 
neither wigs nor gowns, and every 
way seem to want that commanding 
dignity which’ is so essentially requi- 
site on the Bench. The Court of 
neral Gaol Delivery is held at Castle- 
town twice a All felons are 
here tried by a Juty. The Govertior, 
Council, Deemsters, and the 24 mvém- 
bets of the House of Keys, sit as 
Judges; but their judgment is sub- 
ject to Royal confirmation. 

- The revenue’ is of two kinds, viz. 
that which arises from the daties on 
Iniports and Exports, which of late 
years has been from 12 to 20,0002. 
a r. After paying therefrom 
the Custom-house Officers, and the 
Duke of Athol one fourth of the net 
revenue, as a compénsation for the 
sale of the sovereignty of the Island, 
as agreed in Parliament in 1805, the 
temuinder is remitted to the Lords of 
the Treasury in London: 

ea aed is Legis is im- 
posed the Manks islature ori 
Fimaled’ coniage, dogs, and public 
houses; this amounts to something 
more than 2,000/. a year, and is 
solely expended in keeping the turn- 

ike-roads and bridges in repair. 
Flere are no toll-bars, arid the roads, 
generally speaking, aré good. 

A person miay live as well on the 
Isle of Man with 200/. a year, as he 
could with 300/. in England. White- 
haven cdals are from 20 to 22s. a ton. 
Butchers meat and flour are about the 
same as in any country village in Eng- 
jand. A variety of fish cheap. Port 
wine from 18s. to 24s. adozen. The 
duty on brandy is 4s. Gd. a gallon, and 
is here sold at 10s. a gallon. The duty 
on rum is 3s. a gallon, and is here sold 
at Gs. a gallon. The duty on black 
tea is 6d. a Ib, and is here sold from 
3s. Od. to Gs. a lb. The duty on green 
tea is 1s. a Tb. and is here sold from 
6s. to Qs. a Ib. “Every description of 
groceries ate at the like reduced scale 


of prices. 
The oe of “ <0 as given to 
the Island, is gerierally supposed to be 
derived from detex0n word ‘* mang,” 
or *‘among,’’ and was used in reference 
to its situation ~~“ surroundi 
kingdoms. But Bp. Wilson su 
it to be an abreviation of the Manks 
word ‘* manning,” whieh’ signifies 
among, 7.e: among other nations. 
The arms of the Isle of Mam are 


three 
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three Jegs, uniting at the upper part 
of the thigh, hed and spurred, 
with the motto, * Stabit quocunque 
jeceris,” §..e. which ever way you 
throw it, it wili stand. The three 
legs refer to the relative situation of 
the Island with respect to the neigh- 
bouring nations of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, previous te their 


union. The are armed, which 
denotes 4 ence. The spurs de 
note speed; and while in whatever 


oes they are placed, two of them 
all into the attitude of supplication, 
the third, which will be upward and 
behind, appears to be kicking at the 
assailant, against whom the r two 
are imploring protection. The vis of 
the symbol is, that if England should 
seek to. oppress it, it would soon en- 
gage Ireland or Scotland to afford 
tection; and if either of these should 
assail it, that it would hasten to call 
England to its defence. G.H. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 3. 

N referring to the “ History of Eng- 
] land,” Ad the period usually desig- 
nated the ‘ Norman Conquest,’ we per- 
ceive it to be there represented that this 
Country became entirely subjugated, 
and ‘laid at the proud foot of a Con- 


On the Conquest of England by Williem I. 


ueror *." On the subject in question, 
propose to advance two ly de- 
cisive ope (at least, as 1 con- 
ae eee 
nts myself, against 
lars, having been totally watesie 
and subdued the Normans; + and 
to which, without further comment, 
I request to direct the attention of the 
readers of your interesting Journal. 
To proceed then, in the first place 
we are given to understand that imme- 
diately after the ‘ Battle of Hastings,’ 
“ he marched directly to London : 
oh the way anneant hme body of 
Kentish men ; each with a , or 
branch ofa tree in his hand. This army 
was headed by Stigand, the Archbi- 
shop, who made a speech to the Con- 
ueror, in which he boldly demanded 
the preservation of their liberties ; and 
let him know that they were resolved 
rather to die than to part with their 
laws, and live in bondage. William 
thought proper to grant their demands ; 
he a to govern them by the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, and to suf- 
fer them to retain their ancient cus- 
toms {.”-—All this took. place, be it re- 
membered, previous to the ceremony 
of Coronation, and upon these condi- 
tions only, was he acknowledged King : 
indeed, Stigand §, the Primate, upon 





"® Shakspeare, King John, Act 5th, Scene the last, says, 


“¢ This 
Lie at 


land never did, (nor never shall,) 
proud foot of a Conqueror, 





But when it first did help to wound itself.”” 

+ “ The Ecclesiastics in particular,” says Hume, ‘* whose influence was great over the 
people, began to declare in his favour; and as most of Coo Sitege ane Ranneet Cay 
men were even then Frenchmen or Normans, the. Pope’s lull, by which his enterprise was 
avowed and hallowed, was now openly insisted on as a reason for submission. The 
superior learning of those Prelates, which, during the Confessor's reign, had raised them 
above the ignorant Saxons, made their opinions be received with implicit faith; and a 
y prince like Edgar, whose capacity was deemed so mean, was but ill-qualified to re- 
sist the impression which they made on the minds of the -” P. 230.—From the 
above passage, cited at length, it must be incontrovertibly apparent, that the people were 
so much under priest-government, or to use our more modernized phrase, “ priest-ridden,” 
as well as overawed by popish superstition and artifice, as to be utterly incapacitated from 
taking up arms, at least for any lengthened period, and consequently of regaining, or en- 
deavouring to regain, the ancient rites and privileges they had previously enjoyed, under 
Saxon Monarchs ; that much of the arbi power exercised by these ruthless and inhuman 
spoilers, over this favoured land, may, with the utmost propriety, be attributed to the 
awe in which they held the absurdities of relics, and sup; preternatural interpositions, 
Any person, therefore, who a the above passage with the most moderate attention, 
must perceive that, } ano, they allege that he carried, and surmounted all obstacles to the 
Throne by force of arms,) the present argument entirely overthrows that opinion, and 
causes us consequently to infer that this kingdom was obtained far more by artifice than 


conquest. 
} Vide Cooper’s ‘‘ History of England,” 12mo, 14, 15. c. 1. 
_ § He was in fact crowned by ildred, Archbishop of York; Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, refusing to perform the ceremony. Harleian gs Moss’s Hastings. 
C, 2, pp. 51, &e, BA, however, say he did, which was most probably the case. 
any 
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any others, refused peremptorily to per- 
re the office. a Po mw. be. val 
attribute his concession of the above- 
mentioned privileges to any other mo- 
tives than those of fear, and for the rea- 
son here assigned. Had he proceeded 
as a direct and determined Conqueror, 
would he not, to complete his victory, 
have negatived privileges and rights (of 
the nature of which he knew nothing, 
and which might, for ought he could 
tell, be utterly inimical to the system 
of government he. intended to intro- 
duce,) wrested from him, as-it were, 
by actual compulsion, and have push- 
ed forward his title, as a ‘ Conqueror,’ 
by the sword? I deduce the inference 
from his being (as History relates) a 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious tyrant. 
This, I conceive, to be one argument 
exceedingly derogatory to the misap- 
plied epithet of ‘ Conqueror:’ and in 
the next and last place, I will observe, 
that it is a notorious fact,. that part of 
Kent, to this very day, bears for its 
arms, a rampant white horse, the motto 
*« Invicta *,” subscribed. I proceed, 
then to propose the megan 204 
ant question in relation to William’s 
being strictly and appropriately endowed 
with the appellation of ‘ Conqueror f,’ 
and would state my arguments thus: 
If part of Kent, being part of England, 
remain unconquered, how is it possible 
that England, in a distributed sense, 
can be said to have been conquered? 
or perhaps the question might be more 
syllogistically stated in the following 
manner, viz. For England to be sub- 
dued, the whole must be conquered. 
Part of England was unsubdued ; there- 
fore England was not conquered. 

I have troubled you by inserting the 
foregoing remarks, in hopes that they 
may attract the attention of some in- 
genious reader or readers, and beg to 
close them by subscribing myself, 

Yours, &c. A D. Oxon. 


Mr.Ursan, Chelsea, Aug. 11. 
Se: remarks of your intelligent 
Correspondent “J. S. H.” Sup- 
plement, First. part, 1825, p. 583, ap- 
pear to my mind most acute, mas- 
terly, and conclusive. They evince 
soundness of judgment with delicacy 
of critical taste, and certainly require 
not the authority. of an avros ia, 
* the master said it,’’ to confirm their 
validity. But, Mr. Urban, should 
that be deemed important ; should 
the image and superscription of Czsar 
be sought for on the coin before its 
neral currency be allowed, I am 
appy in the power of satisfying your 
readers with reference to Samuel John- 
son himself. . In his very entertaining 
and instructive Life of Dr. Johnson, 
in. quarto, 1791, vol. 11. p. 171, Mr. 
Boswell writes thus : cf perceived 
that. he pronounced the word heard, 
as \if-spelt with a-double e, heerd, 
instead of sounding it herd, as is most 
usually done. He said, his reason was, 
that if. it were pronounced herd, there 
would be a single exception from the 
English pronunciation of the syllable 
ear, and he thought it better not to 
have that exception.” Conceiving it 
the duty of every one who is improved 
by your work, to aid your views, I 
have made this extract: and remain, 

your obliged humble servant. *B 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Salop, Aug. 13. 
f been following inscription on an 
urn in a garden at Edgbaston, 
co. Warwick, may be acceptabie (at 
least) to your Shenstonian friends. 
Yours, &c. 4. TT, 
* Ah, Muse perfide ! 
Ah, Naiades, Dryadesque ! 
malé tenuistis 
nostrum predilectum 
G. Sugnstone.” 








* “Invicta.” If this motto be considered as no proof of England’s not having been 
absolutely conquered ; I should feel much obliged to any of your Correspondents to prove 
in what sense it may properly be applied? and consequently to overthrow the syllogism 
subscribed. 

t ‘Some writers,” says the above-mentioned Historian, ‘‘ have been desirous of re- 
fusing to this prince the title of Conqueror in the sense which that term commonly bears ; 
and, on pretence that the word is sometimes in old books applied to such as make an ac- 
quisition of territory by any means, they are willing to reject William’s title by right of 
war to the crown of England. It is needless, he further adds, to enter into a controversy, 
which, y the terms of it, must necessarily degenerate into a form of words.” This His- 
torian is far from being an impartial one, and the arg ts before submitted, in my opi- 
nion, are far, very far, from * degenerating into a form of words.” 





Mr 
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Mr. Ursan, Bath, Aug. 15. 
HAVE much pleasure in commu- 
nicating to you Governor Pitt’s 
own account of his purchase of the 
celebrated Diamond, both from the 
rsonal interest I feel in vindicating 
bis character, and as I shall be glad to 
see his candid and plain statement of 
the fact recorded in your valuable Ma- 
gazine. It is dated July 29, 1710, 
and is as follows: 

** Since my coming into this me- 
lancholy place of Bergeu, I have been 
often thinking of the most unparalleled 
villainy of William Fraser, Thomas 
Frederick, and Smapa, a black mer- 
chant, who brought a paper before 
Comet ae in Se ange insi- 
nuating that I had unfairly got pos- 
session of a large Diemocd, which 
tended so much to the prejudice of my 
reputation and the ruin of my estate, 
that I thought it necessary to keep by 
me the true relation how I purchased 
it in all respects, that so, in case of 
sudden mortality, my children and 
friends may be apprised of the whole 
matter, and so be enabled thereby to 
put to silence, and confound those, 
and all other villains in their base at- 
tempts against either. Not having 


got my books by me at present, I can- 
not be positive as to the time, but for 
the manner of purchasing it I do here 
declare and assert, under my hand, in 
the presence of God Almighty, as I 
hope for salvation — the merits 


and intercession of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that this is the truth, and if it 
be not, let God deny it to me and my 
children for ever, which I would be 
so far from saying, much less leave it 
under my hand, that I would not be 
guilty of the least untruth in the rela- 
tion of it for the riches and honour of 
the whole world. 

** About two or three years after my 
arrival at Madras, which was in Jul 
1698, I heard there were large Diamonds 
in the country to be sold, which I en- 
couraged to be brought down, pro- 
mising to be their chapman, if they 
would be reasonable therein ; upon 
which Jaurchund, one of the most 
eminent diamond merchants in those 
parts, came down about December 
1701, and brought with him a large 
rough stone, about 305 mangelius, 
and some small ones, which myself 
and othets bought; but he asking a 
very extravagant price for the great 

Gent. Maa. August, 1825. 
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one, I did not think of meddling with 
it, when he left it with me for some 
days, and then came and took it away 
again ; and did so several times, not 
insisting upon less than 200,000 pa- 
godas; and, as I best remember, I did 
not bid him above 30,000, and had 
little thoughts of buying it for that. I 
considered there were many apd great 
risques to be run, not only in cutting 
it, but also whether it would prove 
foul or clear, or the water good ; be- 
sides, I thought it too great an amount 
to be adventured home on one bottom. 
But Jaurchund resolved to return 
speedily to his own country; so that I 
best remember it was in February fol- 
lowing he came again to me (with 
Vincatee Chittee, who was always 
with him, ) when Idiscoursed with him 
about it, and pressed me to know, 
whether I resolved to buy it, when he 
came down to 100,000 pagodas, and 
something under before we parted, 
when we agreed upon a day to meet, 
and make a final end thereof one way 
or other, which I believe was the latter 
end of the aforesaid month, or the be- 
ginning of March; when we accord- 
ingly met in the Consultation Room, 
where, after a great deal of talk I 
brought him down to 55,000 pagodas, 
and advanced to 45,000, resolving to 
give no more, and he likewise resoly- 
ing not to abate, I delivered him up 
the stone, and we took a friendly leave 
of one another. Mr. Benyon was then 
writing in my closet, with whom [ 
discoursed on what had passed, and told 
him now I was clear of it ; when about 
an hour after, my servant brought me 
word that Jaurchund and Vincatee 
Chittee were at the door, who being 
called in, they used a great many ex- 
pressions in praise of the stone, and 
told me he had rather I should buy it 
than any body, and to give an instance 
thereof, offered it for 50,000;-so be- 
believing it must be a pennyworth, if 
it proved gopd, I offered to part the 
5000 pagodas that wis then between 
us, which he would not hearken to, 
and was going out of the room again, 
when he turned back and told me 
that I should have it for 49,000, but I 
still adhered to what I had before 
offered him, when presently he came 
to 48,000, and made a solemn vow he 
would not part with it a pagoda under, 
when I went again into the closet to 
Mr. Benyon, and told him what had 


passed, 
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passed, saying, that if it was worth 
47,500, it was worth 48,000*; so I 
closed with him for that sum, when 
he delivered me the stone, for which I 
id him very honourably, as by m 
ks appear. And I here farther ca 
God to witness, that I never used the 
least threatening word at any of our 
meetings to induce. him to sell it me; 
and God himself knows it was never 
so much as in my thoughts so to do. 
Since which, I have had frequent and 
considerable dealings with this man, 
and trusted him with several sums of 
money, and balanced several accounts 
with him, and left upwards of 2000 
pagodas in his hands at my coming 
away. So had I used the least indirect 
means to have got it from him, would 
not he have made himself satisfaction 
when he has had money so often in 
his hands?) Or would I have trusted 
him afterwards, as | did, preferable to 
all other diamond merchants? As 
this is the truth, so I hope for God’s 
blessing upon this and all my other 
affairs in this world, and eternal hap- 
pinese hereafter. Written and signed 
y me, in Bergeu, 17 29th, 1710, 
HOMAsS Pitt.” 
The Diamond was sold to the King 
of France for 200,000/. and the crown 
jewels of France, in sealed packets, 
numbered, were pledged for the pay- 
mentof it. My great-grandfather, Mr. 
Cholmonde' A s Vale Ro 1, who was 
for 42 years M.P. for the ty Pala- 
tine of Chester, at stated periods took 
one of these packets to Dover, which 
he delivered to a messenger of the 
King, and received from him an instal- 
ment of the purchase money. This 
descended principally in the other 
branches of Governor Pitt’s family ; 
but the estates I possess in Dorset- 
shire, Devon, and Wilts, were pur- 
chased with a part of this money on 
the marriage of | his 2d son, Colonel 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards Earl of Lon- 
donderry, with Lady Frances, daugh- 
ter of Robert Ridgeway, Earl of Lon- 
donderry. The ancient house at Wood- 
lands, in the parish of Mere, Wilts, is 
a part of this property, which you will 
find amply described by our learned 
and indefatigable friend Sir R. Colt 
Hoare, in his elaborate and splendid 
History of the Hundred of Mere; and 
as, with his usual kindness, he has 





* 20,4001. sterling, at 8s. 6d. per pagoda. 





given me the plate, from which the 
print of Woodlands House, in that 
work, is taken, I have sent it for inser- 
tion in your Magazine, if you think 
ay (See Plate I.) 

s I do not understand what is be- 
come of the Pitt Diamond, perhaps 
some one of your Correspondents ma 
be able to inform you, together wit 
its history during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Ridgeway, the last Earl of London- 
derry of the Pitt family, having broken 
his leg in shooting, died at Wood- 
yates Manor, a part also of this pro- 
perty, 11 miles from Blandford. 

Yours, &. Wm. Meyrick. 

*,* Thomas Pitt, esq.* was born at 
St. Mary's, Blandford, 1653. He was 
in Queen Anne’s reign appointed to 
the government of Fort St. George, in 
the East Indies, where he resided many 

ears, and gained an immense fortune. 
n 1716 he was made Governor of Ja- 
maica; but resigned that post 1717. 
He was M.P. in the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th parliaments of Great Britain, 
for Old Sarum and Thirsk. He re- 
a and beautified the churches of 
landford St. Mary, Dorsetshire, 
Stratford in Wiltshire, and Abbot Inn, 
Hampshire. It having been reported 
that he gained his famous diamond by 
a stretch of power, he made the above 
solemn declaration that he purchased 
it fairly for 48,000 pagodas, or 20,4000. 
A further vindication was thought ne- 
cessary, in a sermon preached at his 
funeral by Mr. Richard Eyre, Canon 
of Sarum. It wasat the time reckoned 
the largest jewel in Europe, and 
weighed 127 carats. When polished 
it was as big as a pullet’s egg. The 
cuttings amounted to 8 or 10,000/. 
Governor Pitt sold it to the King of 
France, as our Correspondent above 
states, for 200,000/. ther accounts 
say, for 120,000/. 125,000/. or 135,000/. 
See Gent. Mag. vol. xivi. p. 105; 
LXxxvV. i. p. 593, in which volumes 
anaccount of several rare Diamonds will 
be found. Query, what was the precise 
sum obtained by Governor Pitt ? 

The Pitt Diamond, or as it was 
called in France, the ney Dia- 
mond, formed the principal ornament 
in the French Crown before the Re- 


* A full pedigree of the Pitt family is 
given in the new edition of Hutchins’s Dor- 
set, vol. iii. p. 361. 
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volution; and the form of it is shewn 
in the annexed representation : 





We understand from Messrs. Run- 
dell and Bridge, that the Pitt Diamond 
is now among the King of France’s 
jewels. There was a portrait of Go- 
vernor Pitt at Boconnoc, by Kneller, 
with this diamond in his hat. See 
Camden, Brit. i. 26, 2d edit. 

Governor Pitt died 1726; and in 
Blandford St. Mary Church, Dorset, 
is the following handsome memorial : 


** To the Glory of God. Thomas Pitt, 
esq. of this place, in the year of our Lord 
1711, very much repaired and beautified 
this Church; dedicating his substance to 
his Maker, in that place where he himself 
was first dedicated to his service. In this 
pious action he is alone his own example 
and copy, this being but one i of 
many of the like nature. Thus by building 
God’s houses, he has wisely laid a most 
sure foundation for his own, and by honour- 
ing the name of the Almighty, has trans- 
mitted himself to posterity by such actions. 
He deserves not only this perishing register, 
but also to be had in everlasting remem- 


On the North side is also a mural 
monument thus inscribed, to the me- 
mory of his father, by Governor Pitt : 


“H. S. E. Vir reverendus Johannes 
Pitt, hujus ecclesie per annos viginti octo 
Pastor fidelis, Vite integritate, morum pro- 
bitate, et doctrine puritate —— is. 
Duxit uxorem Saram, Saati ay, gene- 
tosi, filiam, ex eAque, Dei dono, suscepit 
liberos novem. E quibus Johannes, Sara, 
Thomas, Georgius, et Dorothea ipsi super- 
Stites. 


- = Dom. 1672°. 
Obiit 25° Aprilis, anno Hitetic sue 62°. 
Hanc inscriptionem, postquam hanc sa- 
cram /Edem instauraverat, ornavit honoratus 
Thomas Pitt, armiger, defuncti filius natu 
secundus, qui post varias utriusque fortune 
vices, et multis terrd marique exantlatos 
labores, demum opibus et honoribus auctus, 
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et in haric sedem natalem redux, erga Pa- 
trem coelestem et terrestrem, Pietatis suc 
duplex erexit monumentum, anno Domini 
1712.” 


The eldest son of Governor Pitt, 
Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, who died 
1727, was the father of the celebrated 
Earl of Chatham. The 2d son of Go- 
vernor Pitt was created baron Lon- 
donderry 1719, and Earl of London- 
derry 1726. He was succeeded by his 
sons Thomas and Ridgeway, succes- 
sively Earls of Londonde These 
dying without issue, the title became 
extinct in 1765. But the property de- 
scended to the only daughter of the 
Earl of Londonderry, Lady Lucy, mar- 
ried to P. Meyrick, of Anglesea, esq. 

The tithing of Mere Woodlands 
is described by Sir R. C. Hoare, in 
his History of Mere. It adjoins to 
the town of Mere on the South, and 
consists chiefly of pasture lands, watered 
by a copious stream. The whole tith- 
ing consists of 2801 acres. 

he earliest possessors of the Wood- 
lands estate, of whom Sir R. C. Hoare 
could procure certain intelligence, 
were the Dodingtons, whose armorial 
bearings on the outside of the present 
farm-house, of which our Correspond- 
ent has sent us a view (see Plate I. ), as 
well as over a chimney-piece in one of 
the apartments below stairs, attest their 
former residence on this spot. 

In 1672 Woodlands was mortgaged 
to. Matthew Andrews, esq. afterwards 
knighted, who appears to have pur- 
chased the estate in 1705, and died 


1709. 
In 1753 Woodlands was purchased 
of Henry Andrews, esq. by Richard 
Wotton and William Kay, of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square ; and by 
them sold in 1756, to Thomas Pitt, 
first Earl of Londonderry. His son, 
Ridgeway, 3d Earl, bequeathed it to 
his sister Lady Lucy, who married 
P. Meyrick, esq. and had issue Ridge- 
way Owen ‘Meyiick, who married 
Diana Wynne, and had one son, 
Henry, pt died an infant. Lad 
Lucy Meyrick died in 1802, and Wood. 
lands descended to her daughter Eliza- 
beth, who died 1816 unmarried ; upon 
whose decease the estate devolved, b 
entail, on her cousin, Owen Lewis 
Meyrick, who died in 1819, when 
Woodlands descended to his son, the 
Rev. William Meyrick, the present 
r. The estate is estimated at 

232 acres. Eprrt. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Melksham. 
er day had long been on the 
wane, and the mild aspect of 
an autumnal sky portended the ap- 
proach of night, as 1 was travelling 
through a romantic district of one of 
the western counties of England. The 
orb of day had sunk beneath our he- 
misphere, and the dusky mantle of 
evening had already begun to circum- 
scribe the prospect around me to very 
inconsiderable Jimits, when 1 threw 
my eyes somewhat anxiously over the 
waste which opened to a considerable 
extent before me, endeavouring to re- 
cognize some friendly place of shelter 
where I might domiciliate for the 
night. A light which streamed across 
the moor presently announced to me 
the object I sought; and I hastened 
to afford to the animal which had for 
many hours been the companion of 
my solitude, that rest of which he 
stood in need. As wont, the beauty 
of the evening lured me from repose, 
and guided my vagrant footsteps to a 
spot where I might, alone, resume 
that train of reverie which is fre- 
ay elicited from circumstances, 

aud a kindred association of objects. 
An admirer of beauty, the checquer- 
ed scenery of a wild and romantic dis- 
trict, sequestered far from the social 
haunts of busy mankind, opened an 
enthusiasm of soul in unison with that 
which had very recently filled and ani- 
mated it, while wandering on the beet- 
ling eminences which crown the se- 
questered summitsof the Wye. -“* How 
exhaustless is the field,” (was the lan- 
guage which involuntarily escaped me, 
as visions of the illimitable grandeur 
and extent of Nature’s operations rose 
on my fancy), ‘‘ How exhaustless is 
the field, which Nature, exuberant 
in all her departments, opens to 
the intelligent mind !—What worlds, 
teeming with unbounded variety, ex- 
quisite proportion, and matchless con- 
trivance, rise before the philosophic 
eye, accustomed to mark her wide 
economy! To the vulgar gaze of the 
million she occasionally addresses her- 
self with resistless appeal, as she strikes 
in her grander features, but she will 
habitually enchain the energies and 
provoke the enquiries of him who, 
from his retirement, watches her mul- 
tiform operations. ‘* Wheel within 
wheel,” in one grand concatenated se- 
ries of cause and effect, emerge on 
every hand to his view ;—discoveries, 
formerly impervious to the human 


Reveries 
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sense, while they stimulate his curi- 
osity to fresh efforts, flatter his am- 
bition with the consciousness of pos- 
sessing the knowledge of truths hid- 
den to the bulk of mankind ; — thus 
the native ardour of curiosity presses 
forwards the votary of research, while 
wonder and admiration is wont oftener 
to attend his march through the devi- 
ous recesses of her innumerable grada- 
tions !” 

The landscape which rose on every 
side, and checquered my path, did not, 
indeed, combine those grander charac- 
terestics, amidst which Rousseau de- 
og to give utterance to the images 
of his soul. Rocks, and cataracts, 
and snow-capped mountains, which 
wrought up the imagination of the 
citizen of Geneva to tenderness and 
sublimity, had here no reality to assist 
the visions of the traveller. The un- 
dulating copse, the verdant pastures, 
the gentle declivities, sometimes, low- 
ever, rising into precipitous steeps, em- 
browned with the tints of foliage, and 
the faded hue of the wild flower and 
the mountainous heather, rather deli- 
neated scenery in which the imagina- 
tions of our countrymen Thomson 
and Cowper would have opened to a 
congeniality of sentiment, and afforded 
in rich abundance those archetypes of 
Nature, in which the minds of our 
amiable Poets—the faithful, yet sub- 
lime chroniclers of Nature, as she ex- 
ists in her simplest and most beautiful 
forms, would have responded with a 
generous reciprocity of feeling. 

The moon, sole arbitress of night’s 
dominion, from whose mild radiance 
so many hearts have been led to con- 
templation, when the shadows of even- 
ing have «.osed around terrestrial ob- 
jects, and calmed the active passions 
of the breast, shot the mirror of her 
light into the clear expanse of a neigh 
bouring river, which, in hoarse mur- 
murs, rolled its deep waters beneath 
the spot where I stood. The oak, 
whose broad and umbrageous arms, 
flung in many a gnarled direction, 
— my retreat, exhibited, con- 
jointly with the other tenants of the 
thicket, which rose on the opposite 
bank, partially, the sad remnants of 
former verdure, and indicated the ra- 
vages which the recent storms of an 
autumnal equinox had impressed upon 
them. 

Although, in certain places, the 
amalgamated tints of summer still re- 
tained a vestige of their former exu- 

berance, 
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berance, the tremendous gales which 
had so lately agitated the atmosphere, 
had swept the leafy honours of the 
grove with ruthless hand. Now hush- 
ed to silence, the breeze scarce ruffled 
the unbroken surface of the water, and 
the foliage, which thinly hung in scat- 
tered fragments on the majestic pine, 
which proudly towered above his fel- 
lows, formed the sure presages of ap- 
proaching change in the revolutions of 
the season. 

I involuntarily sunk into reverie, 
connected with the economy which 
fructifies and corrects the phenomena 
of our atmosphere. How complicated 
and grand, yet how simple and har- 
monious are the principles upon which 
animal and vegetable life are support- 
ed and renovated on our terrestrial 
globe! While we admire the incal- 
culable uses which are attendant upon 
the tempestuous eddies which visit, 
at certain intervals, the atmosphere 
we inhale, we are no less constrained 
to speculate _— the wisdom and con- 
trivance by which they are philosophi- 
cally educed. That refulgent orb, 
the prodigious source of life to un- 
numbered myriads of creatures,—the 
mighty image of an all-creative and 
all-vivifying power,—is ordained to 
operate in a twofold manner upon 
our globe and its atmosphere. 

While its light irradiates, and its 
heat engenders vitality, it is also em- 
ployed in regulating the winds; and 
to its sole instrumentality Naturalists 
have ascribed the periodical recurrence 
of excessive storms when the sun (to 
us) enters certain constellations of the 
Zodiac. Particular tracks in our at- 
mosphere experience an excessive ra- 
rification from the sun’s continued ac- 
tion ;—these rarefactions immediatel 
produce currents, which rush throug 
the fields of ether in various directions, 
and with different degrees of impetu- 
osity, in proportion to the force with 
which the rarefying or compressing 
power acts. 

Hence the acceleration of certain 
portions of the aérial fluid, «which, 
whether in its effect it refresh and in- 
vigorate our bodies in the summer’s 
breeze, or tear up the oak of the fo- 
rest with its impetuous gusts, is only 
so many modified effects resulting 
from the same cause. 

This fluid, which we call atmo- 
sphere, not only subserves the pur- 
poses of our existence in innumerable 
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ways, but is ordained to form the ba- 
sis of high and varied enjoyments in 
our intellectual life. Its chemical 
uses in sustaining vitality in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom, and its 
share in the decomposition and re- 
composition, and mutual action on 
each other, of all material bodies, have 
ever formed a source of interesting 
study since intelligent mankind have 
learned to investigate the treasures of 
that ample cabinet upon which the 

vegetate. But the phenomena wit 

which it stands connected with the 
science of Optics, and through which 
it has relation to our moral and intel- 
lectual nature, forms a topic of dis- 
quisition not always, perhaps, duly ap- 
—— Atmosphere, in its various 
orms of tenuity, is supposed to ex- 
tend around our planet about thirty 
or forty miles more or less from its sur- 
face ; and the other planets of our sys- 
tem have been found from experiments 
to possess, several of them at lees, this 
phenomenon in the economy of wis- 
dom for preserving life and height- 
ening enjoyment. Unlike the vorti- 
ces of Des Cartes, however, this elas- 
tic fluid accompanies, instead of di- 
recting, the motions of the planets in 
their respective orbits. The ingenuity 
and research of the renowned founder 
of the Cartesian school (who taught 
that all bodies in space did, in truth, 
perform their revolutions through the 
instrumentality of this fluid,) only led 
him in pursuit of an ignis fatuus, 
which had proved the source of fatal 
errors to mankind, had not the supe- 
rior sun of Newton's intellect sickly 
afterwards arisen to dispel the illusion. 
His infinitely more beautiful theory of 
a gravitating principle, which mutually 
imparts and receives motion and re- 
gularity to the great bodies of our sys- 
tem, dispelled the fallacy, and assigned 
to atmosphere its proper office in the 
spheres. The uid which constitutes 
atmosphere is now known to fulfil its 
proper offices in the universe, and in- 
stead of constituting a propelling 
power, as taught by Des Cores, at- 
tends them in their revolutionary 
course as a genial satellite—a_provi- 
sion at once simple, and admirably 


happy in fulfilling its diversified pur- 


We see that vitality in animals and 
vegetables is presently extinct when 
deprived of the sustaining and vivify- 
ing priuciple of air,—it is no less cer- 

tain 
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tain that sounds in all their innumer- 
able modifications, must be also ex- 
tinct, if a perfect vacuum prevailed on 
the sarface of our globe. The theory 
of intelligible language which, per. 
haps, imparts to hfe its highest plea- 
sures, could not, under our present 
economy, exist but through the instru- 
mentality of the Auid in which we 
move and breathe. e tympanum of 
the ear, (no longer agitated by the con- 
cussions im upon the floating 
particles of air, and which by re-con- 
veying certain infiniti-mal vibrations 
to the brain, produces the sensation of 
hearing,) would, as an organ of sense, 
for ever remain useless ; while in ano- 
ther important sense, by which we in- 
hale a thousand odoriferous scents, 
wafted upon the summer's breeze, we 
should be equally destitute of impres- 
sions, as without the assistance of the 
fluid, called atmosphere, to serve as the 
medium of conveying the impression, 
it is impossible we should ever re- 
ceive it. Absolute nihility can form 
the basis of conveyance to no impres- 
sion. 

But in another of the faculties of 
sensation, one of the noblest and most 
useful, which stands most intimatel 
connected with the intellectual facul- 
ties,—that of vision, the effect would 
be as signally striking. ‘The sublimest 
phenomena, perhaps, connected with 
our atmosphere, is the universal dif- 
fusion of light, and the equalized and 
soft radiance which pervades every 
space throughout our globe, not ex- 
cluded from the sun’s light. These ef- 
fects are very well known to Natura- 
lists, but are apt to be overlooked by 
common observers. Were it not, how- 
ever, for this rare and subtle fluid which 
encompasses and rises to a considerable 
height above us, light, as emanating 
from the resplendent luminary which 
forms the centre of our system, as it 
could never answer the purposes of ve- 
getable life, so would form an incom- 
parably less cheerful and perfect me- 
dium of invigoration to the myriads 
of creatures which move on the surface 
of our planet. All would be contrast 
in the expanse above us. The mild 
diffusion of his splendour, the radiant 
glories with which the beams of the 
sun are reflected to human optics, would 
no longer exist ; a continued blaze of 
ineffable effulgence would mark his 
path in the ecliptic, while through all 
surrounding space, at a trifling dis- 
tance, would reign the blackness of 





universal midnight. Doleful shades 
would, to the appearance of every spec- 
tator dwelling upon the earth, environ 
the greater part of mankind, engender- 
ing gloomy horror on each side of us, 
which, to each individual, as it affect- 
ed all around him, would sit enthroned 
in grim desolation over the habitations 
of men. 

In the language of a somewhat fan- 
ciful writer*, ‘‘ the sun would appear 
like a firein the night, glaring and fierce, 
strongly contrasted upon a back ground 
of intense black, overpowering indeed 
the stars close to him, and those only ; 
no others would ‘ hide their diminish’d 
heads,’ but ever accompany him in his 
daily course ; such would, be the ap- 
pearance of the heavens! On earth we 
should be constantly overwhelmed with 
that diminutive portion of the earth 
immediately adjacent to us, while on 
either hand reigned obscurity and 
night. The infinite variety of com- 
pounded tints would immediately va- 
nish, and in its stead be substituted 
light insupportably brilliant, contrasted 
with darkness, the shadow of death.” 

The crepuscule which, in many of 
the latitudes of our earth, particularly 
in the temperate zones, stands con- 
nected, not only with our comfort, 
but in a variety of ways with the ex- 
pansion of our faculties, has been long 
ascertained to be wholly dependant 
upon the atmosphere. Did we exist 
in vacuo, nothing of the kind could, 
upon any pilacighs of physiology, re- 
create our senses. e moment the 
sun descended beneath the plane of 
our horizon, would prove the com- 
mencement of a period of deepest 
shades,— almost immediate darkness 
would wrap her gloomy mantle over 
terrestrial objects,—a contrast which, 
besides the injury accruing to our op- 
tics, as at present constituted, would, 
in many moral points of view, deprive 
us of incalculable advantages. If im- 
mediate and total darkness, in the 
midst of summer, spread her veil 
around us, as the sun left our hemis- 
phere, except when irradiated fiom 
the borrowed splendour of the moon, 
or the faint twinkling of the stellar 
fires, the interesting spectacle, which, 
at certain periods of the year in the 
temperate regions of our globe, of- 
fers to the mind of inan so fine a me- 
dium for the exercise of his powers, 





* See Keith, and other astronomical au- 
thorities. 
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would be at once withdrawn. The 
invigorating and balmy coolness which 
refreshes the student in his walk, after 
the resplendent orb of day has with- 
drawn his beams, t r with the 
delightful contemplations which it is 
wont to open in the soul attuned to 
beauty, would be extinct in the cata- 
logue of human enjoyments, and the 
soft whisperings of poetic im 
would often lose their most kindred 
and delightful season of inspiration. 

The glories which often accompany 
a setting sun, or his declination in the 
heavens, likewise could clearly never 
re-create the sense, were atmosphere 
denied to us. The glowing beauties 
and rich fantastic shading of an even- 
ing sky, the light fast dwindling in the 
western horizon,—the dusky hue of 
night gathering thick in the azure 
fields of ether, which, to the gaze of 
mortals, bounds the vault of heaven, 
and gradually shrouds the face of Na- 
ture from the view, would at once va- 
nish from human optics. 

Some considerable time after the 
disc of the sun has receded from the 
gaze of those who inhabit the level of 

lains, we see its departing rays still 
lageieg on the tops of the distant 
mountains; these rays, it is known, 
are not all reflected immediately from 
the orb, of whose splendour te af- 
ford a last remembrance, but reach 
these eminences through an angle of 
inflection. 

By impinging against the upper re- 
gions of our atmosphere, where the 
aérial fluid is far more rare and subtle, 
those particles of light, which would 
otherwise have glided into the empty 
spaces of our pon are arrested in 
their course, and converge to the pro- 
jecting excrescences of our globe, from 
whence they are again transmitted to 
us. 
In like manner does the day break 
on our senses,—not through the broad 
effulgence pouring light insupportable 
upon our benighted hemisphere,—but 
by a gentle diffusion of its various mo- 
dified degrees. The upper stratum of 
atmospherical fluid, by inflecting his 
earliest beams while the sun is yet 
many degrees beneath the horizon, 
are imstrumental in illuminating, in 
their turn, the grosser particles which 
form all the intermediate strata, until 
at length they reach the lowest re- 

ions, and refresh our senses,—thus 
the first dawn breaks upon us, which 
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ripens, through all its of light, 
until the broad red disc of this lumi- 
nary gicams upon our ce in all the 
majesty of surpassing s our. 

y rm Ba Sead to fulfil 
other purposes connected with physi- 
ology,—blessings incalculable, and not 
so immediately obvious to the gene- 
rality of observers, much less to the 
“mute unconscious gaze” of vul, 
mankind, follow in the train of this 
admirable provision in the economy 
of Nature. Subservient to high moral 
ends, in the varied order of life and 
happiness, the sublime phenomena in 
Meteorol prove that, without the 
medium “chigh is, hence, presented 
for those vapours which float aloft, 
destined to irrigate the surface of our 
globe, wisdom ineffable could scarcely 

ave contrived a more perfect system 
for supplying our physical exigencies. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, June 1. 
5 heer importance of Chronology is 


undeniable, and never has been 
denied ; I will not, therefore, add a 
single word in its favour; but I must 
express my regret at the confusion 
which prevails in this department of 
literature. Many of the most distin- 
guished talents hope preceded me in 
this line ; every one has a system 
peculiar to himself, and to this he en- 
deavours to adapt the texts of ancient 
historians. An early partiality to His- 
tory, and the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, have caused my application 
to the subject. 

Amongst the numerous systems 
which have been offered to the world 
in different ages, that of the illustrious 
Newton has the most claim to our re- 

ard. He has thrown great light on 
the subject, and has corrected many 
absurdities in the common chrono- 
logy ; but, although he has been now 
dead 100 years, he is still, undeserved- 
ly, neglected by modern writers. Mr. 
Mitford is, I think, the only historian 
who has adopted it; if we except Mr. 
Gibbon, who has an essay on it, in 
which he adopts part, and rejects some. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
learned to the consideration of this 
system. When I said that Newton 
has corrected several absurdities in an- 
cient history, I alluded to the extra- 
ordinary duration of the reigns of the 
monarchs they mention. 7 

or 
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For instance, Chronologists assign 
to the first 21 Kings of Sicyon, 830 
years; or 40 each: to the 15 Kings 
of Argos, 509; or nearly 34: to the 
six of Troy, 297; or nearly 50, &c. 
&c. Now, if we consider the dura- 
tion of reigns, as given in authentic 
memoirs of other kings, we shall find 
that 13 Persians reigned but 229 years. 
Oe IOs. sincctuceosceacds 479 

1404 
32 English (to —_- III.)... 754 

11 Predecessors of Alexander the 

er 

19 Samarians or Israelites. ... 

19 Jewish monarchs 

15 Ptolemies in Egypt 
22 Goths and Lenke 

16 of Wessex 
20 Egbert to Harold 

56 Emperors of Germany 

13-———— 

13 

Added together, these amount to 350 
monarchs, and 6292 years, or on an 
average of nearly 18 each. 

I wish here to prove the correctness 
of the date of 904 for the destruction 
of Troy. Velleius says that Caranus 
founded the kingdom of Macedonia 
about the time of Sardanapalus ; but if 
the date of that event in his text be 
correct, he is mistaken here. He says 
Alexander was the 17th from Caranus, 
who was an Argive, and 16th from 
Hercules. There are 19 monarchs 
between Caranus and Alexander, who 
ascended the throne B.C. 337. His 
11 predecessors reigned 161 years; ad- 
mitting his nine predecessors to have 
reigned 164 each (the medium be- 
tween 18 and 15) their united reigns 
will amount to 148, therefore Cara- 
nus must be dated B.C. 646 instead 
of 807. Again, supposing that the 16 
predecessors lived as long as the 20 
monarchs, and 16 succeeding genera- 
tions, Hercules will fall about 956. 
According to the testimony of Velle- 
ius (I.) Hercules died 40 years before 
the Trojan War. It is then proba- 
ble he died 944, or 12 years after the 
birth of the son, whence Caranus de- 
scended ; and the destruction of Troy 
falls in the year 904. According to 
Herodotus, Lydus, son of Atys, esta- 
blished the kingdom of Lydia, called 
before his time Mzonia. 

Homer mentions the Mzonians, II. 
11. 864, among the Trojan allies, un- 
der Mesthles and Antiphus, sons of 
Pylamon. 
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If then Mzonia ‘was called Lydia 
at this time, Homer would have dis- 
tinguished it by that name; but as he 
does not, I must place Lydus poste- 
rior to Homer, or at least to the time 
when the Iliad was composed. Vel- 
leius affirms, that in the reign of 
Orestes, Lydus and ‘Tyrrhenus by 
lot emigrated to Etruria, on account 
of a famine. Herodotus (Clio, 94) 
mentions also a famine in the reign 
of Atys, son of Manes; and says it 
lasted 18 years; and says that Tyrrhe- 
nus, son of Atys, emigrated to Um- 
bria, thence called Etruria. They 
must allude to the same event. This 
Lydus, therefore, I suppose, if he did 
emigrate, returned again to Lydia on 
his father’s death, and gave it his 
name. Orestes died 77 years after the 
destruction of Troy (Velleius) after a 
reign of 70 years. If then we place 
the Lydian emigration in his 40th 
year ; according to our date of the war 
it happened B.C. 857. 

To this conjecture it may be re- 
plied, that Herodotus (Clio, 7.) ex- 
pressly says that the Atyade first go- 
verned Lydia; and then the Herac- 
lide for 22 generations and 505 years. 
Now as the last died B.C. 716, it is 
easy to calculate when the first com- 
menced to reign, i.e. 1220; and so 
says Larcher. But I have little hesita- 
tion in calling the passage corrupted. I 
conjecture that és duo xovs slxocs yeveces 
&ydew is the addition of some inex- 
perienced copyist, who saw in some 
other author a catalogue of 22 mo- 
narchs; reckoned from the original 
founder. To the same skilful hand I 
also attribute the number em mote 
xas wevtnxovra, for wrevre xas Exatoy, 
or 105 years. The mistake was easily 
made. What strengthens my conjec- 
ture is, the fact that no historian men- 
tions more than five of these princes, 
i.e. Agron, Ardysus, Alyattes, Mys- 
silus, and Candaules, the four last of 
whom Lavoisne dates 797 —761 — 
747 — and 735 to 718; so also Usher. 
How does it happen that these five 
only should be mentioned? or why 
should we believe that there were 
kings (between the two) whose names 
no one could learn? According then to 
this, Agron, (or Argon) began to reign 
823 (or 820). 824 is the date assigned 
by Newton to the return of the He- 
raclidz ; at which time also it is pro- 
bable that Argon was restored. Ar- 


gon was son of Belus, son of Ninus, 
son 
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son of Alczeus, son of Hercules, and a 
slave of Jardanus, King of Lydia. 
This places Hercules as before, about 


According to Herodotus, Homer 
and Hesiod lived about 400 years be- 
fore his time, (i. e. 455) ; but whether 
he alludes to the births or deaths of 
these poets, is uncertain, | prefer the 
latter; for I believe that Homer was 
living at the very time of the Trojan 
War, and that in the Odyssey where 
he describes the bJind Bard, who, at 
the Court of Phocoea, sung to Ulysses, 
and celebrated his exploits. The Arun- 
delian marbles place him B.C. 907, 
Velleius 920, Pah ta says 968; 
bat has misunderstood the author.) 
These are neither inconsistent with 
one another, nor with Herodotus if he 
refers to his death, 

How could Homer have been able 
to describe. the war, the Trojan and 
Grecian chiefs so elegantly, so con- 
sistently? and what could have in- 
duced a poet to signalise an event 
which took place 280 years before, 
and the memory of whieh could only 
have been preserved by tradition; as 
Cicero denies that even Homer could 
write? If too he lived so long after 
the war, why did he not mention the 
returns of the Heraclide, which oc- 
curred byt 80 years after? for if he 
had heard of it be would certainly 
have meitioned it. There is a pas- 
sage, Il. 20. v. 307, 


Nov de dn Alvsaso Bin Tpwroow avats, 
Kas wastes wasdwr, Tos xe petomiods 
yivuvras. 


In my opinion, we may conclude that 
the grandson of ineas was contem- 
porary with Homer, or about 50 years 
after Troy was taken. 

Other critics explain this away, on 
the ground that the Trojans were not 
entirely subdued till the third genera- 
tion after the destruction of Troy. 
Velleius Paterculus says that Homer 
lived longer after the war than was 
generally supposed; we may on that 
account be the more bold in opposing 
that author’s opinion. Velleius eu- 
deavours to prove what he advances 
by the expression in Homer, oss tov 
Bporos silos. But for a refutation of 
this, I must refer to Mr. Mitford's 
Greece. SEPTEMDECIMUs. 
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Mr. Ursan, ee , 

7 awful event which has recently 

taken place at Kibworth, co. 
Leicester, together with the causes that 
led to it, having been variously repre- 
sented, | deem it proper to request 
your insertion of the following parti- 
culars, authenticated by my own per- 
sonal observation. 

At nine o’clock in the forenoon of 
Saturday last, the ancient and vene- 
rable tower and spire of Kibworth 
Church fell to the ground. Various 
symptoms of decay, about the lower 
part of the South-west angle, had been 
discovered, and partially remedied, 
above two years ago. The originally 
defective materials having, since that 
period, more visibly yielded to the 

ressure of the superincumbent mass, 
Mr. Wm. Parsons, of Leicester, was 
called in about a month ago, to inspect 
the state of the tower; and, under his 
direction, the masons had made consi- 
derable ress in the work of repara- 
tion. On Thursday last, however, the 
fissures and bulgings which had ap- 
peared in numerous places, were found 
to have increased in so alarming a de- 
gree, that Mr. Parsous was again sum- 
moned without loss of time. On his 
arrival on Friday morning, he ordered 
that the tower should be propped 
with inclined beams, till permanent 
support could be given, by removing all 
the decayed parts, and supplying their 
place with strong masonry. The car- 
penters began their operations on Sa- 
turday morning, but were almost im- 
mediately compelled to desist. Violent 
disruptions in various places, accom- 
panied by threatening sounds, were 
now incessantly going on, and the pile 
was left to its inevitable fate. 

A short time before the final event, 
I had been informed at the Rectory 
that Mr. Oldfield, who had just arrived 
from Leicester for the purpose of be- 
ginning to paint the pews, desired to 
see me at the Church. Unacquainted 
as yet with the imminent danger, of 
which Mr. Oldfield had been equally 
ignorant, I immediately went to the 
Church, entered at the chancel door, 
advanced toward the West end where 
the mischief was gathering, heard the 
noises before mentioned, suddenly re- 
tired by the same door, proceeded 
round the East end toward the North 

gate 
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te of the Church-yard, and there 
found the different workmen with a 
few other persons intensely watching 
the steeple, and, as they told me, every 
moment expecting its fall. I took my 
station among them, and in less than 
a minute after several premonitory 
crashings, the whole fabric bowed 
from the summit over the base, paused 
for a few seconds, and then, as with 
one collective effort, came down ina 
thundering cataract of ruins. A thou- 
sand years could not efface the impres- 
sion made upon my soul and my senses 
by thegrand,the astounding catastrophe. 

Through the immediate and most 
merciful interposition of God's provi- 
dence not a life was lost, not the 
slightest bodily injury sustained by a 
ite ins.” Praise be to His Holy 

ame! J. BERESFORD. 

*,* As the singular and much-to-be 
lamented catastrophe detailed by our 
Correspondent, will naturally create a 
considerable interest, we have annexed 
to his Letter some account of the 
Church of Kibworth, accompanied by 
a view of it. (See Plate II.) 

The Church, which is seated on an 


eminence, amidst a group of trees, is 


dedicated to Saint Wilfred. It con- 
sisted of a nave and chancel, with two 
lateral ailes; a steeple at the West end, 
and two large porches. The steeple 
was lofty and taper, measuring 53 
yards in height, and rising from a sex- 
angular basement without battlements 
or pinnacles. It was probably erected 
posterior to the Church. The steeple 
was repaired, the Church new floored, 
and some other improvements took 
place in 1778 at an expence of 80/. 
Over both of the porches there are 
niches ; the windows of the nave are 
lofty, and the Church is flanked by 
buttresses. ‘The buttresses which flank 
the chancel window at the East end, 
are very obtuse, and the apex of the 
roof is ornamented by a quatrefoil. 
The East window is divided by mul- 
lions into five bays, with quatrefoil 
lights above. The architecture of the 
chancel differs in general appearance 
from that of the ailes, the arches being 
more obtuse in the former. The ex- 
treme length of the Church from the 
altar to the steeple is 120 feet, and the 
breadth 54 feet. The nave is separated 
from the ailes by four pointed arches, 
om from light and airy pillars. 

e pulpit is curiously carved, and the 
font, which is octagonal and plain, 
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has a corresponding cover. On the 
South side of the chancel are three 
handsome stone seats and a small 
piscina. The galleries are of modern 
construction, and very neat. 

Kibworth is situated nine miles from 
Leicester, in the great turnpike road 
from London. The parish is about 
four miles in length, and contains 
nearly 4000 acres of land. 

Near the Hamlet of Kibworth Har- 
court, is an encampment, consisting 
of a large mount, encompassed with a 
single ditch, the circumference of 
which, at the bottom, is 122 yards. 
The height of the slope of the mount 
is 18 yards, and its diameter at top is 
16 yards. About 200 yards from the 
meeting-house, is a large barrow on 
elevated ground. 

The Free GrammarSchool was found- 
ed and supported upona liberal plan ; but 
the founder, and the precise period of the 
foundation, can not be easily ascer- 
tained. Mr. Nichols thinks it was 
originally founded near the close of 
the 15th century. A new School- 
house was built in 1725 by Francis 
Edwards, esq. a gentleman eminent 
for liberality and munificence. The 
Trusteeship for the School was about 
expiring, when a few years ago Mr. Cra- 
dock, one of the last remaining Trus- 
tees, called a Public Meeting at the 
Church, and the number required was 
then filled up, and a new deed, which 
was judged necessary, was supplied 
from the Court of Chancery. Mr. 
Cradock was unanimously thanked by 
the gentlemen assembled, and his con- 
duct has since been approved by the 
Court appealed to.—Eprr. 


—=—— 

Merton Cuurcn, Norrork. 

(Description continued from p. 14.) 
HE South aile is lighted to the 
West by one window, and to 
the South by two windows, all point- 
ed, and divided into cinquefoil-headed 
lights, with a quatrefoil above; the 
mouldings are ornamented on the in- 
side by small heads and grotesque fi- 
res. The East window in this aile 
is pointed and divided into cinquefoil- 
headed lights by two stone mullions, 
which form trefoil and other lights 
above. There are many fragments of 
painted glass. The South doorway is 
pointed, the moulding terminated with 
small heads. The seats are open ; one 


of them, about the middle of the ~ 
has 
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has the figure of a man, decapitated, 
kneeling before a desk, his hands, now 
gone, appear to have been clasped in 
the posture of devotion ; the other end 
of the seat bears a shield cut with the 
De Grey's arms. 

On the floor a stone plated with 
brass, formerly having two hands hold- 
ing a heart, on which was the word 
Credo, and from the heart two scrolls; 
on the first : 

Credo quod Wedemptor meus bvivit. 

On the second : 

€t in nobvisgime die gurrect...... 
Salvatorem meum. 

The hands and heart are gone, but 
the scrolls, and the inscription remain: 

Wic iacet Alicia q’nd’m uror Tobis 
ffpnch’m filii seniorig Tobi #pnch'm 

| *Que quid’m Alicia fuit filia Chome 

Bedpngfeld armigeri soror Maric | 
Grep que gdm Alicia obiit rrii die 
Mai XH vm. MECC Ciprdii cujus 
aie ppiciet’. de’. | 

The arms were Fincham, three bars 
and bend Erm. impaling Beding field, 
but are now lost. 

Another stone, shield and inscrip- 
tion gone. 

On a brass plate against the South 
wall. Arms: De Grey, impaling Fitz- 
Lewes, a chevron between 3 trefoils. 

Gn thi We {peth burpd under one 
Stone Chomast de GSrep Esquire and 
Clizabetbe bis Wife, Dought of Spr 
Vincharde FitzAlewes Linight, and after 
ber deceage made Hpmselfe Preast and 
so lived cli Mere? and dep’ted out of 
this Epfe pe forst of Septembre 1556. 

At the East end of the aile lies a 
fair marble, having, on a brass plate, 
the figure of a man in armour, with 
clasped hands; the lower part of the 
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effigy is gone, but the inseription re- 
mains : 

Were Ipeth intoumbed the Bodie of 
Cho de Gren? Esquiar Sonne and 
bepre of Edm'nd | de Grep esquior whoa 
Deceased the 12 of Wap 1562, And 
bad to big first Wife Anne Cvrode | 
Baughter of Wenrp Everode of Hin- 
sted in Suffoke Esqvior, And to bis 
Second Wpffe | Cemp’ance the Daugh- 
ter of Sir Wpmonde Carewe of An- 
thonpe in Cornewell | Hnighte whose 
soule Sod pardon, 

There were formerly three shields, 
viz. two at the head, having his own 
arms, impaled with his two wives: 1. 
Everard, on a fess between three mul- 
lets; 2. Carewe, three lions passant ; 
and one under the inscription, Grey 
and Baynard quartered ; the last is gone. 

The chancel is separated from the 
nave by a lofty pointed arch, under 
which is an open wooden screen carved. 
This part of the Church is lighted by 
five windows, two to the South, two 
to the North, and one to the East; 
they are all pointed ; those to the North 
and South are divided each into three 
pointed lights by two stone mullions, 
which form ramifications above. The 
East window consists, at present, of 
four plain lights; the upper part was 
once soon but is now blocked up. 

“Ita bya MS.” says Blomefield §, 
“ that candy ts the North and South 
windows opposite to one another, in the 
entering into the chancel, stood the coat 
of De ies or Cornerth quartered with Ba- 
niard, erected in 1403. And in a South 
window at the upper end of the Church were 
the effigies of St. Edmund, in his princely 
robes, Toldin in his left hand an arrow, 
and lower in the same window was depicted 
the portraiture of Sir Robert Clifton, knt. 





* The mark thus | denotes the end of the line on the brass plate. 
t He was eldest son of Wm. de Grey (by | Bedingfield, his first wife. See 
the 


account of monument against the North wall of 


father’s estate ; he died s. p. 


nave), but did not inherit his 


t He had no issue by his second wife, who outlived him, and married Sir Christopher 
Heydon of Beaconsthorp, Knt. He died seised of Hadston or Baynard’s manor in Bun- 
well, held of the Earl of Sussex at one fee; Berry-hall manor in Ellingham, late Man- 
ning’s, held of the Earl of Sussex as of his manor of Attleburgh’; the advowson of Bun- 
well, held of Sir Thos, Lovel by fealty, and 13s. 4d. rent ; the manor of Merton, held of the 
Earl of Sussex, as of his manor of Woodham-Walter, in Essex ; parcel of Fitz-Walter’s, 
alias —— Barony, 390 acres of land, 100 acres of pasture, 20 acres of wood, 1000 
acres of marsh, and 300 acres of bruery, a fold course and commonage for 100 cows in 
Tompson, Griston, Watton, Tottington, and Merton, held of the Queen in capite, by the 
20th part of a fee. Robert Kemp, of Gissing, esq. married Elizabeth, ye mo of the 
above Thos. De Grey. 

Thos. De Grey, his son and heir, was only seven years old at his father’s death, and so 
became ward to Queen Elizabeth, byt died a minor in 1556; his estate went to his uncle 
Robt. De Grey, esq. See Monuments in Chancel. 

§ See “ History of Norfolk,” fol, ed. vol. 1. 582, 583. 

kneeling, 
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“kneeling, with his hands held up, in armour, 

with his mantle and coat of arms thereon, 
quartered with Caily’s, with a book before 
him, and im a scrowl from his mouth : 

Sancte Cdmunbde ora pra nobis. 

In the same window, was an effi- 
gies of a De Grey kneeling on his 
mantle, his coat armour impaled with 
Baniard, and this; 

Orate pre animabug Hoberti Clifton 
militi¢ ac { Witt.) de Grep Armigeri, 
€ pro bono statu Aticie nuper vrori¢ 
eorundem g& PO QUOTUMM.... ....ee0e 

By which it a , that she put it 
up Jher the devth of both ae tee 
bands, their souls being prayed for in 
it. This is now gone.” 

There were formerly also the arms 
of De Grey impaling Seed. 

Barnardaston, Azure, a fesse dan- 
cetté Ermine, between six crosslets Arg. 

Baynard, Manning, Bedin, field, 
Spelman, Everard, Carew, Lovell, and 
Teye of Essex, Clifton and Cuiley 
quartered, quartering Albany. 

Burnell, Arg. a lion rampant, in a 
bordure engrailed. 

De Grey, impaling a chevron be- 
tween three trefoils slipped. 

In one of the North windows, three 
whole-length figures, in painted glass, 
without heads. 

In the South wall, three stone stalls, 
and a double piscina, pointed, now 
walled up. 

The ete Creed, and Lord’s 
Prayer, against the East wall, dated 
1731. 

At the entrance into the chancel 
from the nave, a small stone thus in- 
scribed, in capitals : 

«* Here lyes the body of Mrs. Mary War- 
ren *, who exchanged this life for a better, 
Decemb. 8, 1661. To whom God grant a 
ioyfvll Resurrection.” 

On a tablet against the South wall 
over the chancel door: 

«To the rege of - ape ery of 
this parish, who during the s; of fort: 
eal in a family mulutsieel dhe 5 oe 
ter of an active, useful, and honest servant. 
He died at Cornerd in Suffolk, July 9th, 
1755, aged 58 years,” 

Against the North wall, towards the 
East of the chancel, a brass plate with 
the following inscription, and the De 
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Grey’s arms quartering Baynard, im- 
paling Spelman : 

« Were bp bnderneath {peth Comund 
de Srept, Esquire, who married Cfiza- 
beth pe Dongdt of BS Tohn Speiman, 
Knight € deceased this present Hife pe 
20% Dape of Auguste 1548,” 

On a monument of white marble : 

*< Near this place are mterred the remains 
of Hardwick Sewell, Esquire, of Henny, in 
the county of Essex, whose easy temper and 
modest disposition not with the tu- 
mults of a public life, nor courted the empty 
honours ef popular 3 the influence 
of his virtues was co to a more con- 
tracted, tho’ not less noble sphere. He 
wish’t not to be great, but good. By prin- 
ciple ox tender to relations, con- 
stant in his friendships, hamane, generous, 
and benevolent; after having s "d the 
severest torments that the cruellest dis- 
temper could inflict, he dyed of the Small 
Pox, on the 24th day of November, 1742, 
in the 27th year of his age.” 

Near the chancel door lies a mar- 
ble, having the De Grey’s arms, and 
this inscription : 

** Under this stone lyeth y® hody of Su- 
san de Grey, second daughter of James de 
Grey, late of this place, esq. by Elizabeth 
de Stutvillee, daughter of Sir Martin de 
Stutvillee, of Dalham, in the county of Suf- 
folk, knt. She this life the 30th 
day of Dec. 1697, in the 47th year of her 
age. In affection of who* memory her bro- 
ther-in-law Sr Will. Rant, of Taorp Market 
in this county, knt. hath, at his own charge, 
caused this marble to be laid.” 

Close be above, another marble, 
with the De Grey's arms in a lozenge, 
and this inscription : 

** Here lyeth the body of Anne, the daugh- 
ter of James de Grey, esq. late of this pa- 
rish, she died Feb. 4, 1702, in the 50th 
year of her age.” 

Against the South wall, towards the 
East end of the chancel, a marble mo- 
nurment with the figure of Time, at the 
top, decapitated. The crest and arms 
of De Grey, impaling Lovell, Arg. a 
chev. Az. between three squirrells se- 
jant Gules. A compartment, support- 
ed by Corinthian pillars of vebeed eae- 
ble, has this een in capitals : 

** Hic reqviesevnt Robertvs de Grey Ar- 
migt. qvi obijt 28 Die Febry. Ano. d’ni 1600 
et Atat*. sve 70. Ac Anna Vxor eius, Fi- 
lia Thome Lovell de Harlinge Milit: Ex 














dtoS 1 Warren, Rector of Merton, 





* «©1661. Mris, Mary Warren, once 


departed this life Decemb. 8th, and was buri 


ed Decemb. 10th.” —Parish Register. 


** 1676. Samuel Warren, Rector of Merton, a pious, learned, and orthodox man, de- 
parted this life the last day of May, and was buryed the first day of June, Anno predicto, 


Atatis sue 77.”— Parish Register. 


+ ** Edward Kemp, of Gissing, esq. married Mary, daughter of Edmund De Grey, esq.” 


—Bl. Nfk. 1. 117. 


quoru’ 
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ora’ mato unico & Harede, Gvlielmo de 
Grey milite per Do’am : Annam Uxore’ eivs, 
Filia’ Jacobi Calthorpe de Cockthorpe mi- 
lit: Conivgio jam ~ triginta Annos beaté 
continvat: prodijt hec Soboles. 


=. 
Robertvs, eorvm Filivs primo-genitvs, 
ZEtate sva sex Mensiu’, ex hac Vita migra- 
vit An° Dni. 1606. Robertvs, modo He- 
res apparens. Jacobvs. Edmondvs. @vliel- 
mvs, defvact : Phillippvs, defvuct : Gviiel- 
mvs Svperstes. 

Filie. 

Elizabetha, defvncta. Barbara, nvpta 
Tho. Gvibon, Armigero. Anna, nupt : Cot- 
tono Gascoigne Gen. defunct. Ellena, nvp- 
ta Talmach Castle, Armigero. Dorothea, 
nupt: Jacobo Reinold. Armigero. Maria, Pe- 
nelope. Elizabetha, defvncta. Catharina, de- 
fvncta. Jana. 

Antecessoru’ Memoria, Honore magis 
& longivs viget, qvando eorv’ Pietas & Pro- 
videntia, in Posteris svis relvcent. An’o 
D'ni: 1652.” 

Within the altar rails, a large grave- 
stone having a brass shield at each 
corner :—1. De Grey, 4 Cornerd, imn- 

ling Calthorpe. @. De Grey, barry 
dn with an annulet for difference 
impaling Bridon, a bend engrailed. 
3. De Grey with an annulet. 4. Bri- 
don. In the middle is a brass escut- 
cheon, with a mantle ard crest, vis. 
1. De Grey, with an annnolet. @. Cor- 
nerd. 3. Baynard. 4. Manning, and 
an escutcheon of pretence, Bridon. 


** Here vnder lyeth the body of Sr. Ro- 
bert de Grey, Knight (soune and heyre of 
Sr. William de Grey *, Knight, late of Mer- 
ton, deceased) who married Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters and co! of William 
Bridon, late of Ipswich, Gentleman, and 
had issue by her, William, late deceased, 
Barbara and Anne +, now liveing, and de- 
parted this life the 20th day of October, 
Anno Domini, 1644,” 


On a black marble adjoining the 
last. Arms: 1. De Grey, Barry of six, 
with an annulet. 2. Cornerd. 3. Bay- 
nard. 4. .... A bend. 5..... A 
fess, indented Erm. between six cross- 
lets. 6.Manning. All impaling Stute- 
ville, of Dalham, Suff. a saltier engrail- 
ed Ermine. 
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« Exuvia Viri Honorabilis Jacobi de Grey 
Armigeri, Filij seevndi Gviielmi de Grey 
militis, et Domine Anne Uxotis sve, qvi 
ex Elizabetha, Filia Martini Stutfeild de 
Dalham in Agro Suffulciensi militis, cha- 
tissim4 — prolem reliquit, Gvlielmvm 
de Grey Armigetvm, filium unicvm, Eliza- 
betham, Susannam, et Annam, Filius, et ter- 
tio Die mensis Junij, Anno Domini moctxv, 
Spiritum Deo reddidit, et in Pace hic reqai- 
escit, Carnis Resvrrectionem expectans glo- 
riosam, in Adventu Salvatoris Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi. 

**In memoriam Conjugis clarissimi, et 
meerentissimi, Marmor hoc Reponendvm cu- 
ravit, Elizabeth de Grey. 

Also vnder this stone lyeth the body of 
Elizabeth de Grey, daugliter of St. Martin 
de Stutteville, of Dalham, in y® county of 
Suffolk, Knt. She departed this life upon 
the 15th day of September, 1696, in y* 
80th year of her age, her wholl life have- 
ing bene a continued example of great vertu 
and prudence.” 

atchments against the South wall. 
1. De Grey, on a coat of pretence, 
Arg. on a chef Gu. a dolphin embow- 
ed Arg. 2. De Grey, impaling Arg. 
frettée Sab. on a canton Gu. a cha 
let Or, Irby. Against the North oul: 
3. Same as No. 2. 4. De Grey, im- 
paling Arg. three martletts Gu.; on a 
chief, ingrailed of the second, three 
annulets Or. Cowper. 

The oldest Register now remaining, 
which is a transcript for 34 years from 
the original Book, commences thus : 

‘*Merton. A true and p’fect register of 
all the christenings, marriages, and burialls 
whe have happened wt#in the towne above- 
sayd An’o D’ni 1564, and so vntill this pre- 
sent yere of our Lord 1598 as ensuethe.” 

As Blomefield, in his ** History of 
Norfolk,” has given several extracts 
from the Registers, I shall merely 
give a few unnoticed by him, and 
which appear remarkable. 

The second entry is: 

«« Johane Salter, the daughter of Tho- 
m’s Salter thelder of Tottington, being 
an infant, was baptized the x1imth day of 
the moneth of January, and died and was 
buried in the Churchyard of Merton, for 
that the p’ishe Churche of Tottington was 
denied it the xvth of the same moneth 3.” 





* <¢ William de Grey, the sonne of St. William de Grey, knt. and 


lady Anne his wife, 


was baptized the seventh day of August 1613.”—Parish Register of — Norf. 
+ Anne married Sr. John Gawdie, bart. of West Harling, Norfolk. He was deaf and 


dumb, but an admirable painter, and a most ingenious man. 


one daughter. 


They had issue one son and 


t I have not been able to ascertain the reason why the Parish Church of Tottington was 
denied. ‘The Salters, a family of great respectability, resided at Tottington for upwards of 
200 years, and were lords of Bokenham’s manor in that parish. (See Gent. Mag. vol. 


LXXXIX. p, 26. 113, 114.) 


From 
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From this time the family of Salters 
appear to have been baptized and bu- 
ried at Merton. 


*€ Rob’tus Bockenham filius cuiusdam 
Thome Bockenham qui quid’ Tho ...... furti 
damnatus fuit Norwici loco executionis ib’m 
collo suspensus, et queed’ Margareta Boken- 
ham vxor sua "Baptizat’ fuit 9° die mensis 
Septembris An’o vt supra.” [1565.] 


The first page concludes thus : 
*€ Deo ubique gloria.” 


The earliest entries relating to the 
De Grey family are, 

«Ao, d’ni 1598. Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Sr. Will’m De Grey, Knyght, was 
bapt. the vijth of August Anno dni. 

“Barbary Grey, the daughter of Sr. 
Will’m de Grey, Knight, was bapt. the 
xxth of July Ao. dni [1599.] ” 


The two next entries have been co- 
pied by Blomfield with wrong dates : 


* Anne Gray, y® wife of Mr. Robt. Gray, 
Esquer was buryed the xvjth of May 1600. 

“Robert de Graye, Esquier, was buryed 
the vijth of March 1600. 

**Anno d’ni 1620. John Crosse, Rec- 
tor of Martin, was buryed the last day of 
Maye A°. p’dicto. 

“* Matgaret, the wyfe of Thomas Crosse, 
p’son of Threxton, was buried the same daye 
Ao. p’dicto. 

** Briget Crosse vidua was buryed the 
xviij day of August Ao. p’dicto [1625.] 

** [1640.] Thomas Crosse, Clerke, Rector 
of Marton, was buried the 280, day of Au- 
gust.” 


From the writing, I conclude that 
Samuel Warren became Rector in 
1654. 

One page is occupied with memo- 
randa, from which I select the fol- 
lowing: 


*To the Releefe off Poor Protestants in 
Lituania Novemb. 17. 1661, eighteen 
pence. 

**To a Burning at Shipdam, a neighbour 
town, 4s. 3d. the inhabitants there promising 
a requitall on the like occasion, ffebr. 16. 
1661. 

“*To y® rebuilding of St. Paul's, Lond. 
three pounds nineteen shillings and eight 

nce. 

** To y® neighbouring Town of Dereham, 
five pounds seuen shillings and ten pence. 

‘* Memorandum, that in the beginning of 
Lent last past there was a license granted 
for eating flesh to James de Grey, Esquire, 
in respect of his indisposition, infirmity, and 
want of health, by Samuel Warren, Minister 
of Merton, according to the statute to that 
purpose, and another was granted to Mary 


Warren upon such an account. So we tes- 
tify this xiiijth of April 1661, 
Samuet Warren, 
Rosert SPenser, 
Churchwarden, his > mark.” 

*< Memorandu’, that Joshuah Chadwicke 
being inducted into the Rectory of Merton, 
October the xxxith, Anno Dom. 1676, did 
upon the xijth day of November next fol- 
lowinge, being Sunday in the forenoon, in 
the time of Common-prayer, reade in the 
s¢ Parish Church the xxx1x Articles agreed 
upon by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole Clergy in the 
Convocation holden at London in the yeare 
1562, with declaration of his unfeigned as- 
sent thereunto. Soe we testifye, 

Witt. ve Grey, 
Epwarp Turner. 
Rost. his R marke, Mins. 
Ricu. his 4 marke, Situ.” 
«¢ January 31th, 1688. 

«* Merton, Norfolk. These are to certi- 
fy, that in the yere 1666 there was collected 
in our p’ish of Merton towards the releefe of 
the sufferers by the casualty of that sad fire 
in London, the sum of thirteen shillings five 
pence, w° was safely sent up, and delivered 
to one Owen Hughes, from whom we have 
areceipt. So we testify, 

Samuet Warren, 
Rectour of Merton. 

Epwarp Turner, Church- 

Rosert (his R marke) Husuin, § wardens,” 
** Joshuah Chadwick Master of Arts, and 

Rector of this Parish, dyed November 23d, 

and was buryed Nov. 25th, 1695. 

Alex. Croshold next signs Rector. 

The last entry in this Book is dated 
Dec. 17, 1722. 

The second Register begins Dec. 27, 
1722, and ends May 2, 1785. 

he next Register commences in 

1785, and continues till 1812, when 

the new Registers begin. There is also 

a Marriage Register rom May 6, 1756, 

to 1812. 

List of Rectors and Curates conti- 
nued from the time that Blomefield 
wrote his ** History of Norfolk.” 
Alexander Croshold, A. M. died Dec. 

12, and was buried Dec. 14, 1731. 
John Borrett, A.M. Vicar of Griston *. 
Joseph Forby. 

Thomas Scott, instituted May 4, 1785. 

Richard Black, resigned, and after- 
wards appointed Rector of Copdock, 
Suffolk. 

The Hon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, 
A.M. second son of the late Lord 
Walsingham, was instituted March 
24, 1803, and is the present Rector. 





* See Gent. Mag. for May 1817, p- _ 
© 
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He is also Archdeacon of Surrey, 
Prebendary of Winchester, Rector 
of Fawley, Hampshire, and Cal- 
bourne, Isle of Wight. 


CurateEs. 

William Clough, died Aug. 20, 1778, 
and was buried at Sahan Toney. 

Thos. Scott. 

F. Francklin. 

J. Francklin, 1803. 

Wa. Grigson, 1804. 

Wm. Pearse, licensed Jan. 20, 1814 *. 

Wm. Grigson. 

Matthew Dawson Duffield, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and 
F.S.A. was appointed to the Cu- 
racy Oct. 10, 1821 ; and is the pre- 
sent Curate of Merton, as well as of 
the adjoining Parish of Tottington. 

William Dalton, Parish Clerk. 
Divine service is performed regularly 

once every Sunday, in the morning or 

afternoon alternately. 
Yours, &c. M. D. Durrir_p. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 
N vol. xc. i. 583, are some en- 
quiries relative to Alderman Pe- 
nington, ene of the Judges of Charles 
the First, and father of the celebrated 
Quaker. The following memoir, ori- 
ginally compiled for private use, is 
offered to your Correspondent. 

Isaac Penington was son to Robert 
Penington, merchant, and a native of 
the city of Londont. His family 
were seated at the Grange, in the 
parish of Chalfont St. Peter, in Buck- 
inghamshire, which estate came into 
the possession of his son. In 1638 he 
served the office of Sheriff, and distin- 
guished himself by his incessant oppo- 
sition to the Crown, with more zeal 
than reason, as he possessed no talents 
whereby to compose differences, or re- 
form aise and, in 1640, bein 
elected member for the City, senkeel 
himself notorious for his seditious 
speeches. On December 11th, he 
presented a petition to the House, 
alleging it to be signed by twenty 
thousand persons, inhabitants of Lon- 
don, who required nothing less than 
‘the total abolition of Episcopacy,’ 
and prayed that as ‘ the government 
of Archbishops and Lord-bishops, 
Deans and Archdeacons, &c. with 
their courts and ministrations,’ had 
proved dangerous to the Church and 





* Now Rector of Hanwell Drayton, Oxon. 
t Strype’s Stow. 
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State, ‘ the said Government, with all 
its dependancies, roots and branches, 
may be abolished.’ This paper pro- 
duced a resolution that the late Canons, 
made in Convocation, were illegal, and 
a vote to fine all that were concerned 
in their making; an order bein 

that no copy of it should be given to 
any person, the Members of Parlia- 
ment excepted *. 

In 1641 he was nominated by the 
House, one of the Committee to pro- 
ceed against Delinquents, and to re- 
ceive information or offers of disco- 
very; to repress tumults and riots, to 
take an account of his Majesty’s re- 
venue, to consider of framing a West- 
India Company, and to propose a 
fishery on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; together with many 
other apparently beneficial particulars, 
which served to raise the authority of 
that Committee, but were never per- 
formed or brought forwardt. At the 
same time he joined in the opposition 
against the Established Clergy, against 
whom he laid various informations, 
particularly against the Minister of 
Grace-church, which appears to have 
totally failed ; and appeared against 
Mr. Robert Chestlin, et st. Mathew’s, 
in Friday-street. Though not at all 
concerned in that gentleman’s case, 
he made his appearance before the 
Lord Mayor, to countenance the fac- 
tious parishioners ; openly reviling Mr. 
Chesilin, and calling him ‘ Saucy Jack, 
brazen-faced fellow,’ &c. and had the 
eflrontery to abuse the Magistrate him- 
self, who with just indignation asked, 
* What, shall I be afraid to do justice?’ 
and gave sentence in the Clergyman’s 
favour f. 

From this and other circumstances, 
he obtained a wonderful consequence 
among his party, and when the City 
petitioned the King, ‘ professing their 
grief for his distrust of them,’ his Ma- 
jesty told them ‘ that he had a good 
opinion of many of them, and would 
willingly pardon all, except Penington, 
Venn, Fowk, and Manwaring§.’ This 
open answer served but to inflame the 
disaffected, who appointed him Mayor 
in 1642, Sir Richard Gurney being 
deprived, and gave him the Lieutenancy 


* Nelson’s Collection of State Papers, 
1682, where a copy of it is to be found. 

+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 294. 

Merc. Rust. p. 170. Walker's Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy. 

§ Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, vol. ii. 


p- 121. 
of 
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He purchased some episcopal pos- 
sessions, and embezzled, through per- 
mission of the Parliament, the sum of 


of the Tower, which was taken from 
Sir Edward Coniers*. In this situa- 
tion he was active and diligent, advanc- 
ing and promoting the fortifications 
thrown up around London, and pro- 
euring supplies of money on the - ic 
faith, which were never repaid. In 
1645, he was obliged to — his 
in consequence of the self-deny- 
Ing ordinance ; after which, possessing 
no military qualification, he sunk into 
diseredit, and in 1647 was turned ont 
of the city militia. This cloud was 
soon dissipated ; for, the Army havin 
acquired the ascendency, he was eal 
upon to act a part which has preserved 
his name in infamy, being appointed 
one of the commissioners of the pre- 
tended high court of justice; where 
he sat in judgment the 20th, 2@d, 
23d, 24th, and 27th days, on the last 
of which sentence was passed on the 
King, but he did not sign the warrant. 
Nor did his activity cease here; he 
assisted in proclaiming the abolition of 
kingly power; and received the honour 
of knighthood from the Speaker of the 
ouse of Commons, with Andrewes 
and Atkins, two of the Court of Alder- 
ment. In 1649 and 1650, he occurs 
as a member of the Council of State, 
from which time he became ‘ an in- 
significant cipher in the kingdom f.’ 
The Restoration brought him to jus- 
tice; he was absolutely excluded from 
the bill of indemnity, but surrendered 
himself, and was tried at the Old 
Bailey, October 16, 1660. His de- 
fence was as false as it was pusilla- 
nimous: ‘ My sitting amongst them,’ 
said he, ‘ was out of ignorance; I 
knew not what I did; therefore I hope 
you will believe there was nothing of 
malice in anything I did; 1 was mis- 
led in it,’ This he spoke in a tre- 
mulous voice, and alleged that he 
never plotted or contrived malicious 
practices against his Majesty, upon the 
ground that he had not signed the 
warrant, The judge mentioned his 
nitence to the jury, who brought 
im in guilty, but the King spared his 
forfeited life. condemning him to im- 
prisonment. He died Dec. 17, 1661, 
in the Tower: his own estates, it should 
seem, not being confiscated, as his son 
Isaac possessed the family property of 
Chalfont. 





* Lives of the Regicides, Clarendon. 
t+ Noble's Life of Cromwell. 


t Lives of the Re:zieides. 


three thousand pounds, belonging to 
the brave and loyal admiral, Sir John 
Penington, who had deposited it in 
his hands. At other times he obtained 
gtants of various sums, amounting to 
4,000/. and by these means was enabled 
to a lands; but extravagance 
and dishonesty brought him to ruin, 
and he twice became a bankrupt, 
without any visible misfortune *. 

It is not generally known that he 
was the keeper of Archbishop Laud in 
1644; he desired him, while a pri- 
soner, to go to Church and hear ‘ an 
honest, godly, able man,’ as he termed 
him, which his Grace declinedt. 
Heylin mentions that he was the officer 
appointed to superintend the execution 
of that prelate {. 

In the life of Penington, there is 
scarcely a circumstance to which the 
reader can turn with pleasure: it pre- 
sents nothing but sedition, dishonesty, 
and perverted energies; and the share 
he had in the miseries of his country, 
must sink him in the esteem of all. 
This is the more to be regretted, as 
he was so nearly related to loyalty and 
piety. His cousin, Sir John, was es- 
teemed by all parties; and his son, 
Isaac, possessed the admiration of at 
least one—yet we cannot say 
** The virtuous son preserves the guilt 

father §.” . = 

Mr. Noble presumes that Sir Isaac 
Pennington, knt. M.D. late Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, was 
descended from this family. 

Yours, &c. W.A.S. 


E. 

Mr. Ursan, wae weler, 
: ee ‘our interesting and 
lanp-asutidhed Magazine is es- 
sentially antiquarian, it also includes 
scientific and other subjects of general 
utility. Iam not aware that such an 
experiment as the following has been 
made, under all the specified condi- 
tions; and it may be serviceable to 
refer to it in such public institutions as 
that of the excellent General Hospital 
here, for whose use it was by me re- 
peatedly made. The Committee of Go- 


* Ibid. 
t+ Occurrences, &c.Friday, Feb.2, 1643-4. 
t Memoirs of Archbishop Laud. 

§ Hoole’s Metastasin, Artaxerxes 
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vernors who indefatigably conduct this 
fine charity, deeply lament a deficiency 
of funds preventing them from admit- 
ting unfortunate applicants unavoidably 
excluded, where near two hundred are 
in-patients. I trust, that the wealthy 
and beneficent, who liberally support 
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our many public charities, may extend 
their farther aid, to enable the ma- 
nagers to receive twenty-foar additional 
poor sufferers into as many beds, which 
could be immediately added, under the 
usual expenditure of eighteen pounds 
sterling, per bed, annually. 


An Experiment made to ascertain the quantity of Bread produced by a Sack, or 
280 pounds of good Flour; deducting 4 pounds used in dusting, and included 


in the process. 
Lar, 


Small Loaves, 171, do. do. do. 


The evaporation in cooling appears 
to be nearly uniform in both descrip- 
tions of loaves; but in the oven, the 
evaporation is about 64 per cent less on 
the small loaves. 

As the large loaves are supposed to 
weigh 15 ounces, the 234 pounds of 
cold weight ought to give 249.6 loaves 
of 15 ounces each, but in point of fact, 
each large loaf weighed only 14.74 
ounces and hundred parts. 

As the small loaves are supposed to 
— 11 ounces, the 119 pounds of 
cold weight ought to give 173 loaves 
of 11 ounces each ; but there proves to 
be here a small excess of 13 hundred 
parts of an ounce on each loaf; but in 
general there is rather a want of due 
weight. In a former experiment, the 
large loaves, from manifest careless 
weighing in the scales, exceeded the 
due weight ; so that on an average, the 
allowed relative weights may, with a 
small modification as below, be made 
sufficiently accurate ; and the produce 
must be estimated by the number of 
pounds of hot bread, and not by the 
number of loaves. It is preferable in 
making a comparative experiment, to 
weigh hot, because the weight de- 





Leaves, 254, weighed when hot, 242 


Ib. oz. Ib. oz. 

8; and when nearly cold, 234 0 
1230 do. do. do. do. 119 0 
alin: vin 353 0 
365 8 Loss in cold weight 12 8 
365 8 365.8 


creases in cooling, during more than 
24 hours; and the bread is served out 
in 16 hours after it is baked. No two 
experiments are found to agree, as a 
difference [amounting to nearly three 
pounds in two experiments made] will 
arise from a different degree of heat of 
the oven; from the quantity of bread 
baked; from a difference of time. in 
the oven; and from the state of the 
weather, in reference to summer or 
winter. According to the above ex- 

riment, the quantity of cold bread 
urnished by a certain quantity of flour, 
is found by multiplying the number of 
pounds by 353, and dividing by 276, 
the flour actually baked ; or in the case 
of hot bread, by multiplying by 365.5. 
This rule will apply only where the 
quantities of flour are nearly similar ; 
as a considerably smaller quantity will 
yield more weight of bread ; because, 
from obvious reasons, the heat and 
steam generated in the oven, act less, 
in the same oven, on a smaller than 
on a larger quantity of bread. For in- 
stance, 240 pounds of flour will give 
84 per cent. more of weight, than 276, 
or 280, including the dusting flour. 





Remarks on Evaporation. 
Ib. oz. Ib. oz. 
Flour made into dough 276 0 pan of dough 407 8 
Waterand Yeast(5 pints) 13¢ 12 Lost by evaporation pre- 

GR ...< «2 e 3 8 _ viously to Scaling 4 12 
412 4 412 4 bb. oz. 
Lost by aan in Scaling, 3 pounds ; leaving dough made into loaves 404 8 
Weight of bread in the hot state - - - - - -+= = - 3658 
Lost by evaporation in the Oven - - - - += = = = 390 
Ib. oz. 


Ib. oz. 
Lossof weight of dough by evaporation 7 is Water, Yeast, and Salt, 
Do. do in cooling 16 hours 12 


Do. do. 


in the Oven - 


Remaining in 353]bs. of cold bread 73 $ 
—_— 


Gint. Mac, August, 1825. 
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8 or 16 gallons, 44 pints 132 12 

39 0 2 
132 12 132 32 
A pint 
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A pint being equal to a pound, the 
73 pounds 8 ounces will make 9g gal- 
Jons, 1 pint and a half of water re- 
maining in 353 pounds of bread ; bei 
nearly one fifth of a pint to each 
of bread 


On reference to Bakers of te, 
they said, that a sack of the best flour, 
without such mixtures as they use, 
ought to yield 360 pounds of bread, 
when hot; and one experiment gave 
a few ounces more. They said the 
best flour might sometimes give above 
360 pounds. It was intended to form 
a gage of measure, in order to shorten 
the operation of weighing, or scaling 
the y seer into loaves; and though 
this would have such effect, the flour 
used in dusting the frame, would be 
more im value, than the time to be 
saved im scaling. To furnish loaves of 
15 ounces, the weight in _— of half 
the number of loaves of the large sort, 
should be 17 ounces and three quarters 
of serimp weight for each loaf ; and for 
each of — small loaves, 12 and —_ 

arters of scrimp weight, to yiel 
te of 11 pn The other half 
of the number of loaves respectively, 
being sealed, or weighed to 174 fully, 
and 124 ounces fully. The heavier 
half will be first ovened, and will lose 
the small excess of weight, by evapo- 
ration, before the other half is put in, 
and daring the time of its being taken 
out of the oven. Bakers’ b is ren- 
dered of standard weight by giving 
sufficient weight iu h, to com- 
pensate for evaporation. the above 
expedient of equalizing, the interior 
half will contain a trifle more of flour, 
or crust, and less of water, than the 
external half of the whole of the bread 
baked. The apparent advantage pro- 
bably vanishes, on account of heating 
the oven more frequently, and of addi- 
tional labour in baking less quantities 
of flour. 

The bread in the Hospital is pro- 
duced from flour unmixed with other 
substances; and if it were required to 
ascertain the price, or expense of a loaf 
of each description, such a calculation 
could be effected by having as data, 
the cost of the flour, salt, yeast and 
farz ; the sup rent of the bake- 


house; the baker’s wages proportioned 
to. time; the expense of an assistant 
~ for a known time; and a fraction for 
tear aud wear of materials. 

N. B. During the above experiment, 
terminated the third day, the baker 





had not possession of the Key of the 
door. Joun Macpeanhe. 


— @— 

Mr. Ursay, a Exeter, 
rs printed in your 

valuable work, a grand National 
project, now likely to be carried into 
effect, was strongly recommended to 
public notice: being the establishment 
of Telegraphic communication ramify- 
ing from London to the principal 
Towns and great Sea Ports. In my 
Treatise on Telegraphic Communica- 
tion, published in 1808, I gave a spe- 
cimenof sucha Telegraphic Dictionary 
as ought to be constructed. Nine 
years afterwards, I published this labo- 
rioas work, under the patronage of the 
East India Company. Mr. Barrow 
said it was precisely what was wanting 
in the Navy; and recommended it for 
Land Service in India. 

At the present moment, an explana- 
tory Letter in your extensive work wilh 
be conducive to purposes of public utili- 
ty, in directing the attention of the Gen- 
tlemen constituting the Chartered Te- 
legraphic Company, to quarters where 
information and assistance may be ac- 
quired. On this account, it would be 
a dereliction of a subject, now of vast 
imterest, not tospeak oat clearly, though 
it may unavoidably be with some im- 
putation of vanity. This, however, I 
Must encounter, rather than be silent 
where utility is the object in view. 

e Dictionary was transmitted to 
India, along with models of full-pow- 
ered Telegraphs of various descriptions, 
and was submitted by the Marquess of 
Hastings to the consideration of aCom- 
mittee of scientific men from the Staff 
of the Army. The following is one 
extract from their proceedings: 


“ Having thus secured so great a number 
of am the more arduous task of forming 
a Telegraphic Dictio: remained. For 
this purpose the author [Colonel Macdon- 
ald} appears to have availed himself of every 
form of speech that industry could collect, 
or ingenuity devise, as useful in rendering 
this mode of correspondence at once clear 
and comprehensive. The labour, perse- 


N several 


verance, and ability required to select and 


_ hw vast mass of — cannot 
too hi appreciated. inspection, 
the Dietary will be found to contain 
150,000 words, phrases, and sentences.” 
This report farther says, that the 
science “ is brought to a maximum, by 
telegraphing in two movements, = 
or 
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Seletebnal Sones ot tenet 
number o word or ; 
and it also that the small or 
auxiliary words, forming near the half 
of all sentences, are pranks eee cian 
in figures. In comparing this Dic- 
qonene wae others, as has: been done, 
the tlemen concerned can judge 
for themselves, by converting a page of 
a book into telegraphic sigmals, by 
each oe th is the only test 
w a ictio 
A stand or fall ; oii with other 

tments of an interesting science, 
ia its infancy, I have fully stated in an 
Aprpespix to a work on Fuzes and 
Projectiles, published ia 1819. I am 
induced to mention these books, be- 
cause in all of them I ventured to pre- 
dict, from my long and continued 
study of the subject in all its branches, 
that general telegraphic communica- 
tion by land, must = ere long esta- 
blished. Beyond a brochure, or a few 
pages, there are no works on the 
science in this country, except those 
mentioned, and a few Dictionaries. 

The mean, eniginetes the Sema- 
phore, and modern telegraphing; but 
they have no Dictense* Meoion 
Chappe _L’ainé a. last year, 
** Histoire de la Telegraphie,” in two 
volumes, with numerous plates. Find- 
ing, from my Treatise, that near one 
hundred plans had been given in, in 
this country, he reckons it surprisi 
that none of them had been foun 
superior to the present, which he has 
no hesitation in condemning. This is 
not surprising, seeing that it is neces- 
sarily placed on very short lines; that 
it expresses but one figure at a time; 
and that from the weakness of the 
system used, almost ae | thing is done 
by the tedious process of spelling. 

In polite intercourse with Lord Mel- 
ville, to whom I had been introduced 
by Lord Liverpool, I ascertained, that 
the whole of the hundred plans had 
been duly examined; and of course, 
without discovering any one more 
eligible than the present, so loudly 
condemned by Monsieur Chappe. 

When, during Lord Mulgrave’s ad- 
ministration, I, after a similar intro- 
duction, offered my three-figured Tele- 
graph, and made experiments evincing 
its power, his Lordship remarked, that 
it only remained to calculate the ex- 
pense of constructing it along the sta- 
tions. This expense only prevented 
the adoption of what was otherwise 
highly desirable. 
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If the Chartered Company resolve. 
to erect a Telegraph that cau convey 
but one e ata time, their caommu- 
nications in such a clinaate as ours will 
be interrupted, even with a compre- 
hensive dictionary, ¢hree days out of 
five: bat the case will be far different, 
if they provide a Telegraph capable of 
expressing any three figures simul- 
taneously. The so po wihar come 

ete, if two pai sema ic arms 
” wings are bse over the lower Te- 
legraph, by which means, the utmost 
odleahy of effect will be produced, by 
expressing the class and inal num- 
ber of the word, phrase, or sentence, 
contemporaneously. To express any 
three figures af once, six semaphbaric. 
wings, or six shutters out of twelve, 
must be in action; apd if the shutters 
were somewhat insulated, they might 
be probably better seen, on account of 
their greater area. But as shutters are 
expensive, I prefer a telegraph consist- 
ing of six moving up and down, 
on iron rods, as they are better seen, 
are more durable, appear of the same 
size in every direction, and are much 
cheaper than shutters; because six do 
the service of twelve of the latter. In 
the above-mentioned Appendix, there 
is a plate and description of this Ball- 
Telegraph, which I deem the best of 
the six kinds of my invention. 

4 I ae my Somat, 
with three pairs of arms, expressive 
units, dens, and eds, an officer of 
rank, in no measured terms, claimed it 
as his own; and persevered in his 
error subsequently, in a Pamphlet re- 
commending a sage Seen Tele- 
graph. I had no difficulty in replying 
to this gentleman, with more urbanity 
than he merited. The letters appear 
in the Appendix alluded to. I also 
wrote to himself; sending a copy to 
the IadiaHouseand Admiralty, whither 
the P. let had been forwarded. I 
proved that my hore was dis- 
tinctly different from thejother, in prin- 
ciple, machinery, power, mode of 
working, and application to practice. 

I would recommend to the Chartered 
Company the union of the Semaphore 
and Ball-Telegraph, as the cheapes 
and most durable, and efficient plan. 
That is, over the two balls expressing 
tens, let there be two Semaphoric 
wings on my simple construction, to 
express the place of waiés; and over 
the two balls expressing hundreds, let 


there be five pairs of my wings, to 
express 
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express the class containing the word 
or phrase indicated. 

t may not, Mr. Urban, be saying 
too much, that the insertion of this 
Letter in your valuable publication, 
cannot but be subservient to promote 
the interests of a science of great pro- 
minence and importance, at the present 
moment. Monsieur Chappe’s volumes 
treat the Telegraphic plan of this 
country with a criticism bordering on 
contempt. I sent Lord Melville a 
sketch of the contents, in case the Ad- 
miralty might deem it expedient to 
reply through some eligible medium : 
and a retort on the imperfection of the 
French system, would, to any one un- 
derstanding the subject, be a facile 
task. Jouw Macponacp. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 4. 
AS the early annals of Typography 
have of late years so much en- 
grossed the attention of the curious, 
and as every information connected 
with that subject seems to have be- 
come daily more interesting, you may 
perhaps render an agreeable amuse- 
ment to many of your readers, by in- 
serting a brief notice of a recently dis- 
covered volume, not only in itself un- 
known, but by a printer of whom no 
notice appears in any bibliographical 
work I have been able to consult. 

This volume contains the seven 
Comedies of Terence, with the four 
commentaries of Donatus, Guido, Cal- 
phurnius, and Ascensius, and was 
printed, according to the Colophon, 
in the year 1499, at Venice, by La- 
zarus de Soardis, who subjoins an ex- 
clusive privilege granted him by the 
Senate for issuing the works of that 
writer, and which is dated November 
the 7th, of the above year. 

Prefixed to the Comedies, is a life of 
Terence, accompanied by two engrav- 
ings in outline; the former of which 
represents the Poet himself mounted 
on a rostrum or pulpit, reading his 
Comedies aloud, whilst his commen- 
tators are seated below, in the act, as 
it appears, of noting down the text 
itself for the purpose of adding their 
own observations. The second en- 
graving presents us with the interior of 
a Roman Theatre; the audience are 
seated, and one of the performers is 
addressing them, whilst a second ap- 

ats on the point of entering from 

hind a curtain or tent-door on one 
side of the stage. These engravings 


have somewhat the appearance of cop- 
per-plate impressions ; and the: latter 
one may be considered as highly va~ 
luable, on account of the scanty infor- 
mation we have hitherto received re- 
specting the interior architecture and 
arrangement of a Roman Theatre; and 
still more so, as there is reason to be- 
lieve that some antiquarian remains of 
this nature did actually exist in Ital 
up to the period in question, whic 
have since been destroyed, or suffered 
to fall into total decay. 

But the most prominent feature in 
this curious volume still remains ‘to be 
noticed. I allude to a vast number of 
small engravings, probably from wooden 
blocks, one or more of which accom- 
panies almost every scene of every play. 
Although in point of elaborate finish- 
ing and detail, as well as in actual 
size, they are not to be equally esteem- 
ed with those in the celebratad Stras- 
burg Terence and Horace, put forth by 
Griininger some years earlier, yet in 
spirit and expression I doubt if they 
rank in any degree below those extra- 
ordinary productions. The names of 
the characters are engraved over the 
figures themselves; and we have fre- 
quently the curtain introduced in the 
back ground, through which faces are 
seen to peep, with an effect remarkably 
striking and expressive ; as is the case 
in “ Le Grant Theréce en Francoys,” 
printed at Paris, in 1539. It only re- 
mains to add, that the volume is on a 
folio size, containing 236 leaves, and 
that the printer’s device is subjoined. 
The whole is arranged in the square 
Roman type, and with an accuracy and 
distinctness very unusual at this early 
period of the art. 

After all the pains I have in vain 
taken to discover another copy of this 
edition, or some other work from the 
same press, still I'can hardly persuade 
myself either that the present copy is 
unique (since it is scarcely of antiquity 
enough to become so from that cause, 
and i know not what other reason 
could be assigned), nor can I readily 
imagine that any printer who had the 
means of publishing so expensive a 
work wall be content with having 
only once distinguished himself. How- 
ever this may be, I can gain no infor- 
mation on the subject, either from the 
books I have referred to, or from my 
own immediate acquaintance. If any 
of your Correspondents can throw light 
upon the subject, the investigation, I 

trust, 
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trust, will not prove unacceptable to 

Readers in eral, and will be 
attended to with particular satisfaction, 
by R. I. 
It may be as well to mention, that 
the copy here described (which is 
tolerably fine as well as perfect) was 
lately procured from Germany at a 
price proportionate to its rarity and 
curiosity. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 


ug 
A’! look to you more than to all 

other literary men for sympathy, 
I cannot forbear communicating the 
following facts. 

Having very lately completed some 
repairs of my Parsonage-house, and 
reduced its contiguous grounds from a 
wilderness to a garden fit for the resi- 
dence of myself and my family, I found 
rather more room in my study for all 
my books that used to all it in the old 
house; this room adjoins the vestry of 
the Church, to which my parish offi- 
cers are admitted on Sunday morning ; 
at all other times it serves as a room 
in the house, and sometimes we break- 
fast there en famille. 

After an absence of three weeks, I 
returned home late on Saturday evening 
last; my son came in from All Souls 
but a few minutes afterwards, where 
he greeted me with the news that he 
had gone out first wrangler; we sat 
down together to supper, and I enjoy- 
ed peculiar gratification in seeing upon 
thecountenancesof my wife and daugh- 
ters very agreeable smiles, which I as- 
cribed hally to their kind affections 
on seeing us both at home, and in good 
health and spirits; and as I had tra- 
velled with somediligence, that I might 
be ready for my duty in the morning, 
we all separated for the night, and I 
was better disposed for rest than for any 
preparations, which I therefore deferred 
until next morning at an early hour. 

As I went up stairs I perceived the 
gitls whispering something with great 
earnestness to their brother, but it ne- 
ver occurred to me to take any notice 
of it at that time. 

I counted upon two hours at least 
before the service to turn over my stock, 
and to select my sermon. I had no 
sooner crossed the hall to the study- 


door, than I found myself surrounded 
by all the party; and my wife put a 
new key into my hands, and the girls 
waited to see my surprise with no small 
expectation. W nal 


entered the room, 
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I lifted up my hands to see the altera- 
tions which had been made in my short 
absence. A Brussels t been 
laid down instead of the old floorcloth, 
which I do confess had been worn out 
long.since ; the old rectorial chair, the 
venerable gift of its more venerable 
donor Archbishop Secker, in which 
many an abstruse text had been deeply 
studied, and many an unruly youth of 
either sex had been reproved, had given 
place to a square-arined red leather seat 
and back lounge, moving me away upon 
brazencastors. Theoldinkstand, which 
had served the vestry-room from the 
overthrow of the round heads, now dis- 
appeared, and a handsome silver stand- 
dish, -with cut glasses, and wax taper; a 
small mahogany stand for my watch, 
and a letter bracket for ‘‘ post and de- 
livery,” had insensibly found their way 
upon a single-claw mahogany writing 
table, too narrow to hold any other 
books than a red ge pe my a 
uire of gilt-ed r. I si to 
think thet I oeetd oie only tt such 
a table, or with such apparatus; but 
on lifting up my eyes in this ejacula- 
tion, I Beteld all the old shelves re- 

moved that had held the whole bod 
of divinity from the Reformation ; oan 
above them, alas, instead of the vener- 
able Bezas and the Melancthons; the 
rectors of the parish in their almost sa- 
ble grizzels and stiff bands; the cham- 
ions of orthodoxy down to the Hors- 
eys and the Marshs; all these had 
given place to the more modern wor- 
thies of our Episcopal Bench in glazed 
mezzotinto—Moore, Horne, Vernon, 
Sutton, Barrington, Howley, Luxmore, 

Van Mildert, Andrewes, and Kay. 

But when I cast a hasty glance over 
the book-shelves, the strength of di- 
vinity which they had supported for 
centuries presented something very 
alarming to my distressed anticipations ! 
for be it known and acknowledged, 
that, by force of time and diligent ser- 
vice, all the collection had well done 
their duty, and their covers were not 
only become dark brown, but many 
had lost their ancient red leather let- 
tering. All the copies of Mosheim 
Du Pin, and Warner, could well cor- 
respond with the date of the remotest 
Ecclesiastical History. Josephus, Atha- 
nasius, Theodoret, and a train of care- 
fully collected copies of the Fathers— 
the Homilies of the Church, and a 
grave set of Commentaries from Ful- 
ler to Hewlett, were all removed > 
the 
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did not wit table, 
Se chain and the carpet; and in their 
places I discovered in bind- 
ings the Travels into all Nations, Maun- 
drel, Cook, Clarke, Acerbi, Weld, and 
of every country except our own! 

My old Collection asnen, than 
which no other Clergyman could boast 
of so valuable an assortment, and from 
which I had been accustomed to serve 
myself most liberally without any fear 

detection, (for there is no gallery in 
my church,) had all taken their flight 
to the upper shelves, quite out of my 
occasional reach, and which will oblige 
me to order from London a mahogry 
set of library steps 5 and their places 
were filled up with all the arrange- 
ments of Dr. Drake’s Essayists, Mrs. 
Barbauld’s well-selected novels, with 
those of Sir Walter Scott, and his edi- 
tion of Dryden; Johnson, Steevens, 
and Malone’s Shakspeare; and Bell’s 
Poets ; Hume and Smollett in morocco 
with gilt leaves ; Robertson and Laing 
to correspond ; and these being of the 
same size, su ed a course of Ser- 
mons and Holy Living of Jer. Collier, 
Wm. Sherlock, os is — the — 
shop, . guy, Barrow, an 
Chatke. Cd 1 found the Parish 
Register re-bound in purple Russia, 
with silver clasps. I did confess this 
marvellous change, and just as I had 
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begun my lamentations at seeing so 
many old friends with new faces, my 
Churchwardens entered to congratulate 
my return, and my family hastily fled, 
clapping their hands, that I hed not 
turned t out of doors. 

Now, my dear friend, let me assure 
you, that after the duties of the day were 
closed, I betook myself most seriously to 
consider how it would be possible to 
acquit myself next moath, when I am 
appointed to preach the Visitation Ser- 
mon ; for all my customary materials 
are so far out of my reach, that I must 
suffer t fatigue in resorting to my 
venerable assistants, and mind is 
now too much engaged with my new 
associates to prepare any thing suit- 
able to my purpose; I am now con- 
tinually afraid that I am quoting Clarke 
and Weld, instead of Paul and Ste- 
phen! The new system of chemistry, 
steam, gas, and phlogiston, have al- 
ready seized upon my brain, and ut- 
terly exterminated Hooker and Pear- 
son! I shall think myself very fortu- 
nate if my Sermon should pass unno- 
ticed, and the Visitation close without 
any censure of it from my Diocesan ; 
for I am certain that the rage for im- 

rovemeuts, or the new mania which 
as seized all my family, has nearly 
conquered myself, and for ever shut 
the door to all my former ambition of 
obtaining an Episcopal Chair! A.H. 


—o— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.—WILTSHIRE. 


HISTORY. 
(Continued from p. 414.) 
“« Heard ye the din of battle bray, 


Lance to lance, and horse to horse ?” 


Gray. 


520. Cerdic laid siege to Banbury Castle, but was so completely defeated by 
Arthur, as not to be able to take the field for seven years. 

552. Kenric routed the Britons, and established himself at Old Sarum. 

556. Kenric again defeated the Britons at Banbury, in consequence of which 
Wiltshire became incorporated with Wessex. 

590. Ceolric rebelling against his uncle Ceaulin, completely defeated him at 


Wednesbury. 


652. A severe battle fought at Bradford between Kenwalph, King of Wessex, 
and his kinsman Cuthred, in which the King was successful. 
658. Cenwellus, King of Wessex, defeated the Britons at Pen. 


695 *. 
Mercia, and 
821 or 823. 


wulf the Mercian, at Wilton. 


A bloody battle fought at Great Bedwin between Wulfhere, King of 
scuin, Governor of Wessex, in which the former was defeated. 
Egbert, King of Wessex, fought a successful battle against Beorn- 


853. Ethelwulf, on his return from an expedition against the Welsh, resided at 
Chippenham, where the nuptials of his daughter were celebrated. 





* Some Historians write 675, 





854. Ethel- 
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onl 854. Ethelwalf executed at Wilton, the charter by which he conveyed the 

y whole ¢ythes of his kingdom to the Clergy. 

. 871. A bloody battle fought at Marden between King Ethelred and the Danes, 
: in which the former was defeated, and died soon after of his wounds. In 

. this or the succeeding year, Alfred obtained a victory over the Danes at Wil- 

ton, after a sanguinary coritest. 

wo 875. Castle Combe Castle, said to be demolished by the Danes. [This is, how- 

~ ever, doubtful. } 

e 878. The Danes entered the county, plundering and destroying wherever they 

e came, at which time Malmsbury was assaulted and burnt. When Alfred en- 

“_ gaged the Danes by treaty to quit the Kingdom, they treacherously possessed 

is Chippenham, and being strengthened by arrivals, at last compelled Alfred to 
4 into retirement. Alfred having afterwards collected a considerable force 

" in the vicinity of Selwood, sallied upon the unsuspecting Danes at Eddington, 

y who fled to Bratton Castle, which they were forced to surrender after a siege 

a of 14 days. In memory of this it is said a white horse was cut by the Saxons 

df on the slope of the hill, by paring off the surface turf in the shape of a horse. 

» 905. Ethelwald entered Wiltshire with an army of Danes to assert his preten- 

» sions to the throne of Wessex. He put to death all the inhabitants of the 
“4 tract of Braden Forest ; but did not advance farther than Cricklade. 

> J 939. Athelstan defeated the Danes at Sodbury *, in which the Danes were 
P routed. The men of Malmsbury displayed great courage. 

sf 954. <A synod held at Bradford, in which the treacherous St. Dunstan was 
4 elected Bp. of Worcester. 

it 960. Edgar held a great council at Old Saram, when several laws were enacted. 
, 977. A synod held at Calne, at which a most diabolical act was effected by St. 
. Danstan. In consequence another was held at Amesburyt. Stephen went 
. to Wilton with the intention of fortifying the nunnery, but the Earl of Glou- 
? cester unexpectedly set the town on fire. 

" 1001. A bloody battle fought at Pen, in which the Danes overthrew the Saxons 
: under Cola and Eadsigus. 

y 1002. The Danes barbarously murdered by King Ethelred. 

4 1003. Sweyn, King of Denmark, pillaged and burnt Old Sarum and Wilton, 

returning to his ships laden with wealth. 


1006. The Danes defeated by the men of Wiltshire, near Kennet. 

1011. Sweyn once more passed through Wiltshire, imposing very heavy con- 
tributions. King Ethelred lay sick at Corsham, but his son Edmund obliged 
them to fly to their ships. 

1016. Canute, with an army of Danes, plandered Cricklade. - They were de- 
feated by the army under King Edmund Ironside at Pen, and at Great Shers- 
ton +; in the latter engagement he with difficulty gained the victory. 

1066. William I. after the victory at Battle, came to Stourton House, where 
he was met by the Abbot of Glastonbury, and the grandees of the western 
parts. Attended by his nobles, he went to Old Sarum, to receive the homage 
of the principal landholders, who then became his vassals §. 

1095. A great council held at Old Sarum by William II.; which impeached 
Wm. Earl de Owe, or de Ou, of high treason, for conspiring to raise Stephen 
Earl of Albemarle to the throne. His cruel punishment shews the barbarity 
of the age, 

1100. eey I. held his Court at Old Sarum for some months; and again in 


1106. 

1116. Henry I. held a council at Old Sarum of all the nobles and barons of 
the realin, to do homage to his son William, as his successor to the English 
throne. This council is considered the origin of English Parliaments. 

113g. Stephen seized the castles of Salisbury, Devizes, and Malmesbury, from 





* Leland, Itin. vit. p. 96. Mr. Hobbes, Malmes. Vit. Author. Seip. p. 1, considers the 
‘engagement to have occurred near the town. : . 

+ See Britton’s < Beauties of Wiltshire,” vol. 11. p. 229-30. See however Lingerd’s 
History of England, vol. 1. on this subject. 

~ Some place it at Shire-stones, Worcestershire. 

§ Some place this under 1086. 


Roger, 
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Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, his nephew Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and 


another nephew, after an obstinate resistance. 

1140. Stephen besieged Malmsbury. 

1141. April 25, Devizes Castle besieged by Robert Fitzherbert, who boasted 
he would be master of all the country from Wiltshire to London, but John 
the Governor of Marlborough took him, and had him hung.—The Empress 

- Maud took up her abode in gershall Castle in her flight from Winchester 
to — aan 

1142. Old Sarum taken possession of by the Empress. 

1150. ‘Trowbridge Castle besi and ‘ain b Stephen. 

1152. Henry of Anjou, son of Maud, entered England to support his claim to 
the crown. Soon after his landing he laid siege to Malmsbury, which, to- 

ether with the Castle, he took in a very short time ; and soon afterwards the 
Fetes’ Tower, which had held out, surrendered. Stephen proceeded to 
Malmsbury to offer him battle, but the inclemency of the weather compelled 
him to retire to London. 

1164. Henry II. held a council at Clarendon Palace, in which were past the 
** Constitutions of Clarendon.” 

1193. During the imprisonment of Richard I. John his brother, afterwards 
King, aca many towns and castles, and among them Marlborough. 

1194. Soon after Hichard’s return from captivity, Marlborough Castle was re- 
duced by Archbishop Hubert. 

1225. Henry III. and Hubert de Burgh arrived at Salisbury, in the Cathedral 
of which they performed their offerings. 

1233. Hubert de Burgh confined at Devizes Castle, whence he escaped to the 
high altar of the Parish Church, from which he was again seized and _re- 
conducted to the Castle. The guards who took him were excommunicated ; 
and he shortly afterwards released. 

1258. Henry ILI. and his Court attended the dedication of Salisbury Cathedral. 
He came from Clarendon. 

1267. A Parliament summoned to meet at Marlborough. 

1297. A Parliament held at Salisbury to consult on the best mode of opposin, 

. Philip of France, who had seized Guienne. The Earls of Norfolk an 
Hereford would not assist him, but retired, with thirty others, from Salisbury, 
in open rebellion. 

1317; Edward II. summoned a Parliament to meet at Clarendon, but the Ba- 
rons, apprehensive of treachery, neglected to attend. 

1328. A Parliament held at Salisbury, in which the Earl of Lancaster intended 
to impeach the odious Mortimer. The latter procured an order that none 
should appear armed in the assembly. The nobles being suspicious of his 
design, retired to Winchester, leaving the Ciergy wholly to deliberate. Scarcely 
had they entered upon the dispatch of business, when Mortimer broke into 
the hall with a band of armed men, threatening them with death if they pre- 
sumed to speak or enact any resolution contrary to his pleasure. 

1357. During the ravages of the Plague, Edward III. John, King of France, 
and David, King of Scotland, spent the summer at Clarendon. 

1358. Edward and his Queen spent the summer at Marlborough and Corsham. 

1450. On the breaking out of Jack Cade’s rebellion, the tenants of the Bishop 
of Salisbury joined in the insurrection. On June 29 they seized the Bishop 
in his palace at Eddington while celebrating mass, and dragging him to a 
ag ete, barbarously stoned him to death. 

1457. Henry VI. visited Salisbury, and lodged at the deanery. He sat with his 
lords in the Bishop’s Palace, to pass judgment on some traitors. 

1471. Edward IV. passed through Malmsbury as he advanced to meet Queen 
Margaret at Tewkesbury. 

1473. Edward IV. visited Salisbury. 

1483. Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, by whose influence and exer- 
tions Richard III. was advanced to the Throne, was executed at Salisbury. 
1486. Henry VII. visited Salisbury, and was met by the Corporation on Al- 

derbury Commen. 

1516. Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine visited Salisbury. 

1535. ° Henry VIII. escorted his Queen Anne Boleyn thither. 


1536. On March 20, Henry VIII. married Lady Jane Seymour at wate 
1552. Ka- 
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1574. Queen Elizabeth entertained by the Earl of Pembroke at Clarendon. 
She also visited Salisbury. . 


1579. In September Elizabeth at Wilton received the French Ambassadors. 
1603. King James I. visited Salisbury, where he was —- entertained. He, 
s 


together with his Queen and Prince Henry, spent some weeks at Wilton-house. 

He also visited other mansions in Wiltshire, as he did again in the years 1607, 

1609, 1613, 1615, 1618, 1620, and 1623; each time passing a day or two at 

Salisbury. 

1625. Charles I. was at Salisbury ; and again in 1635. 

1032. When Charles I. was at Salisbury, a boy aged 15 was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, for saying he would buy a pistol to kill the King. 

1643. In May Sir Edward Hungerford besieged Wardour Castle, but was 
boldly withstood by ‘wenty-five fighting men, under the command of the 
Lady Arundel, for a considerable time; till at last they surrendered. The 
learned and illustrious Mr. Chillingworth was here hie it was taken.— 
A severe battle between the two parties at Albourne, in September.—The 
royalists, under the King and Rupert beat the enemy under Essex.—Charles 
1. lodged at Malmesbury, in his way to Cirencester.—Waller after he had taken 
Chichester moved quick through Wiltshire, with near 2000 light horse and 
dragoons, and took Malmesbury ; which was retaken the same year. Prince 
Maurice took the Mayor of Salisbury prisoner for not assisting the King. 

1644. Woodhouse garrisoned by a party of the Parliament forces, under the 
command of Major Wansey, and closely pressed in siege by Lord Inchiquin 
with his Irish forces. Ludlow advanced to Warminster, intending to raise 
the siege, but not being strong enough, retreated, after a short skirmish, to- 
wards Salisbury. He lost all but 30 out of his 200 horse.—After the battle 
of Lansdown the royalists retreated to Chippenham, where they offered bat- 
tle to Waller; but being refused, marched to Devizes, where they were be- 
sieged by Waller, who was entirely overthrown by the re-inforcing troops 
of Lord Wilmot, at Roundaway-hill. 

1645. Cromwell took the Castle of Devizes, and assaulted Malmesbury. 

1648. In July, Devizes besieged by the Parliamentarians under Waller, but 
some royal troops coming to its assistance, Waller was completely routed, 
60u being killed on the spot, and 900 taken prisoners. 

1655. Penruddock, Groves, Jones, &c. with 200 horse, marched to Salisbury, 
seized the Sheriffs and Judges, then present at the assizes, and proclaimed 
Charles II. King. If this troop had been supported by their associates in other 
parts, the Restoration would at that time have been effected by force of arms. 

1663. Charles 11. magnificently entertained at Longleat by Sir James Thynne. 

1665. Charles 11. went to Salisbury on account of the plague in London. 

1671. Charles II. slept at Wilton House on his way to Plymouth. The next 
day he break fasted at the Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury. 

1683. Several members of the royal family entertained by the city of Salisbury 
at an expence of 1,500/. 

1688. James II. went to Sarum with his army to oppose the Prince of Orange, 
but soon returned to London. Zhe Crown on the top of the Council House, 
Salisbury, fell down ! 

1722. August 29 George I. and the Prince of Wales reviewed the forces en- 
camped within two miles of Salisbury. ; 

1778. George III. and his Queen entertained by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
His Majesty reviewed the dragoons on Comb Down, and afterwards visited 
the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton. 

1789. George III. and his Queen, visited the Marquis of Bath, at Longleat. 

*,* The following events deserve to be noticed, though ] have not been able 

to ascertain the precise years in which they occurred. _ 

A sanguinary battle fought at Commerford* between the Mercians under 
Earl Zthelmund, and Wurstan, Earl of Wiltshire —King Stephen went to 
Wilton, with the intent of fortifying the nunnery, but the Earl of Gloucester 
unexpectedly set the town on fire. (To be continued.) S. T. 


Errata. P. 126, 1. 1,4, read Barbury ; 1. 10, read Cenwaulls.---P. 127, 1. 20, read Bradon ; 1. 27, 
dele from “ Stephen went” to “town on fire,” 1. 29.---P. 128, 1,8, from bottom, for 1473, read 1478. 





* Some have fixed the scene of action erroneously at Kempsford, co, Gloucester. 
Gent. Mae. August, 1925. SiNGU- 
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SINGULARITIES FROM BoyrHoop To 
Acs. By a SePTUAGENARIAN Cor- 
RESPONDENT, LATELY DECEASED. 


No. I. 


Y father and mother were mar- 
ried when neither was older 
than 19, at the parish church, Kings- 
ton, near Portsmouth. Some property 
possessed by my mother made their 
circumstances, from the first, comfort- 
able. They had three sons and two 
daughters; the latter died in infancy ; 
the sons were all designed by my fa- 
ther to be brought up to the church. 
The reason of this plan I never was 
able to determine; he had not the 
least interest; but, as he was a man 
of the most virtuous integrity, I have 
supposed that he considered the cleri- 
pe profession as the best passage through 
this life to a better. 

For himself, he declined an offer of 
the office of Naval Storekeeper at An- 
tigua. His death was sudden, at the 
early age of 40. A gentleman (to whom 
I afterwards served my apprenticeship) 
and his two nieces had been on a visit 
to our house ; and on the third day af- 
ter their return home received intelli- 
gence of my father’s decease. There 
were four persons on the Dock-yard 
establishment at that period, who have 
never been surpassed for integrity, - 
se emg and neat penmanship. My 

ther, one of these four, for three 
years had not a Sunday to himself. 
Another was Mr. Russel, the Clerk of 
the Rope-yard, who prevented the fa- 
tal effects threatened by the fire which 
originated with the incendiary Jack 
the Painter, and for which that cul- 
- suffered. Russel was introduced to 

is Majesty at a levee held in the Com- 
missioner’s House, and received the 
Royal thanks for his attention. Many 

ears after he carrieu his grandson to 
Eton College, and went on the Ter- 
race of Windsor Castle when the King 
was there on a Sunday evening; his 
Majesty recognized him in the crowd, 
stopt and spoke to him, asked his bu- 
siness from home, and wished his 
grandson might become a good man. 

At the time of my father’s death 
my elder brother was on the founda- 
tion at Winchester. As soon as the 
messenger of evil tidings entered his 
chamber, he said, “Charles, my fa- 
ther is dead ; he died at four this morn- 
ing.” He afterwards used to say that 
he awoke with this remarkable, though 





not unexampled, impression. Dr. War- 
ton shook my brother’s hand with af- 
fection as he departed for Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford ; for he lost his election 
to New College. My younger brother 
was also a faithful priest; so that two 
out of three became what their good 
father wished,—I should think in every 


respect. 

Pete orphans at an early age, an ex- 
cellent mother redoubled her attention 
tous. She taught me to write, and 
her *‘copies” were all aphorisms. One 
under the letter B was: ‘Be timely 
wise rather than wise in time.” How 
often have I had to regret want of at- 
tention to this! 

My mother’s character possessed some 
singularities. On the 30th of January 
she would come down to breakfast 
dressed in a black sack with long ruf- 
files broadly hemmed at the elbows, 
black gloves, and black fan; she al- 
lowed us but a single cup of tea and 
a single slice of bread and butter, and 
when a little spe on the sub- 
ject took place with myself and younger 
brother, said : ** Children, do you know 
what day it is?—when you come from 
church you shall have more to eat. 
You will thank me when you become 
men for forming this impression on 
your minds. Your family has been 
reduced, and your country placed un- 
der great sufferings by the events of 
this day."—Again, when speaking of 
the Revolution, she would say, ‘‘ Ah! 
William was only a Dutch Presbyte- 
rian!” Time has since in a great mea- 
sure dispensed with the commemora- 
tion of these events. The Houses of 
Parliament now adjourn to avoid keep- 
ing the 30th of January ;—and black 
sacks are forgotten to be worn by gen- 
tlewomen ! 

I wassent to Ruben Burrow’s school, 
where Ware the oculist (the elder of 
that name) was my schoolfellow ; he 
was a clever fellow at Algebra. 

I played at Portsmouth on the poop- 
onal of the old Royal Ann, a first 
rate; and when she was broken up, 
collected a phial of quicksilver from 
her keels. Query. How came it there? 

I went into the head of the old Bri- 
tannia, a group or complication of fi- 
gures, and large eno inside for a 
table to stand, at which six persons 
might sit. — What a difference has 
since taken place in the construction 
of ships! Heads are now only busts. 


The Guadaloupe Frigate, Capt. (after- 
wards 
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wards Admiral) Cornwallis, was the 
first that had a painted side, and the fi- 

head of various colours. We called 
CC ae Nancy Dawson. Turpentine 
sides and yellow heads were the ge- 
neral costume. 

I saw the Princess Dowager of Wales 
walking through Portsmouth, leaning 
on the arm of Commissioner Hughes ; 
she, in a close black hood, as a cover- 
ing for the head, like a modern qua- 
keress; he in full uniform, and A xt 
milies wig, covering his shoulder with 
abundance of flowing curls ; her head 
the size of a cocoa-nut, his like an owl 
in an ivy-bush. Atan early age I re- 
ceived an impression of the absurdity 
of fashions, and considered the best 
covering for the human body was, that 
which was most easy,—a jacket and 
trowsers. I would not use pantaloons, 
thinking they were a French fashion, 
till, at the repairs of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, the body of King John was dis- 
covered in a pair, and then I adopted 
them as an old En lish fashion. 

The chimes of Portsmouth Church 
used to play: ‘‘The world, my dear 
Mira, is full of deceit!”—a truism I 
experienced many years afterwards. 

he coach from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don carried 26 sailors ‘‘on the deck” 
and in the large square basket behind ; 
it started 4 a. M. and arrived at 8 P.M. 
Fifty times since I have travelled the 
distance by the coach between 8 A. M. 
and 5 Pp. M. 

At 14 I was offered to the Store- 
keeper of the Dockyard with a pre- 
mium of 1501. for a Clerkship of 30. 
per ann. That place I could have well 
filled, having been for some months in 
the office during the day, and to school 
at 5 (for I ever kept close to work) ; 
but I was rejected as too young. Two 
lads of bad character were, however, 
about the same time admitted ; and it 
was for want of proper attention to 
this that the Navy Board ultimately 
took from the Storekeeper the privi- 
jege of filling the vacancies, and re- 
tained it under its own control. 

But what was to become of me? 
The London friend was to be my pa- 
tron, and to London I went. He came 
down to Portsmouth on business, and 
I returned with him. The Thames 
and shipping did not astonish me, as 
they might an inland country boy ; on 
the contrary, the river ap wed nar- 
row, and the shipping me dirty. 
Comparisons are early formed. 


The junior clerk, whom I accom- 
panied to learn my way about town, 
was a long-| thoughtful Scotch- 
man; he walked as Londoners do— 
uick,—the head a spur to the heels. 

ne thing he did tell me, and onl 
one; ‘that’s the Monument ;” a 
he was off in the twinkling of an eye, 
whilst I had to twist through twenty 
persons to overtake him. ‘These per- 
ambulations often repeated soon taught 
me to take my bearings and distances ; 
and a few weeks enabled me to be de- 
spatched alone with the banker's book 
and other papers. I ht a map, 
and occupied a post at the corner of 
some lane to acquire information by 
examining it. And now no twopenny 
postman knows the town better, or 
where to cross with more advantage 
to save two yards of ground. Satur- 
day at last became heavy days for 
these undertakings ; I used to out 
from 10 to 3, and had upwards of 20 
places to call at; nor did I quit letter- 
copying till 10 at night, at which hour 
the post used in those days to call for 
inland letters. 

A youth, and a stranger, when the 
Counting House business was over, I 
found my best companions in the con- 
tents of Lane’s Circulating Library, 
and never had a lonely hour. I ne- 
ver broke the Sabbath but once, when 
I went to Kensington Gardens with 
my Master’s footman out of livery. 
He was the son of a decent trades- 
man of Sudbury, and in 1815 pub- 
lished a volume of serious pouty. He 
also played admirably on the flute, and 
composed some duets that I might join 
him. His family were weavers, all 
musical, and a band of themselves. 

The time was now arrived when I 
was destined to be placed in an of- 
fice of trust. At 19 f was despatched 
to the West Indies in the capacity of a 
Supercargo. The confidence thus re- 

, drew from me a letter to my 
good old master, declaring my deter- 
mination to act worthily of it. This 
letter was shewn by him to my friends, 
accompanied with the kindest remarks. 
A party was formed by my master totake 
me in his sailing-boat, and put me on 
board the ship in the Lower Hope, 
and then proceed on a see of plea- 
sure to Margate. I bid him farewell, 
—jumped on board, summoned the 
crew, and, as he sailed away, gave him 
three cheers. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 1. 
HAvins very lately had occasion 
to peruse the very able and in- 
teresting History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
by Sharon Turner, I was pleased to 
find, that notwithstanding the many 
subsequent years, and commercial and 
political conuexions which have en- 
gaged the attention and communica- 
tion of this Country with. all others, 
yet how numerous are the institutions, 
and far greater the original terms in 
our modern language, which retain, 
through every part of our improve- 
ments, a strict assimilation and iden- 
tity with those of our Saxon ancestors. 
This research has carried me back 
more than a 1000 years, and traced the 
original footsteps of a race whom we 
cannot venerate for their virtues, but 
to whom we owe many obligations for 
their valour; who form an important 
link in the chain of our destiny, and 
wove the banners of our maritime 
glory. It appeared to me that a few 
selections from their language will ex- 
cite an agreeable surprise to see how 
closely united we are with those of our 
ancestors, and that neither the Ro- 
man dominion of 476 previous years, 
nor the subsequent Danish irruptions, 
nor the Norman invasion, nor all the 
foreign influence which continued dur- 
ing the reigns of 54 monarchs, have 
been able to eradicate the language of 
the Saxons, who were governed by a dis- 
united octarchy during 620 years, from 
Vortigern to William of Normandy. 

It does nowhere appear why the 
Romans thought fit to improve Bri- 
tain so little, and to relinquish their 
long dominion over it; nor how blind- 
ed their quick-sighted policy and power 
of arms was to succeed so ill in this 
island. As their government of it 
weakened, they yielded to the enter- 
prising sway of Saxon pirates, who 
found it well worth their while to fix 
themselves in the establishments which 
they had formed; to adopt, even in 
their rudeness, many of their useful 
arts and enjoyments ; and to become, 
in their stead, the founders of a rival 
greatness, far surpassing them in dig- 
nity, in dominion, and in power! 

he simplicity of Saxon times was 
coeval with the customs of barter, and 
the little value set upon money, accord- 
ing to modern estimation; thus at Do- 
ver, when the King’s messenger arriv- 
ed, the burghers had to pay threepence 
for transporting his horse in winter, 
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and twopence in summer; and they 
also provided a steersman and helper. 
—2 Lurner, p. 108. 

The Gilds and Burghers contributed 
to the King’s, or to the Lord's revenue, 
sometimes in systers of honey, and 
sometimes in money. Ninety of them 
at Bath yielded 60 shillings, and per- 
sonal services, by which they held 
rights which have been since trans- 
mitted to their posterity. 

When the Saxons settled in Eng- 

land, they ceased to be pirates ; higher 
oe age opened before them; fertile 
ands, flowing rivers, woods peopled 
with cattle, and all the beneficial arts 
of the spindle, the distaff, the plough- 
share, and the progress to habitation, 
possession, and property, rendered ma- 
ritime robbery needless ; and the rights 
of social life exalted their nature. 

I now proceed to the derivations se- 
lected. 

Brive axp Bripe-Groom.—From 
Bryd-guma. Guma means a man, 
which word we have perverted into 
groom. Bryd implies marriage; hence 
also the bride. 

The Welsh for marriage is priodas ; 
and priodvab is a bridegroom ; priodi, 
to marry; all these in composition 
change into the initial B. 

Tue Devuce.—The venerable Bede, 
in his Commentary on Luke, men- 
tions demons appearing to men as fe- 
males, and to women as men, whom 
he says the Gauls call Dusii, the pre- 
sumed origin of our word Deuce.— 
Turner, p. 17. 

The deuce is in him, means the de- 
mon or devil is in him. 

The name of idol was wig; and the 
~ was wighed, a table or bed for the 
idol. 

FREEMEN, as well as Serving-men, 
were in the employment or service of 
superiors. Among their laws it is pre- 
scribed that, ‘if any give flesh to his 
servants on fast-days, whether they be 
free or servile, he must compensate for 
the pillory.”"—So in the laws of Ina, 
‘if a Freeman work ona Sunday with- 
out his Lord’s orders, he shall lose his 
liberty, or pay sixty shillings. — Leg. 
Ine. 15. 2 Turn. 95. 

A Freeman was respected as well in 
his station as in punishments for of- 
fences committed by or against him: 
and if reduced to slavery, he was called 
a white theow, or penal slave. 

**Theow or esue, or slave, had no 
political existence or social considera- 
tion. 
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tion.” P. 96. They were bought, sold, 
and conveyed and atrcest mt and are 
often enumerated by name with their 
posterity ; and a late law enjoined that 
no Christian, or innocent man should 
be sold from them.— Laud. Wilk. Leg. 
Sax. p. 107. Malms. 1. 3. Personal 
slavery at Bristol abolished by the 
preaching of Wultstan. Ibid. 99. Ma- 
numission, both by gift and by will, to 
slaves, was frequent, and is traced up 
to Edgar’s time. Sometimes absolutely, 
sometimes on a condition annexed. 
Documents of this kind are in preser- 
vation, where the freedom was pur- 
chased as a charitable act by some pa- 
tron for five shillings, or two shillings, 
signed and duly attested (p. 101), and 
sometimes the slaves purchased their 
freedom with their own savings. They 
were sometimes declared free at the 
altar; and the synod in 816 enjoined 
that at the death of a Bishop his Eng- 
lish slaves, who had been reduced to 
slavery in his life-time, should be freed. 
Spel. Conc. 330. 

Without the possession of a certain 
quantity of landed property, the dig- 
nity of sitting in the wittena-gemot 
could not be enjoyed, not even by a 
person who was of distinguished or 
noble birth, P. 92. — might - 
acquired by descent, roperty, by 
office, by Restos bet the dutinction 
of property was a still higher qualifi- 
cation for the gemot. This is a very 
high authority against the arguments 
for universal suffrage. 

Hype or Lanp.—Hynde of Land 
gave distinction to their owners as 
Twyhyndum, Syxhyndum, and Twelf- 
hyndum. This also shews that not 
only the Hyde of Land, but the num- 
bers in common use at this time are 
the same as those in the Saxon zra. 

Hocus-pocus.—There were two 
personages feared in the North of Eu- 
rope in Saxon times; from whose 
names words have become very fami- 
liar to ourselves! one was Ochus- 
Bochus, a magician and demon; the 
other was Neccus, a malign deity, who 
frequented the waters. If any perish- 
ed in whirlpools, or by ee or by 
bad swimming, he was thought to be 
seized by Neccus. Steel was supposed 
to expel him, and therefore all who 
bathed threw some little pieces of steel 
into the water for that purpose. It 
is probable that we see here the ori- 
gin of Hocus-pocus and Old Nick.— 
2 Turner, 17. 


Knieut.—The Anglo-Saxons dis- 
tinguished the period between child- 
hood and manhood by the term cuith- 
ade, knighthood. It is stated in Ina’s 
Laws, that a eniht of ten winters old 
might give evidence; and Bede's ex- 

ression of a boy about eight years old, 
is translated by Alfred, “* wes eahta 
wintra cnight.’ 

Lucky Days may be traced to our 
Saxon ancestors, who, says Turner, 2. 
23, adopted from Chaldea the notion 
that the celestial luminaries influenced 
the fortunes of mankind, and operated 
powerfully on the Saxon mind. Af- 
fairs were thought to be undertaken 
with better chance on peculiar days, 
and the full or new moon was the in- 
dication of the auspicious season. 

The sun was addressed as a female, 
and the moon as a male. 

Mirx.—Tri-milchi, the month of 
May; so called, because their cattle 
were then milked three times a day; 
which also proves the Saxon origin of 
the word. 

Book — Boc.—Beech, bark wood; 
on which letters were either cut or 
impressed. So the same word in Welch, 
gwydd, is a tree or wood, used to 
denote a book for the same reason. 
P. 30. 

MorcGew, or Marriage-gift, a pre- 
sent to the Bride by the Husband on 
the day after their marriage; intended, 
says Mr. Turner, 2. 83, as a compli- 
ment to the ladies for honouring a sui- 
tor with their preference, and for sub- 
mitting to the duties of wedlock. If 
she survived him, having children, she 
had half his property if she chose to 
live with them; but if she was child- 
less, his paternal relations took his pos- 
sessions and the morgen gift ; also if 
she chose another husband. This mor- 
gen gift laid the foundation of modern 
settlements and trusts. Wilk. Leg. 
Sax. p. 7. 

StooLt.—On the death of the fa- 
ther, the child (cild) was ordered to 
remain under the mother’s care, who 
was to provide it with sustenance ; 
for this she was to be allowed six shil- 
lings, a cow in summer, and an ox in 
winter; but his relations were to oc- 
cupy the frum-stol, the head seat, 
until the boy came of age. Wilk. 20. 

TumsLe.—Tumbling and dancing 
seem to have been synonimous, as 
they are both represented by the verb 
tumbian. The Anglo-Saxon version of 
the Guspel mentions that the daugh- 
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ter of Herodias tumbude before Herod ; 
and the word for dancing is tumbere. 
It is probable that the mode of danc- 
ing included much tumbling. 2 Turn. 
76. Probably the morris-dancing, and 
those on the summer theatres, used 
in pantomimes, and in the theatrical 
booths at fairs, take their origin from 
this ancient date of more than 1000 
ears. 

These instances are sufficient to re- 
mind the inquirer of the object stated 
at the beginning of this letter; many 
more selections might of course have 
been made, but these will excite his 
interest, and, without fatiguing his at- 
tention, afford him some amusement 
in his present recreation. A.H. 


—- 


List of Pictures at Hotme Lacy, co. 
Hererorp, taken by Joszrn Gut- 
ston, Esq. in 1785. 

Lossy Room. 


LL NOEL, a daughter of the 
Earl of Gainsborough. 

Two French Ladies, unknown, both 
in ovals. 

Digby, an Irish Bishop, black, wig 
and gown. 

Two black portraits over the door, un- 
known ; one like Kenelm Digby. 

A man unknown. 


Smacyt Eatine Room. 


Partridges, and other ornaments, carv- 

ed by Gibbons ; very fine. 
Great Room. 

Charles the First, over the Chimney, 
whole-length, in white Sattin, very 
fine, by Vandyke. (The same as 
Strange’s print.) 

Sir James, dither of Viscount Scuda- 
more, whole-length, in black and 

Id armour; very large, tilting spear 
in his right hand; white laced apron, 
flying sash over his shoulder, black 
boots. 

Lady Digby, whole-length, leaning on 
a pedestal ; by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
very fine. 

Sir John Packington, whole-length, 
with an immense ruff; white and 
black dress reaching half-way down 
his thighs; white breeches and stock- 
ings in one. 

Unknown whole-length, full front ; 
small falling ruff, red sash and gloves, 
staff in his right hand, and buttons 
se down the front of his black doub- 
et. 


Lady Packington, whole-length, red 
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hair, ruff and farthingale, white dress, 
embroidered with flowers, and puffed 


arms. 

The Duchess of Norfolk's mother when 
ung, and her Grandmother, whole- 

ook. in green blue mantle; her 
mother is sitting by the side of a font. 

Three figures, om kd eery in Van- 
dyke dresses, called the three Pende- 
rils.. By the _ of the picture, I 
should think it foreign ; one of them 
is playing on a Spanish guitar. 

**Lewis XIII. aged 38, 1639, Beau- 
bours fecit;” whole-length ; pearl 
and white slashed dress ; trunk hose, 
breeches and stockings; staff in his 
right hand ; robe of renee. 

Anne of Austria, grosse de huit mois, 
1638, aged 27, “‘ Beaubrun fecit,” in 
black dress, with lace. 


Drawine Room. 


Charles II. when a boy, a long green 
robe, capped red table, over the door. 

Earl and Countess of Southampton, by 
Sir Peter Lely, a fine double-portrait ; 
the Earl sitting; black cloak, with a 
very large star on it; white sleeves ; 
white staff in his hand; blue rib- 
bon ; and long hair; his lady is in 
yellow, standing. 

Charles I. in black and white slashed ; 
ribbon round his neck ; taggs; ruff; 
left hand negligently holding the 
handle of his sword; star on his 
cloak. 

Henrietta-Maria, in black, hands across 

James II. in armour, with long wig, 
laced cravat, and ribbon across; an 
oval painting. 

Anne of Austria, in yellow, sitting 
with Lewis XIV. when a baby, 
swaddled up, a blue ribbon on her 
lap; a curious picture. 

A most elegant beautiful portrait of a 
lady sitting in an elbow chair, dressed 
in white, with a brown and flowered 
robe loose, which her arms pass 
through ; a red and black flowered 

tuicoat ; the cap, &c. like those of 
Mary Queen of Scots; she has a 
ruff; her right hand with a glove 
on, and a glove belonging to the 
other hand in it, negligently falls 
over the corner of a table by her ; 
her left is in her dress; red chair, 
table, and curtain, within a garland 
of flowers, is inscribed 12 March, 
1614,” under it “‘ nospring till now ;” 
she has a bracelet of pearl on her left 
wrist. 

This lady can be no other than the no- 

torious 
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torious Countess of Essex, who was 
divorced, and married Car, Earl of 
Somerset in December 1613. The 
Spring of 1614 was the first she ever 
had seen according to her wishes *. 
A man and woman in black, both un- 
known; he with a roff, cloak, hand 
on his sword, and black bonnet ; she 
with a row of pearls in her hand, 
and an anchor round her neck. 
Three portraits; two gentlemen and 
one lady, by Sir Peter Lely, un- 
known; the lady in an oval. 


Next Room. 


Man over the door, in gilt armour, 
red sash, &c. ruff; oval. 

Two ladies over the other two doors, 
both unknown; one in white sat- 
tin, the other in red. 


STAIRCASE. 


Here are several French portraits, &c. 
unknown. 

Prince de Condé, in black and gold 
armour, with ribbon across. 

James 1. when a boy, 1574, with a 
cap, ruff, green breeches, pink stock- 
ings, and a hawk in his left hand; a 
curious whole-length. 

Cardinal Mazarine. 

Lewis XIII. a boy in black armour, 
and white sash. 

Anne of Austria, a head, black veil, 
and plain band. 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in a white 
and gold ribbed waistcoat, a brown 
cloak with gold buttons dependant 
from the shoulder, his hand on his 
sword, little ruffles, feather, beard 
and whiskers, and collar of the garter. 

Henry IV. of France, in black, with 
white sash, a ruff, with a beard and 
white hair. 

Philip II of Spain, a head only. 

o— of Bohemia, small. 
enry Frederick, Prince of Orange. 

Ernest, Count of Mansfield. 

Christian, Prince of Brunswick. 

Maurice, Prince of Orange, 1628. 

Queen Elizabeth, full front, very finely 
dressed in pompadour and gold, im- 
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mense ruff, very yellow, or red hair, 

and a fan in her right hand. 

A long passage gallery is hung with 
prints, but none are curious. 

The table in the Servants’ Hall is 
twenty-four feet long, and three wide, 
of one plank of oak; on the South side 
of the house is a noble gravel walk, 
twenty-four feet wide, and nearly half 


a mile long. 
—-o— 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 5. 
[* is with great pleasure I see it an- 

nounced that Chantrey’s large sta- 
tue of Dr. Cyril Jackson was last month 
placed in Christ Church, Oxford ; and 
that it is generally pronounced to be one 
of the finest pieces of sculpture the 
University can boast. The resemblance 
has been taken from the Doctor’s por- 
trait by Owen. 

The Cathedral of Winchester has 
just received a monument to the me- 
mory of the late venerable Prelate, Dr. 
Brownlow North. It is erected at the 
East end of the church. 

A handsome monument is also just 
raised, in the Church of Canford Mag- 
na, co. Dorset, to the memory of Ad- 
miral Russell, of whom you gave so 
Jong and interesting a Memoir in vol. 
XCIV. ii. p. t consists of a large 
tablet of statuary marble, raised on a 
dove-coloured ground, surmounted b 
——— naval trophies, and wit 
the Admiral’s arms, and motto ‘* Che 
sara sara,” below. It was executed by 
Mr. H. Harris, of Poole, and is highly 
creditable to his abilities. 

The tablet contains the following 
inscription,—a just statement of the 
gallant officer’s naval career : 


** Sacred to the memory of Thomas Mac- 
namara Russel, esq. Admiral of the White, 
late Commander-in-Chief in the North Seas. 
He actively served his country seventy years, 
with ardour, bravery, and ability, and com- 
bated her enemies in thirty-six engagements. 
His most undaunted spirit of enterprise dur- 
ing the first revolutionary wars of America 
and France was unrivalled. In 1784 he was 
offered the honour of knighthood, and at the 





* It may be so; but we are not entirely convinced. According to the old manner of 
dating, the 12th of March, 1614, was in the Spring of the year 1614-15, whilst the 


as of 1613 (that is 1613-14) was the first after the Countess’s shameless 


e are inclined to regard the motto ‘* No Spring till now!” rather as a compliment, (not 


extravagant in those times,) paid to the lady’s beauty by the painter or some 
Still the 


than as having any particular allusion. 


r admirer, 
rtrait may very probably be the beau- 


tiful but ‘* rotten branch of the Howards,” as Sir Francis Bacon termed her. If the pic- 
ture be still at Holme Lacy, the question may be decided by reference to her engraved por- 


traits. Epir. 


close 
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close of his brilliant career he received the 
warmest acknowledgments from the Admi- 
ralty, for his superior conduct as a Naval 
Chief. His successful blockade of the Texel 
during the threatened invasion of our shores, 
was conducted on a new and admirable sys- 
tem of his own. He was the first who had 
ever dared to anchor a fleet there, in the 
strongest gales of a northern winter, and on 
an enemy's lee shore! Heligoland surren- 
dered to him, by which he secured invalu- 
able advantages to his country. The mag- 
nanimous, intrepid, and generous heart of a 
British seaman was united in him with the 
urbanity of a courtier. He departed this life 
on the 22d day of July 1824, in his 85th 
year. Elizabeth, his wife, died on the 2d 
day of March, 1818, in her 66th year. 
This tribute to departed inestimable worth 
is affectionately inscribed by his son-in-law, 


George Edward Paley.” 


Still more recently than the pre- 
ceding, an elegant Grecian tablet of 
white marble has been erected to the 
memory of Lord Byron in the Church 
of Hucknal Torcard, about four miles 
from Newstead Abbey. It bears the 
following judicious inscription : 


*¢In the vault beneath, where many of 
the ancestors of his mother are buried, lie 
the remains of George Gorpon Noe. By- 
ron, Lord Byron of Rochdale, in the county 
of Lancaster, the Author of ‘ Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage.’ He was born in Lon- 
don on the 22d of January, 1788 ; he died 
at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on the 
19th April, 1824, engaged in the glorious 
o— to restore that country to her an- 
cient freedom and renown. His sister, the 
Honourable Augusta Maria Leigh, placed 
this tablet to his memory.” 


~= 


Mr. Unsax, Lea Hall, near Bir- 
mingham, Aug. 12. 

be ee Correspondent, ‘* R. 1.” 

Gent. Mag. xcrtv. ii. p. 290, who 
is in want of information respecting 
the family of Baskervill, will find in 
Nash’s ‘‘ History of Worcestershire,” 
vol. 1. p. 156, a pedigree of that fa- 
mily, beginning with Nic. Basquer- 
vile, who married a daughter of Her- 
fast, who was brother to Gonore, the 
wife of Richard Duke of Normandy, 
the great grandfather of William the 
Conqueror. There are twenty-two ge- 


nerations recorded, terminating in co- 
heirs, one of whom was the mother of 
the first Zord Chedworth. 

In answer to “‘ A. Z.” for informa- 
tion respecting the Dineley and Good- 
ere families. 


I would refer him also 
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to Nash's ‘“* Worcestershire,” vol. 1. 
p- 272, where he will find that Sir 
Edward Dineley \eft an only daugh- 
ter and heir, who carried the estate of 
Charlton to her husband, Edward 
Goodere, who was created a Baronet. 
Sir Edward Goodere died March 29, 
1739. As he lived at Burghope, he pro- 
bably was buried at Wellington in the 
county of Hereford, in which parish 
Burghope is situated. The Baronetage 
did not become extinct upon the mur- 
der of Sir John, and the execution of 
Capt. Samuel Goodere for that mur- 
der; but descended, first to Edward, 
the eldest son of the Captain, who 
died unmarried March 1761; when 
he was succeeded by his brother Sir 
John Dyneley Goodere, who died in 
1809 a poor Knight of Windsor, 
where he was well-known for his ec- 
centricities ; upon his death the title 
became extinct (see vol. Lxx1x. 1171). 
This last Baronet many years before 
his death sold the Burghope estate 
to Lord Selsea, which one of his 
ancestors had purchased of the heirs 
of William More, a descendant of 
the Mores of More Hall.—‘* The 
late Earl Coningsby, of Hampton 
Court, was used to fancy in his later 
years that all the most valuable es- 
tates in his neighbourhood belonged 
to him ; and one day, full of this ima- 
gination, personally demanded posses- 
sion of Burghope House, with sword 
in hand; Sir John Goodere, who was 
as mad as his Lordship, being inform- 
ed of this strange and unexpected re- 
quisition, immediately sallied from his 
house, inflamed with fury, mounted 
his horse, and drawing his sword, with 
a true spirit of chivalry, challenged his 
Lordship to decide the matter by single 
combat. The latter perceiving the 
resolute countenance of the knight, 
turned the head of his horse, and clap- 
ping spurs, valiantly rode away with 
the utmost speed, pursued with venge- 
ful ire by Sir John, and but just able 
to shelter himself under his own roof 
from the stroke of his infuriated oppo- 
nent.” Leominster Guide, 1808, p. 275. 
The Brass Mortar mentioned by 
your Correspondent Mr. Yates, which 
1 rescued from the melting-pot of a 
Brass-founder in Birmingham, is still 
in my possession, where it shall be 
preserved, with as much care as s0 
ancient and curious a relic deserves. 
Yours, &c. Joun Biounrt. 
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Bombay. With Engravings. Vol. III. 
4io, pp. 554. 


F India be intended to form an in- 

tegral part of the British Empire, 
no documents can be more important 
than those of the kind now belure us. 
Indeed, nothing is a more plain want 
of policy, than the neglect of having 
any country intended for a on pn 
possession regularly mapped, and sta- 
tistically investigated. A General or 
Commander-in-chief then knows what 
are the proper spots for cantonments 
of cavalry, what for infantry, where 
are the prospects of the enemy’s re- 
cruiting, and so forth. When Piche- 
gru commanded the troops in Flanders, 
paper placards, like those of the Lon- 
don street hawkers, were posted in 
different parts of the line of encamp- 
ment, even so simple as observations 
of the barometer, ‘* [¢ will freeze to- 
morrow, It will thaw to-morrow,” and 
so forth. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
And we are solemnly of opinion, that 
if a statistical survey is not imme- 
diately made, where the nature of the 
conquest renders it practicable, an 
omission ensues of serious moment to 
the lives and property of garrisons, 
settlers, merchants, &c. Indeed, a 
General, by false or defective infurma- 
tion, may be led into measures which 
absolutely insure defeat. He may be 
carried into swamps and woods, de- 
files, mountainous countries, in short, 
into situations where, for want of pre- 
vious knowledge, he is not provided 
with the proper tactical application of 
his forces. The absurdity is evident. 
He is required to march into a country 
of which he has no geographical de- 
tails; perhaps to march from London 
to Edinburgh as the crow flies, as if 
his passage was through the air. In 
India in particular, where troops are 
precious, maps and statistical investi- 
gations are imperiously necessary, as 
to the line at least of military roads 
(in India we believe there are none), 
the practicability of passage, and the 
possibility of provision. Street roads 
should be cut from one end of British 
India to the other, with vicinal 

Gent. Mac. August, 1825. 


branches, and every thing possible 
should be known of the state, and 
manners and customs of the country. 
It is evident that wisdom which sup- 
poses superior reason, points out all 
these things with regard to every fo- 
reign possession whatever, annexed to 
the Crown of Great Britain. There 
is, therefore, a branch of knowledge 
which we would call Governmental ; 
and as there are two dissertations in 
this volume, viz. the account of the 
Township of Lony (p. 172 seq.) and 
the statistical account of the Pergunna 
of Jumbousar, (p. 331 seq.) which 
ought to have been rendered unneces- 
sary, by Governmental publications 
under authority, like the Ordnance 
Surveys. We have thus spoken out, 
with the pure intention of doing good, 
that of enabling St. George ever to 
overcome dragons, not for the purpose 
of inducing party snakes to coil around 
him in his sleep, and poison him. 

Such are the sentiments which the 
present volume has suggested to us in 
particular, over aud above the usual in- 
terest which the publications of learned 
Societies ought to excite in the friends 
of Literature. 


We shall now proceed to the con- 
tents. 

I. Remarks on the state of Persia, 
Jrom the Battle of Arbela in A. C. 
331, to the Rise of Ardashir Balegan 
in A.D. 226. By Major Vans Kennelly. 

This paper is intended to show that 
the Parthians were noé a distinct peo- 
ple from the Persians, and that the 
former had not attempted to overthrow 
the religion of Zoroaster; that Alexan- 
der’s conquest of Persia was only at- 
tended by a change of the Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as the lands of the 
vanquished were not divided amongst 
the principal leaders of the victorious 
army, nor was even the country occu- 

ied, and its possession maintained, by 
arge bodies of troops; that the prac- 
tice of the Parthian warrior taking his 
unerring aim, while his horse was car- 
rying him from his enemy, is an usage 
which has always been as common to 
Persian as to Tartar tribes (p. 22); 


that there is no ground whatever for 
supposing, 
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supposing that the Parthians ever were 
a Scythian people (p. 23); that no in- 
formation is to be got from Muhame- 
dan writers, because there is no rea- 
son to suppose that any ancient histo- 
rian was ever translated into either 
Arabic or Persic, and such writers are 
therefore extremely ignorant of all 
events which have taken place in fo- 
reign countries (p. 25); that the two 
ceremonies of the Magi, viz. the Bar- 
sam, or holding small rods of the ta- 
marisk in their hands, while sacrific- 
ing or reciting prayers, and their co- 
vering their mouths while standing be- 
fore the sacred fire, were never prac- 
tised in any other religion than that of 
Zoroaster (pp. 35, 51); and in sum, 
that Arsaces or Arshak, who founded 
the Monarchy known by the name of 
Parthian, seventy years after the Mace- 
doniaa occupation, was a Persian, and 
that his troops and the inhabitants of 
the conquered country were Persian 
also. P. 44. 

Thus it appears that the object of 
the paper is to establish the identity of 
the Parthians and Persians. The au- 
thors used are Strabo, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Justin, Tacitus, Pliny, and Poly- 
bius. 

Concerning this position we have 
only to observe, that Parthia was never 
considered by the Greeks and Romans 
to have been any other than a province 
of Iran (Persia) proper, which pro- 
vince was bounded on the North by 
Hyriania, on the W. by Media, on 
the S. by Carmania, and on the E. by 
Aria; but that the inhabitants were 
not of an Aboriginal race, but Scythian 
emigrants. (See Sir Will. Drummond’s 
Origines, i. 301.) Sir William further 
observes, that Parthia was the present 
Erak Agem, a name signifying a coun- 
try of barbarians, which appellation 
was not only due to the ancient Par- 
thians, but is now in a greater degree 
to their modern descendants. (Id. 334 
—336. He further thinks, that in the 
early ages of the world Iran and India 
formed only one nation. (p. 361.)— 
Major Vans Kennedy will not admit 
that the Parthians were Scythians, 
(see the Memoir, p. 18 seq.) and very 
justly complains that the term Scythian 
is the opprobrium of antient writers, 
as from its vagueness and latitude of 
application, it never conveys any dis- 
tinct information.” (p. 18.) Sir Will. 
Drummond Jays to the charge of Isi- 
dore (Orig. 9. 2) the Scythian origin 
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of the Parthians (p. 301); but Isidore 
is plainly supported by Strabo and Jus- 
tin: nor do we think that Major Vans 
Kennedy has made out his conclu- 
sion in this point,—‘*‘ that there are 
no grounds whatever for supposing that 
the Parthians ever were a Scythian 
people” (p. 23); because we think 
that the ancients only meant that they 
were not aboriginal, but were of that 
country which they called Scythia, 
and which perhaps we should with 
the same licentiousness call Russia, 
though the nations composing that 
immense empire are evidently distinct 
tribes. 

II. Account of a bed of native sub- 
carbonate of Soda found in Malwa. 
By Capt. John Stewart. 

III. Notes respecting the principal 
remains in the ruined Cily of Bejapoor, 
with traditional accounts of their Ori- 
gin, &c. By Capt. W. H. Sykes. 

These ruins take date between the 
ee 1500 and 1672 of our era. The 

ingdom terminated in 1685, A. D. 
Arungzebe taking prisoner the last of 
its Kings, Secunder Adil Shah. The 
ruins consist of innumerable domes, 
spires, and buildings. The dome of 
the Sooltan Mahomed Shah's tomb 
transmits sound like that of St. Paul’s. 
(P. 57.) 

*¢ Over the South door of the tomh, and 
suspended by a long chain, is one of those 
meteoric stones, the occasional fall of which 
has produced so much surprise and discus- 
sion; the natives call it viylee puttur (light- 
ning stone), and suppose it possesses the 
property of preserving the building from 
being struck by lightning. It hangs too 
high to be distinctly examined ; but viewed 
with a glass, it has the appearance of a grey 
metallic stone.” P. 58. 

It is needless to observe, that speci- 
mens of these aerolites may be seen at 
the British Museum and elsewhere. 

At the tomb of Ibrahim Pad Shah, 

*« The windows, instead of lattice or fret- 
work, are composed of Arabic sentences, 
cut out of stone tables, the space between 
each letter perforating the stone, and ‘ad- 
mitting the ight...... What is very curious 
in this tomb is, that the ceiling is quite flat, 
made of square slabs of stone without appa- 
rent support : over this is a room with a 
convex ceiling, but the curvature so slight 
as to render it almost flat; upon this is 
= the admirably proportioned dome.” 

- 58. 

‘* From the angles of the Maitree Kujoos 

[a gateway and mosque] hang massy stone 


chains, which must have been cut out 4 
solic 
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solid blocks, as there are no joinings in the 
links.” P. 59. 

On one lower is a gun of iron bars 
thirty feet long. The ascent is by a 
winding ramp outside the tower. P.61. 

At the tomb of Buree Ali, “ the ris- 
ing Sun and Moon are badly painted 
on the walls amidst clouds; doubtless 
being typical of some event in the 
King’s life. 

Aurungzebe’s brass gun, mounted 
on a tower near the Mecca gate, isa 
great curiosity. Four men were put 
into it, and made to sit bending their 
heads. It would require an iron ball 
weighing upwards of 2500 pounds. 
Some stone shot were lying near, and 
they reach higher than the knee of a 
tall man. It is called Malik-i-meiden 
(the King of the Plain). Although 
nearly fifteen feet long, its diameter is 
such as to give it the appearance of a 
vast howitzer. The gun was once 
fired; but it threw down so many 
buildings, and frightened so many 
pregnant ladies into premature labour, 
that the use of it was interdicted for 
the future. It was cast by order of 
Aurangzebe, in commemoration of 
his conquest of Bejapoor, and is co- 
vered with Arabic sentences in relief, 
explanatory of that event. P. 62. 

“he Caravanseras are of curious con- 
struction, consisting of long lines of 
lateral arches ‘* placed in the manner 
in which the arches of a bridge are, 
built up at one end, but open at the 
other to the street.” P. Ge. 

IV. An Account of the origin of the 
Living God at the village 4 hinepore 
near Poona. By Capt. W. H. Sykes. 

This is a legend of miraculous non- 
sense, evidently fabricated for the pur- 
pose of recommending senseless super- 
stition, without even the interest which 
a writer for the nursery would think 
necessary to introduce into legends. 
Offended gods, it seems, punished the 
contumacious, by giving them the 
belly-ache (sie) (p. 67), a sort of un- 
picturesque revenge, which has not 
the ae sg merit of our fairies in their 
Cinderillas and other wonderful things 
which the laughing eyes of the pretty 
prattlers on our knees relate with so 
much glee. What a fine specimen of 
the Bathos! Papa, the fairy turned Tom 
Thumb into the Monument, King Ar- 
thur into St. Paul’s, and his Queen 
into Westminster Abbey! But ¢his 
story ends in their all having the sto- 
mach-ache. Some pearls, however, 


perhaps mock ones, may be scratched 
out of this mere heap of rubbish. It 
seems that the sanction of the god was 
shewn ‘* by a conical stone arising out 
of the earth, and that people of extra- 
ordinary sanctity buried themselves 
alive in a sitting position.” (p. 67.) 
That our Druids were modified Bud- 
hists, has been often asserted, and we 
catch like drowning men at straws, at 
any assimilation of stone worship, and 
the frequent sitting posture of skeletons 
in barrows, though we admit that the 
instances quoted are very little to the 


. 

- On the institution and ceremo- 
nies of the Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah, with a short account of the Kur- 
radec Brahmins. By Major-general 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. and K.L.S. 

This paper gives us an insight into 
what might have been the real mytho- 
logy of the eras of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, and may serve to convince us that 
Bryant’s system, which has laid the 
foundation of a new school of mytho- 
logy, has no archetype in history. It 
appears that the Sami tree was endow- 
ed with miraculous properties. Sir 
John Malcolm says, ‘* The Sami re- 
lieves from sin; the Sami destroys foes. 
It is the bearer of the vow of Arjoon, 
the beloved object received by Roma.’’ 

“In one of the learned Wifford’s 
papers in the Asiatic Researches, the 
name of Semiramis is stated to be 
partly derived from this tree. It is 
conjectured to be a compound of Sami 
and Rama, or ‘‘ he who sports in the 
Sami tree,” and he adduces indeed 
from the Pooranas authority for the 
etymology. P.75. 

We refer our readers to various 
oriental writers concerning the mira- 
culous properties ascribed to trees. It 
is too trite to require further observa- 
tion. 

The Dusra, says Sir John (a writer 
whom we hold in high respect for 
judgment and strength of mind), 

‘* Appears to me an allegory, represent 
ing the triumph of Virtue over Vice; but, 
like all stories in the Hindoo mythology, is 
so crowded with gods and g under 
various shapes and names, with a multitude 
of rakush or demons, giants, or monsters of 
every description, as to be rendered almost 
unintelligible.” P. 75. 

Sir John then gives us an abstract 
of the legend which contains a history 
of the metamorphoses of Doorgah, 
which, it seems, like our mysteries 

and 
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and Coventry plays, were sometimes 
dramatically represented on the differ- 
ent days of his festival. P. 75. 

The benefit of discussing Hindoo 
Mythology is, that we thus get at the 
real superstitions of antiquity, not 
Bryant’s inventions, attributing to the 
creation of reason what that faculty 
would certainly explode. Among bar- 
barians nothing but superstition makes 
an impression, and they who had to 
profit by superstition, invented idle 
tales, which had no more to do with 
Noah and the ark, than the dreams of 
our own Golden Legend. They were 
mere stories made up for occasions. 
In the legend before us, we find India 
the Hindoo Jupiter, Soorayer Phebus 
or the Sun, Chandra the Moon or Luna, 
Agnee the god of fire, Vulcan Vayoo 
the god of air, Varoona Nepiune, Pa. 
vona, Aolus, Kooverah Plutus or the 
god of riches, Yama Minos or the 
judge of the infernal regions. The 
war of the gods with the Titans, ap- 
parently symbolical of the difficulty of 
renovating the cultivation of the earth 
after the flood, an acknowledged fact 
(for the air really exists, and the only 
absurdity is Mr. Bryant’s building a 
castle in it),—the third eye of the Cy- 
clops,—the trident of Neptune,—the 
armour and warlike character of Mi- 
nerva,—the magical transformations of 
the Arabian genii,—the celebration 
of festivals by prayer, festivities, gym- 
nastic exercise, and every kind of war- 
like sports,—the martial qualities of 
the Amazons,—the veneration of the 
serpent, from the great serpent Andi- 
Shashah, or Ananta,—the Muses, from 
the Gopeias or mistresses of Kristna, 
the Hindoo Apollo,—the parasol or 
umbrella, the emblem of royalty (as 
on the Hamilton Vases)—the Centaurs 
from the Cinnaras,—the Fauns from 
the Gahyaca,—the winged Genii from 
the ganderwas, flying youths of beauti- 
ful forms and ie complexion,—the 
apotheosis of weapons,—sacred vessels 
and ¢aldrons,— drinking blood, as 
among our witchcraft practices, —cakes 
ornamented with flowers, accompany- 
ing festivals,—serpents, scorpions, ti- 
gers, and other noxious reptiles and 
animals, formed by incantations into 
guards, whence Cerberus,—dragons vo- 
miting fire,--human sacrifices;--all these 
things are shown to us as original Hin- 
doo superstitions in the valuable paper 
before us. It may be relied upon, that 
contemporary ideas can alone explain 
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contemporary circumstances; that rea- 
son cannot explain, as Johnson says, 
what reason never invented,—and that 
the attempt of men in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to elucidate 
the history of Mythology, must come 
under the denomination of romance, 
not of science; for, at the best, the 
most plausible theory can be but opi- 
nionative, and opinions can never con- 
stitute knowledge. Mythological fa- 
bles, when traced to their source, are 
pure inventions, taught purposely to 
foster superstition, which alone is che- 
rished by ignorance; learning is thrown 
“a in attempting to illustrate them. 

he earlier and ruder stages of ido- 
latry are marked by monstrous figures. 
They occur among the Australasians, 
are partially seen in Egypt, and were 
discarded by the Greeks, except in Ja- 
nus, Cerberus, and a very few instances. 
In India they still remain, and there is 
a great sinilerity between their idols 
and those of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
also in their mythology and that of the 
Eddas. 

( To be continued. ) 
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24. Topographical Sketches of Brighthelm- 
ston and its Neighbourhood. By E. W. 
Brayley, F.S. A. Illustrated with Twelve 
Engravings, by R. Havell, jun. 12mo., 
pp. 82. 

THE questions concerning a Bath- 
ing-place are, 1. What is the class of 
company usually resorting to it? 2. 
What is the extent of beach? 3. What 
rides and walks are. they? and, 4. 
What are the accommodations? In 
answer to the first question, much de- 
_—_ upon situation and size. If near 

ondon, and large, the company will 
be motley; if distant, chiefly composed 
of the opulent persons in the vicinity. 

As to the second question, a good 

beach is the grand temptation to pro- 

menades and rides, mere fs i this is 
wanting, invalids only will be the 
chief visitants. In regard to the rides 
and walks, towns on sea-coasts have 
seldom any rural scenery ; what trees 
there are, are deformed by the winds, 
and if there are good sea-views, they 
are all alike, but there may be good 
excursions to villages. Accommoda- 
tions of course depend upon the resort. 

Taking all the good characteristics of 

bathing-places together, the Isle of 

Wight exceeds all. Brighton, from 

its contiguity to town, and late —_ 

0 
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of the Court, has had London down 
by the coach to fit it up; and though 
it has distant good things, it is acknow- 
ledged that “* few trees grow in the vi- 
cinity, in consequence of which there 
is very little scenery of a picturesque 
description.” p. 13. Still there is a 
great deal of novelty in the bustle of a 
sea-port town. The resort of vessels 
to and fro, the business movements, 
the idle loungers, old, young, men, 
women, and children, the perpetual 
motion of the waters, the various nau- 
tical apparatus, the fantastic positions 
of the boats, all together make a good 
picture. And as people who have no- 
thing to do live the same every where, 
and miss nothing but society and their 
comforts, Brighton is better suited to 
answer their views, than places of more 
natural attractions. 

Brighton has only two striking ob- 
jects, the Pavilion and the Chain Pier, 
As to the former, whether it be a cor- 
rect imitation or not of the oriental 
style (which Mr. Daniell says itis not), 
it _is certainly an exquisite thing. 
What feelings attest, it is vain to dis- 
—?* No one can —_ that it may 

e justly called a capital fairy or gar- 
den-palace, or summer retreat, not be- 
neath a powerful Sovereign. The 
Chain-Pier is a national monument, 
and to the philosopher presents the 
most gratifying reflections. Except a 
curious ancient circular font, and Hol- 
lingbury Hill and Camp (which ap- 

ar to have been lanish), Brighton 

as no memorable antiquities; nor is 

it worth while for us to expatiate upon 
theatres, elegant houses, good hotels, 
and libraries. He who has money to 
spend, finds out all these things blind- 
folded. 

We shall therefore only say, that 
> work does credit to ” Mg ony 

‘opographical ability of Mr. Brayley, 
onl Ge skill of his artist. The iewuly 
and elegance of British bathing and 
watering places, show off the wealth 
and taste of the nation ; and though it 
may be more patriotic to behold our 
lions in their menageries of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, yet it is inte- 
resting to see birds of gaudy plumage 
enlivening our white cliffs. 


-- 

25. A Description of three ancient orna- 
mented Bricks, found at different Periods 
tn London and Gravesend, with Olserva- 
tions respecting the Date of their Produc- 
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tion and the Appropriation of them in 

Buildings. 8vo. pp. 32. 

THE bricks of the middle age, as 
to their external decorations, consist of 
two kinds, those painted, as we should 
call them, i. e. with colours burnt in, 
for floors, and bricks moulded in re- 
lief. Nothing is more evident and 
vetter known, than the ancient history 
of these bricks. One impressed with 
a lion in bas relief, was found in the 
ruins of ancient Babylon, and is en- 
graved in the Archzologia (vol. xiv. 
pl. 10, p. 56), and being an oriental 
custom, it was used by the Jews in 
the Middle Age. Ducange tells us so, 
and quotes the following authorities : 
Ist, Pliny (vii. 56), who says, “ Epi- 
genes apud Babylonios decxxx anno- 
rum observationes siderum coctilibus 
laterculis inscriptas docet.” 2d. Dio- 
— Laertius in Cleanthes, who, 
however, says not a word about bricks, 
only about shells and bones, thus in- 
scribed. (See p. 546, ed. Hen. Steph. 
8vo, 1594.) Besean also quotes a 
passage from Marten’s Anecdota, in 
which magical characters written on 
bricks are forbidden by Lewis, Kin 
of France, anno 1154, and are call 
a Jewish practice, ‘‘ Judzi cessent ab 
usuris et blasphemiis, sortilegiis Late- 
ribus.” Thus Ducange, v. Lateres. 
We are indebted for the reference to 
Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
— who (p- 110) has anticipated 
the appropriation of Bagford and 
Hearne’s brick to Samson, upon which 
four or five pages have been hee spent 
in supererogation.—Great mistakes 
exist upon the subject of bricks. In 
the Roman fashion, as wall-tiles, i. e. 
flat and equilateral, they appear mixed 
with stone-work, in the keep of Chep- 
stow Castle, and many other buildings. 
This was called Tigel-geweorc. As to 
bricks of the modern oblong form and 
moulded, they were introduced from 
France and Flanders temp. Edw. I. 
and II. (See Mr. Fosbroke, ubi su- 
pra); and the subject being thus well 

nown, we shall say no more than 
that our author has taken much pains 
with his subject, and written his Es- 
say chhoonaly. The account of Pan- 


tiles is also anticipated in the Ency- 
clopedia, p. 116 ; and we hope that we 
shall not be accused of ill-nature, if we 
express a wish that authors who can 
write well, and in a tasteful and judi- 
cious form, will, for their own sake, 

examine 
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examine previous writers, and not di- 
late upon subjects already pre-occupied, 
unless in the way of addition or illus- 
tration. The other Brick refers to the 
Legend of St. Hubert, and is very hap- 
pily explained. We are of opinion 
that an amuletical protective property 
was annexed to these bricks. 


~--@— 


26. Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recrea- 
tions. By John Howison, Esq. 2 vols. 
Svo. Whittaker. 


MR. HOWISON is of the East In- 
dia Company’s Service, a most agreea- 
ble traveller, and an observing aud in- 
telligent gentleman. He has produced, 
and apparently without effort, two very 
entertaining volumes, combining the 
attractions of travel and the specula- 
tions of the moral essay. The volumes 
begin with a description of life at sea, 
ond we accompany a lively and not ill- 
natured satirist, from our first enqui- 
ries for a cabin at the Jerusalem Coffee 
House toa landing in the harbour of 
Havanna. It is not our intention to 
delay an introduction.—Reader! Mr. 
Howis.n! Scene, the cabin of an In- 
diaman. 


“In large ships an abundant and even 
elegant table is kept; but its comforts are 
not available, except during moderate wea- 
ther. When there is a high sea, meals be- 
come an annoyance rather than a pleasure ; 
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cident, if two or three times repeated, ceases 
to be an entertaining one, and eventually 
causes irritation among the sufferers.” 


Mr. Howison asserts, and we think 
correctly, that intellectual operations 
are suspended on board ship; he ap- 
pears to have a decided antipathy to a 
sea voyage, which we suspect may be 
referred in some degree to the activity 
of his nature; for, if we rightly under- 
stand him, he is a person of no ordi- 
nary temperament, and the irksome- 
ness of confinement would weigh with 
heavier pressure on a mind constituted 
as his,—of course a calm is his abhor- 
rence. 

The following is a splendid picture. 
Speaking of the modifications of ocean 
scenery, and depicting very beautifully 
the varieties of sun-rise and sun-set in 
different latitudes, he says : 


“The most lovely and impressive sun- 
set I ever witnessed took place at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, where the river is 30 
miles wide. I was on board ship, and we 
lay on the middle of the majestic stream, 
the surface of which was perfectly calm, and 
apparently without current. A number of 
belugas or white whales sported silently on 
the still expanse around us, raising their 
backs gradually above it, in the form of a 
sunny crescent, and then gliding downwards 
with graceful smoothness and elegance.— 
On one side the dreary coast of Labrador, 
lightened by the glow of sunset into an ap- 
of richness and verdure, occupied 





for all the plans that have yet been invented 
to obviate the inconvenience of the rolli 
of a vessel, prove of little actual utility. "h 
at dinner in a gale of wind, is a scene 
as illustrative of the miseries of a sea life as 
any that can be chosen: on such occasions 
the more experienced passengers know when 
the ship is on the point of making a violent 
lurch, and prepare for it accordingly ; but 
the novices are usually taken unawares, and 
their plates, knives, forks, glasses, chairs, 
and their own persons, perhaps, are sud- 
denly hurled to the lee-side of the cabin. 
However, those who retain their places are 
probably in a situation not less ludicrous ; 
a delicate young lady just recovered from 
sea-sickness, will have a large ham precipi- 
tated into her lap; all the wine-bottles on 
the table may collect round a determined 
water drinker; the epicure of the party may 
lose sight of his plate of dainties, and find a 
dish of boiled rice in its place; an old In- 
dian may have a quantity of grilled liver 
forced upon him; and a roast pig will per- 
haps be seen going full speed towards a man 
who detests pork. Wheu quietness is re- 
stored, and when every one has extricated 
himself from his difficulties, a great deal of 
merriment may probably ensue; but the ac- 


the horizon; and on the other, the barren 
mountains of the American coast were dimly 
visible. Before us we traced the windings 
of the St. Lawrence, and saw them studded 
with islands, and narrowing into a more in- 
tense beauty, until they were lost amid the 
recesses of accumulated hills and forests. 
The Sun was setting serenely on a land of 
peace, a land which was calling the children 
of misery to her bosom, and offering them 
the laughing joys of ease and plenty. We 
were in the midst of the most magnificent 
of Nature’s works; these appearing still 
more magnificent, from our having seen no- 
thing but ocean and sky for many preceding 
weeks. We had just entered the gates of a 
new world, and it was impossible to view the 
glorious sunset that illumined its skies with- 
out mingled emotions of awe, gratitude, and 
exultation.” 


Life at Sea is followed by Boarding- 
house recollections, and the same keen- 
ness of observation, and the same deli- 
cate strokes of satire, are perceptible. 
The intrigues, the shifts and expe- 
dients of the conductors of these re- 
ceptacles for the homeless, are -—y 

told, 
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told, and the habits of those who te- 
nant them laughably discussed. We 
have then a good description of the 
City of Havanna. 

Mr. Howison’s forte is an almost 
intuitive perception of character,—no 
disguise can hide, no artifice can es- 
cape from his scrutinizing eye; and 
the principal Boarding-house of Ha- 
vanna is described with a vraisemblance 
really excellent. We would willingly 
crowd our notice with extracts, but it 
would be unfair to the author to pirate 
his beauties, and to the reader to anti- 
cipate his pleasure. 

We pass over an interesting Journey 
in the Deckan, abounding with vivid 
pictures of Asiatic scenery, and of 
Asiatic morals and manners. The 
short residence of two days at the 
Cape of Good Hope he turns to the 
best account, and his description of a 
scene from the Sable Mountain is 
given in Mr. Howison’s best style.— 
Of the journey from Havanna to New 
Providence, we can speak in the same 
terms of praise, abounding with anec- 
dote of interest; but we must hasten 
on to the second volume, containing 
his account of “ Life in India,” from 
which we propose to give a few ex- 
tracts. And first of manners : 

* The only thing that a stranger in Bom- 
bay will find to coincide with his previous 
impressions respecting Asiatic manners, is 
the bodily indolence of Europeans of all 
classes, and the undisturbed and unanxious 
routine of life which they enjoy. In no 
part of the world have men so little to do 
as in India; yet but a small proportion of 
that little is done by those to whom the 
performance of it belongs. This is one of 
the first things that strikes a new comer. 
He sees that existence is made as easy to all 
ranks as human ingenuity can make it, and 
that no one requires to pay any attention to 
those economical or domestic arrangements 
that would necessarily occupy a considerable 
ee of his time and attention, were he at 

ome. All little duties that create annoy- 
ance and personal fatigue, devolve upon 
servants and dependants, and gentlemen of 
=e from the Ensign to the Gene- 
ral Officer, seem to think and feel that the 
exertion of sleeping, eating, and amusing 
themselves, is as great a one as they can 
safely subject themselves to.” 


Of meals, it is said: 

“People usually get up at six in the 
morning, or even earlier, and take exercise 
of some kind, or perhaps transact business 
before breakfast. The forenoon is spent in 
visiting, or in professional duties; and at 


one o'clock a meal called tiffin is put 
the table. Tiffin with the } a 
lish luncheon, but is infinitely more abun- 
dant and substantial, consisting sometimes 
of beef-steaks fricaseed, curries, hams, &c. 
and a liberal oa of beer and wine. 
The rs of this unnatural repast are 
in ‘ae habit. of taking a siesta after co in 
other words, of going to sleep for two hours, 
which is a rational enough plan, the giddi- 
ness occasioned by the malt liquor they 
have drank often rendering them unfit for 
any thing else; on awakening from their 
afternoon's slumber, le pre for an 
evening drive on the Esp ’ . oo which, 
after viewing the same circle of faces, the 
same carriages, and the same uniforms, 
that they have daily seen for many months 
past, they return soon after sunset, and 
dress for dinner. This meal is served up 
about seven, and is little more than a pas- 
time and a matter of ceremony ; for in gene- 
ral most of the dishes are sent from the ta- 
ble nearly untouched,—the heat, the tropi- 
cal languor, and the meridian tiffin, all com- 
bining to drive away appetite. Coffee and 
tea succeed o- in the course of the 
evening, and in general separates 
long before midnight. a —. 

‘* A large dinner party in the East gene- 
rally proves a heavy and fatiguing affair. It 
consists of an abundant repast, of which no 
one cares to partake, —of obsequious attend- 
ance, useless as inconvenient,—of people 
who are too indolent to endeavour to amuse 
each other, and too w to be dis to 
feel amused rohnert —_ 


Alas for Asiatic morals! In one 
passage we are told, “‘ Were the ge- 
nius of Scandal at a loss where to es- 
tablish her head-quarters, I would re- 
commend that their site should be 
Bombay, and that she should select 
her personal staff from the resident so- 
ciety of the island.” And worse than 
this, it is added in another page; ‘the 
disgusting licentiousness with which 
women of the best reputation are talk- 
ed of, forms the chief defilement of 
Indian society, and the only base and 
vile feature in its composition. No 
female, however correct or modest, is 
safe from this kind of profanation.” 
After discussing a variety of topics, 
and setting forth in no partial manner 
the advantage and discomforts of a life 
in India,—after coutrasting the pecu- 
liarities of the three Presidencies, and 
intermixing some very sensible re- 
marks, and administering some very 
wholesome advice, he concludes a 
sketch, which is as animated and in- 
terested a performance as it is possi« 
ble to conceive. 


We 
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We have no space to enter on the 
details of the remaining portion of this 
volume, which is occupied with an 
interesting paper on Foreign Adven- 
ture, a chapter on the ‘* Cantonment 
of Seroor,” abounding with piquant 
sallies and interesting anecdote, and 
concluding with a tale, which we dis- 
like almost as much as we were pre- 
viously pleased. It is a disfiguring 
appendage, and we would fain blot it 
out fur ever, as a reflection upon that 
good taste and that sound sense, which 
are otherwise Mr. Howison’s charac- 
teristics. 

After all our admiration of Mr. 
Howison, he must forgive us if we 
say, that we cannot but recognize a 
tone of high colouring (dare we call it 
a spirit of exaggeration) in his volumes, 
which, though it does not affect his 
reputation as an entertaining py 
may in some degree weaken our faith 
in his fidelity as an Historian. But 
we will not dismiss him with the 
semblance of censure, much less will 
we “damn with faint praise.” It is 
long since we perused two volumes of 
similar interest, written in so agreea- 
ble a vein. There are few who look 
around them to such purpose,—fewer 
still who express so ably, so wittily, 
and so sensibly, what they see as My. 
Howison. We could travel with him 
‘from Dan to Beersheba,” and find 
nothing barren, for the magic of such 
a mind even placed— 

Sub curru nimium propinqui 

Solis in terra— 
would, like the fabled devotion of the 
Poet, but increase the intensity of his 
feelings, and enable him to extract 
intellectual pleasure, even in situations 
the most unpromising. 


27. Il Pastore Incantato ; or the Enchanted 
Shepherd, a Drama ; Pompeii, and other 
Poems. By a Student of the Temple, &c. 
12mo, pp. 136. Hurst and Co. 
THERE is a melancholy foreboding 

in the introduction to this little vo- 
lume, which disarms all criticism, and 
puts to silence the voice either of 
censure or of praise ;—for to him whose 
spirit is hovering on the brink of eter- 
nity, “* success or miscarriage are but 
empty sounds.” 

Die volume is dedicated to that ac- 
= gp scholar and elegant poet 
Wiflen, and is full of those early indi- 
cations of poctical talent, which some 
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unnamed calamity seems fatally to have 
interrupted. 

We have not witnessed unmoved 
the melancholy spectacle of youthful 
genius erecting its own funeral pile— 
nor have we been unmindful of the 
spirit which resignedly submits to so 
afflictive a dispensation. 


aa 
28. The Arabs, a Tale in four Cantos. By 

Henry Austen Driver. 8vo, pp. 99. 

Longman and Co, 

THIS is a graceful addition to the 
poetry of this most poetical age. Its 
beauties are manifold, and if, without 
trespassing on the dignity of manhood, 
we might use a compliment hitherto 
exclusively feminine, we would sa 
“« grace is in all its steps.” It is an af- 
fecting tale, chaste enough for the 
most fastidious delicacy, poetical 
enough for the most refined ear, We 
will leave the pleasant task of praise, 
and enter upon the no less agreeable 
office of analysis. 

The Poem opens on the arid waste 
of Ichama. A lonely wanderer is pur- 
suing his journey at speed, mocked 
with the false hope of the Mirage, yet 
urging his way in spite of the desola- 
tion around him. He encounters a 
Bedouin horde bent on plunder; he 
draws the Koran from his garb, and 
greets them with the solemn “ Bis- 
millah ;” they reply frou the same 
source ; and in an instant, at the com- 
mand of their leader, every sword is 
sheathed. To him the traveller was 
not unknown, and he promises pro- 
tection. The Arabs journey on by the 
light of a glorious evening (beautifully 
described), until they reach their tents. 
Their carousals are characteristicall 
related; and then follows a sketch 
that would justify any praise we could 
bestow : 

“ The last faint vestige of the day was gone, 
And deeper yet not dark, the ethereal blue 
O’er-arch’d the valley, round whose bosom 
soon 
Repose with silent hand her mantle drew. 
It was a lovely night, its stillness even 
Had something social in its power, all Hea- 
ven 
Was full of beauty ; and the cloudless Moon 
In orient splendour from her starry throne 
Watch’d o’er the sleep of Nature, as she lay 
Curtain’d in silver light beneath her ray,— 
How mild, how renovating was that sleep ! 
Not like the Desert’s slumber, dull as deep. 
There was a pulse, a breath in every thing 
Betokening life; the light wind’s noiseless 


wing 


Stim'd 
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Stirr’d.’midst the leaves ; each floweret that 
unfur! 


Is [pearls, 
Its blossoms to the stars, now gemm’d with 
Gave forth its sweets, and mirror’d on its 
breast 
The twinkling lights by which it was caress’d ; 
And many a waving bough in silence fann’d 
The rich aroma of the shrubs that grew 
Profusely sweet beneath, and softly threw 
To Heaven the grateful incense of the land.” 
In an hour like this the aged wan- 
derer is invited by his robber host to 
relate the cause of his rapid journey 
and of his altered appearance, and 
forthwith the sage begins his tale. He 
recites the devastation of his count 
by the Turks, and laments in a hig 
tone the ineffectual courage that o 
posed them,—he tells how he had wit- 
nessed the conflagration of his own pa- 
lace, and had fled to the camp of his 
brother, the last fortress of freedom; 
and here closed the fortunes of his 
race ;—he retired to wear out life as 
an anchorite ; the hope of vengeance 
the only feeling that remained. He 
s on to describe the cruelties of the 
'asha Morad, who assuming with his 
troop the character of Bedouins, car- 
ried on a predatory warfare of pillage 
and devastation. In this pursuit he 
encounters a troop, headed by a Frank 
(a Christian) of noble lineage, named 
Otho, and the Pasha’s only son is 
killed in single conflict with the Chris- 
tian; but not until a cowardly assail- 
ant had wounded the latter in the 
back. The Pasha smothers his ven- 
geance under the mask of forgiveness 
and friendship. He commands the 
stranger to be brought in safety, and 
he is nursed with tenderness. 
‘*They met, and not a trace remain’d to 
show 


That either e’er had deem’d the other foe.” 


The stranger is beguiled into unsus- 
pecting confidence, and surrenders him- 
self to an illusion, half real, half ideal, 
which had haunted him in his illness ; 
**a lovely earthly shape” had kept vi- 
gil over his rest, but vanished as he 
awoke. It was no vision; he encoun- 
ters the same form at twilight in the 
garden. They meet again and again, 
and exchange vows. This has been 
all effected with the connivance of the 
Pasha. Zobeidé, though she called 
the Pasha Sire, was in fact the daugh- 
ter of the brother with whom the 
wanderer had fought. Her mother 


was a Greek Christian, and the child 
Gent. Mac. August, 1825. 
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was reared in that faith. On the even- 
ing of the fatal rencontre, when her 
foster brother was slain, she had seen 
the wounded stranger conveyed to his 
room.. She had watched him there, 
and from pity she had learned to love : 


‘* When stretch’d upon his field the war- 
rior lies, 

Silent and cold in Death’s unconscious sleep, 

The glistening night-stars from the pitying 
kies 


8 
Look down, and seem in dewy light to weep ; 
So whilst he slumber'd, mildly beam’d above 
Her orbs of beauty, dewy bright with love, 
Yet not more modestly the star’s pure ray 
Withdraws before the unfolding beams of 


day, 

Than did those eyes avoid his kindling gaze, 
When he awoke and glanc’d upon her face.” 

But it was to serve the Pasha’s vin- 
dictive purpose that this had been per- 
mitted. From the “gallery's screen 
of curtain'd silk” he had witnessed 
these gentle ministrations of her pity, 
and he had resolved she should but in- 
crease the bitterness of the death which 
he had prepared for the Frank. But 
an Arab, faithless to his master, yet 
true to the wanderer, whose slave he 
had been, communicates the Pasha’s 
design, and it is to circumvent this 
that the narrator was hurrying with 
speed for assistance. Among the Be- 
douin Chiefs, 
«¢ The Emir ceas’d, and every scimitar 
Flash’d forth as eager for the common war.” 

The third Canto begins the action 
of the Poem, and we will take up the 
thread of the Emir’s history ;—fain 
would we tarry among scenes of gran- 
deur and sublimity finely pourtrayed, 
but space forbids ; nor can we give the 
description of the Pasha, that com- 
pound of hypocrisy and cruelty: but 
to omit the description of Zobeide is 
impossible : 
«¢ He who beheld her dropp’d his dazzled eyes, 
As if some being of celestial birth 
Had pass’d the golden threshold of the skies, 
To wander plumeless midst the scenes of 


earth. 
From the deep darkness of her glance there 
beam’d [dream’d ; 


That heavenly light by Painims fondly 
Such as "tis said the Houris’ orbs possess, 
Fire temper’d by the dews of tenderness. 
On her small lips a silent sweetness hung, 
Like ambient perfume on th’ unshaken rose ; 
And ere ye listen’d to her dulcet tongue, 
Ye knew each sound which broke their soft 
repose 
Must 
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Must be all music; as ye know, tho’ mute, 
How sweet would be the accents of the lute. 
If her fair hand a flowery garland wreath’d, 
In rival sweetness o’er the rose she breath’d; 
Dim on such skin were Oman’s purest pearls, 
As cloudy streaks upon the virgin Moon, 
And not a gem that lit her night-dark curls, 
Not all the lustres of her starry zone, 
Gave forth one ray to equal that soft charm, 
That native el , which, like the beam 
That glances o'er the surface of a stream, 
Play’d round her at each movement of her 


The mind which so beauteous a 
form enshrines is equal to her person, 
and above all, her innocent playful- 
ness and her gentle piety are very 
soothingly and touchingly described ; 
and strong in her Christian faith, she 
pours out her prayers to the Redeeming 
God. 

The fourth Canto is all bustle and 
activity to its close. It is ushered in 
with a species of Turkish tournament. 
Otho, the warrior of the West, the 
Christian lover, shines among the 
flowers of Asian chivalry, and rides 
side by side with the Pasha to the 
field. But the dreams of Zobeidé had 
been troubled, and a pre-sentiment of 
evil, which is as finely as poetically 
illustrated, clings to her through the 
day. The pastimes and the different 
sports are very elegantly given ; but 
the day closes on the splendid festival, 
and the cavalcade retrace their steps. 
Suddenly they diverge towards a cy- 
press grove, where Malee, the Pasha’s 
son, lies buried. 

*« the Pasha’s eyes now roll'd 
Portentous, and his victim’s fate was told.” 


With the bitterest invective he upbraids 
the Christian for the murder of his 
son, and taunts him with the pity 
which Zobeidé will feel for him. But 
deliverance is at hand. The Bedouin 
hordes have crossed the desert, and in- 
terrupt the sacrifice. The Pasha's 
troops are surprised and fly ; they rally ; 
the rescued Frank fights at the head of 
the Arabs, and the conflict is hot and 
terrible. Vengeance and retribution 
are sated with the slaughter. Pale 
_beauties rush from bower and gallery. 


*¢ And where is she the loveliest of them 
all?” 


She had been conveyed by the demon 
Pasha’s orders to a rock, where the 
tide was already swelling to overwhelm 
her. Her lover dashes down the steep, 
and by the aid of the boat which had 
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been left, reseues her from a watery 

ve. She is safe in his arms, when 
a shaft, sent by the Pasha’s arm, pierces 
his breast; at that moment the Javelin 
of the Emir is in the Pasha’s heart, and 
he falls toppling from the height into 
the sea. 


*€ Otho still liv’'d to breathe a farewell sigh, 
And once again he turn'd his fading eye 

On his Zobeidé, but that lonely ray 

Hath told at once all life had left to say,— 
That last sad look hath centred in one spark 
The parting spirit’s light, and all is dark ! 
They sunk together, for their lives were one. 
His heart was still,—hers could not beat 


alone ; 
Hope left the helm, to join their lips in 
death, [breath ; 


The passing wind receiv’d their mingling 
And by the mutterings of the tempest wed, 
The billows form’d for them a bridal bed !” 
We could have wished indeed that 
the Author might have told his tale 
without any aid of ours; but we shall 
have failed in our design if the reader 
be not impressed with the power and 
beauty of ‘The Arabs,’ a tale which 
reminds us of some of the happiest 
efforts of the deceased Byron, and of 
the grace and elegance of the living 
Moore. Perhaps a happy thought is 
not always original; perhaps an ori- 
ginal thought is not always happily ex- 
pressed ; but there breathes through the 
whole Poem so much of tenderness and 
beauty, so much of vivid colouring and 
powerful description,—so much, if we 
may term it, of indigenous virtue, that 
embalmed in its own Arabian fra- 
rance, it cannot but obtain the most 
Soserved popularity. 


29. The Poet's Pilgrimage ; an Allegorical 
Poem, in four Cantos. By J. Payne 
Collier. Small 4to. po, 120. Septimus 
Prowett. 

ALAS, for Allegory! Without pre- 
tending to fix the precise date of its 
expulsion, or attempting to settle whe- 
ther or no it be not yet tolerated in the 
peges of Spenser, or of its great pro- 
essor Bunyan, it is quite certain that 
no modern attempt to illustrate Reli- 
gion or Morals by personifying quali- 
ties and attributes, has been successful. 
We dare not venture to promise Mr. 
Collier that he is born to restore an 
obsolete taste, but we are convinced 
that they who will peruse his Poem 
will be amply repaid by the overfow- 
ing sweetness of his numbers, instinct 
with the spirit of the mighty are 

an 
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and will feel no slight desire that he 
who can so purely feel and so elegantly 

ress ical ideas, should never be 
y sae yoy feel alone, nor to sing in 
vain. 

The opening stanza is a perfect pic- 
ture ; we recommend it to Mr. Glover: 
«< High in the East the Sun of July shoue, 
Upland and valley streaming with the heat ; 
On # hill’s grassy side I lay alone, 
ex ied by elms, while at my feet 
Well’d ever forth a brooklet, noisy, fleet, 
That from a fissure in the hill did play, 

And joy'd from its dark deep the light to 
Greet, 

Dancing and ing all its merry way, 

Like mye ry scaped to freedom and 
to day.” 

We dare not attempt to analyze a 
Poem which, though sufficiently simple 
in its construction, would yet compel 
us to tread the Pilgrima = by step, 
until we were left in the ‘ Poet’s pur- 
gatory.’ It is avowedly written on 
the model of the “antique school ;” 
and though the phraseology be occa- 
sionally somewhat remoter than the 
antique, yet is it a very clever perform- 
ance; and though not immediately po- 
pular, nor written “ ad captandum,” 
we dare predict for it an abiding re- 
putation, when more noisy and more 
talked-of productions are forgotten. 
Like the immortal Milton, our poet 
may not find “fit hearers” in his own 
generation; but, if we mistake him 
not, he is of a temperament that can 
commit the claims of genius to pos- 
terity, in proud anticipation of his 


reward. 

—_>— 

30. Oratio in Collegii Regalis Medicorum 
Londinensis Edibus novis habita die dedi- 
cationis, Junii xxv. M.DCCCXXV. ab 
Henrico Halford, Baronetto, Medico Re- 
gis Ordinario, Preside. 4to. pp. 16. 
THOUGH it is not fitting that 

scientific works should be written in 

Latin, on account of the ambiguity to 

which they are thus —. the ne- 

cessity of avoiding which ambiguity 
has occasioned the barbarism of monk- 
ish Latin; yet these objections cannot 
attach to orations or many other pro- 
ceedings of learned bodies, who ought 
of course to adopt forms suited to their 
dignity. Besides, every scholar is fond 
of fine Latinity, and considers the com- 
position of it to be a very elegant ac- 
complishment. Such scholars will not 
be disappointed in the inaugural Ora- 
tion of the honourable and eminent 
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Baronet*. It is very elegant; and the 
only disappointment is, that it was 
not of course practicable to include in 
it the high character of medical science 
in Great Britain, not surpassed, 3 


haps not equalled, in any part of 
rope. We shall give a specimen : 

** Quodcunque Antecessoribus nostris vi- 
sum fuerit in sdificandd Domo suA moliri 
id omne nos seduld conati sumus in reficien- 
da. Habueruntne igitur illi conclave, ubi 
Censores pro auctoritate et dignitate sud 
congredi possent? Habemus. tos Thea- 
trum extrui voluerunt, in quo solennes eo- 
rum, qui do nos sui fecerint, 
laudationes instaurare possent; aut in quo, 
si placuisset, medicine studi instituerent 
docendo? Nos etiam extruximus : quanquam 
nostrim est potids de doctis judicium facere, 
quam indoctos docere. An Ccenaculum ad- 
paraverunt, ubi corpus commode et jucunde 
reficerent Socii; et Bibliothecam aptam et 
concinnam, ubi, negotiis atque urbano ogere 
defessi, vacui curA ac labore, libere animi 
remissioni indulgerent ? Adparavimus nos 
quoque. Quin vos dicite, illustrissimi Au- 
ditores (vos etenim perspexistis), annon 
libri, imagines, quodcunque denique sit Atti- 
cum, apud nos etiam Attice sint adservata.— 
Provisum est porrd nobis, quod Antecessori- 
bus nostris admodum deerat, Museum ; in 
quo reponamus, quicquid, ex AnatomiA pe- 
titum, humane fabricationis structuram, 
morbo lzsam vitiatamque, explicet.” P. 13. 

All this is as it should be, in perfect 
taste; and though we felt rather dis- 
turbed that persons who are so stingy 
in allowing the delights of the Coena- 
culum to others, should say that they 
had made proper provision of it for 
themselves, yet the Anglicism is a fine 
trait of the national character. No 
public business is done in England 
without a dinner; and we recollect 
that when a new county hall was 
building, there was great importunit 
for a good dining and ball room, a 
obtentu of a grand jury room. 








Bayley’s Tower of London. Part II. 

(Continued from p. 40.) 

SO great is the merit of Mr. Bayley 
in biography, that were it not for the 
name in the tit , we might sus- 
pect that the volume was the work of 
Southey. This is no inconsiderable 
praise; for in poetical display of inci- 
dent and characteristic features, in ju- 
dicious reflection, and well-jointed con- 
catenation of narrative, we know of no 


31. 








* Of the ceremonies of the occasion, see 
p- 76. 


rival, 
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rival, ancient or modern, to the Lau- 
reat. His biographical productions 
resemble fine pieces of music ; con- 
trast, harmony, and all the respective 
parts join in producing one grand and 
imposing effect. 

rom Mr. Bayley we gather in par- 
ticular new lights as to the state of 
the Constitution, and important eluci- 
dations of history. The first which we 
shall here notice is, that the trial and 
execution of State criminals, whether 
innocent or guilty, were merely fic- 
tions of law, by which the fiat of the 
Sovereign was put in execution, or the 
obloquy of popular dislike removed 
from his own person to the sufferers. 
Charles the First has been severely 
blamed, and justly so, for sacrificing 
Strafford, but he only complied with 
precedent. 

An instance of this occurs in Emp- 
son and Dudley. It is well known 
that they were mere tools of Henry 
VII.—common informers, with the 
rank of Judges, who made up a for- 
tune for the Sovereign and themselves, 
by levying penalties of all sorts. To 
such nuisances popular hatred attaches 
of course. Upon the accession of 
Henry VIII. public indignation de- 
manded punishment of them; but 
they had not violated the law; they 
had only converted it to an instrument 
of torture, a rack applied ad crumenam, 
a part of the human person unnoticed 
by physiologists, but possessed of most 
surprising effects upon the nerves and 
passions, and mental and muscular ac- 
tion. But there was no law of course 

rohibiting this mode of picking poc- 
Kets, this galvanic effect upon the hu- 
man constitution; and because the 
Royal physician who administered 
these unwelcome medicines to cure 
his subjects of repletion and dropsy, 
as to riches, was inaccessible in the 
way of punishment, therefore the 
chemists who furnished the drugs were 
the — objects of vicarious suffer- 
ing. Upon their pleading, however, 
that all their acts had been in obe- 
dience to their Sovereign’s orders, the 
Council found it imprudent to take 
such ground; but on being driven to 
extremities in point of law for their 
proceedings, absolutely made the ty- 
ranny of the defendants, their perver- 
sion of the law, the means of their re- 
tributive punishment; we say perver- 
sion of the law, because, now at least, 
it allows no constructive interpretation 
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of treason. It can be proved only by 
overt acts. 

Upon this decision of Council, that 
they could not be convicted by the 
means first proposed, 

“ hay Ber returned to the Tower, and 
it being found impossible to proceed against 
them on these charges, without entailing 
infamy on the memory of the late King; 
and as the public clamor became still more 
loud for their punishment, means were found 
to accuse them of high treason, for having, 
as was pretended, during Henry the Seventh’s 
illness, engaged certain of their friends to 
be ready to take arms at an hour’s warning; 
whence it was inferred that they had medi- 
tated seizing the King’s person, and possess- 
ing Gamaiion of the administration. On 
this improbable and almost absurd charge, 
they were both tried and declared guilty, 
and the verdict against them being followed 
by a bill of attainder in Parliament, they 
were sacrificed to the violent clamours of the 
people. After a suspension of several 
months, Henry was reluctantly brought to 
sign a warrant for their execution, and they 
were accordingly led out of the Tower, and 
beheaded on the adjoining Hill.” P. 354. 


Now mark the consequence of a 
change of thin The Hevwsien is 
not now reduced to such violent modes 
of administration, and treasonable acts 
are only committed by low people act- 
ing under the influence of faction, not 
of the Sovereign, but of a party directly 
hostile personally and politically. 

Mr. Bayley next proceeds with the 
trial of Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was punished with death because 
a Monk had prophesied that he should 
be King of England, and he had spoken 
unwisely on the occasion. Here en- 
sued another violation of the law. 
*« The witnesses were not examined in 
court before him,” but he was con- 
demned upon the depositions given for 
his apprehension, &c. (p. 335.) How- 
ever, “‘he died calmly ; acknowledged 
that he had offended against the King, 
and desired all other noblemen to take 
warning from his fate (p. 357) ;” just 
as a school-boy, humiliated by a flog- 

ing, begs pardon for fear of another. 
So different is now the predominance 
of intellectual power and high personal 
character, that the very lowest crimi- 
nals only are capable of such abject 
behaviour. 

The next sufferers were Bishop 
Fisher, an honest martyr to principle 
(understanding by the word martyr a 
sufferer from principle); Sir Thomas 
More (an odd man, much extolled 

beyond 
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beyond his merits) ; and Anne Boleyn. 
The misfortune of Henry's female fa- 
vourites was, that they were of too 
high rank to be his mistresses; and 
that as to him the trammels of matri- 
monial law were too irksome for his 
patient endurance, after extinction of 
affection, murder, if legalized, was 
in the common course of things; and 
in the days of Elizabeth, the r, ade at 
Paul’s Cross indirectly recommended 
the assassination of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The ‘‘ Edwardum nolite occi- 
dere,” &c. the famous —— of 
Adam Torleton, Bishop of Hereford, 
relative to Edw. II. is another and 
better known proof. 

Passing by less important victims, 
we come to Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, who was never brought to 
trial, and coolly murdered, through her 
connection with the Royal line of 
England. Not even a suggestion of 
common sense or decency was regard- 
ed in her execution, by tying her arms 
and legs. 

*¢ A scaffold was erected for her execu- 
tion oy the green within the Tower; but 
when conducted thither, and required to 
lay her neck upon the block, she stedfastly 
refused to do so, declaring she was no trai- 
tor; and the executioner followed her round 
the platform, striking at her hoary head, 
and in this shocking manner, at seventy 
years of age, the last of whole blood of the 
royal line of Plantagenet was literally maul- 


ed to death!” P. 378. 


With regard to Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, means utterly unjust 
and unconstitutional were adopted. 
Articles of accusation were secretly 
preferred against him, upon which he 
was arrested ; the bill of attainder was 
carried through the House without a 
hearing of the prisoner, or a witness 
being called to substantiate the charges 
against him. P. 382. 

In p. 387, Mr. Bayley informs us 
from Burnet, that the term Catholic 
Faith was in the early part of the Re- 
formation, applied to the Lutherans, 
‘fin its true sense, in opposition to the 
novelties of the See of Rome.” 

Such was the barbarism of the age, 
that when poor Anne Askew was 
stretched upon the rack, Sir Richard 
Rich and Sir Thomas Wriothesley the 
Chincellor were not only present, but 
assisted in increasing her tortures. P. 
393. 

When the Duke of Norfolk was 
imprisoned in the Tower, he was even 
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obliged to beg of the Council sheets 
to lie upon. B. 397. 

We find another instance of very 
unjust proceedings in the case of the 


Lord Admiral Seymour : 


“On the 27th, the bill of attainder was 
sent by the Lords to the Commons with a 
message, that if they desired to proceed as 
the Lords had done, those Peers who had 
given evidence in their own House should 
—e and declare it to the Commons. But 
the unpopular mode of proceeding ado 
by the Lords met with colin one 
in the lower House; many of its members 
argued forcibly against the injustice of at- 
tainders in absence ; they thought it strange 
that some Peers should rise up in their 
places in their own House to relate matters 
to the slander of another, and that he should 
be thereupon attainted; and they pressed 
that the Lord Admiral should be brought 
to trial at the bar, and be heard to plead for 
himself. But there seems to have been 
some secret reasons for this not being ac- 
ceded to, and on the 4th of March a mes- 
sage was sent from the King, that he thought 
it was not necessary to send for the Admiral, 
and that the Lords should come down and 
repeat before them the evidence which they 
had given in their own House.” P. 309. 


Mr. Bayley observes that this was a 
little more regular than Parliamentary 
attainders had been in the last reign, 
for here the evidence upon which it 
was founded was given before both 
Houses. P. 310. 

Upon the trial of Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, the witnesses against him 
were not examined in court, but only 
their depositions read. P. 311. 

The short reign of Edward VI. re- 
sembled the proscriptions under the 
triumvirate of Augustus, Lepidus, and 
Antony; situations in which the 
greatest rogue has the best chance of 
safety. ‘The wonder is, that the Com- 
mons ventured so far as they did in the 
matter of Lord Seymour's attainder. 

Sir Thomas Arundel, a friend of the 
Duke of Somerset, was attainted with 
the pony — it — that ~ lock- 
ing up the Jury for part of that da 
ma all the following night, th whe 
thought him innocent only yielded for 
Sear of their own lives. (P.417.) What 
would be thought of a Statesman, who 
in our own days held out such a me- 
nace to a Juryman? 

As the ruins of Rome, and the pic- 
tures of Italy are studies for artists, so 
do we think that State imprisonments 
in the Tower are studies tor pupils in 
From the reign of 


English history. 
Mary, 
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Mary, however, there is no important 
catenin to be derived. The paint- 
ing of a butcher’s shop, by Caracci, is 
on ws from its connection 
with portrait family-history, and fine 
execution. But there is nothing of 
any merit or agreeableness in the re- 
presentation of Mary’s Slaughter-house, 
or her Butcher-bishops. There is only 
disgusting caricature in a masquerade 
of mitres and blue aprons, Bibles in 
one hand, and hatchets in the other. 
Mr. Bayley only calls Mary “a stern 
bigot ;” for our parts we can form no 
other opinion of her than that she con- 
strued the prophecy of turning the 
Sun and Moon into blood in a literal 
sense, and hoped that she was the spi- 
rit appointed to execute it. She longed 
for a child; but Providence pouty 
revented it, because nothing but 
Flood would have issued from her 
breasts. She had her father’s vices, 
in spirit above proof. She was Maria 
Henky-Eseutissima ; a daughter 
whose soul, body, bones, and nerves, 
were made out of the Six Bloody Ar- 
ticles. This is a flight a la Burke; 
but really we cannot think of Mary 
without falling into a violent passion. 
But Providence may convert evil 
into There cannot be a doubt 
but that the disposition of her father 
revailed to a certain extent in Eliza- 
th, as well as in Mary; and yet that 
spirit was in the former made the in- 
strument of carrying her through her 
perilous reign, and finally establishing 
the Reformation. Hume says that he 
does not like so many masculine qua- 
lities in her character ; but more femi- 
nities would have ruined her. It was 
very properly said of Elizabeth and 
James, that the one was a Queen in 
, and the other a King in pet- 

ticoats. The perpetual conspiracies 
against the person of Elizabeth justly 
vindicated the vigilance of her Govern- 
ment, though nothing can extenuate 
the cruelties exercised upon the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. The fact, however, 
is, that our ancestors were savages ; and 
it was a rule of Government in this 
and the preceding reigns, that none 
should meddle with State affairs but 
the members of the Administration. 
If they did, they were first warned, 
and then surrounded with spies, and 
entrapped into imprudent language or 
actions, until t d gone far enough 
to give a plausible face to accusation. 
Then they were apprehended upon as- 
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sumed treason, and in most instances 
punished with death. Elizabeth more 
than once complained of the free lan- 
guage used in the Commons, notwith- 
standing privilege, and always gave 
them to understand that to concern 
themselves with her or her Govern- 
ment, was great presumption. 

The custom of making rings favou- 
rite articles for presents is well known ; 
but by no means the reasons why they 
in particular were thus selected : 

«Sir John Perrot sent one of his gen- 
tlemen ashore with a diamond, as a token 
unto his mistress Blanch Parry, willing hym 
to tell hir, that a diamond coming unlooked 
Sor did always bring good looke (luck) with 
it; which the Queene hearing of, sent Sir 
John Perrot a fair jewel hanged by a white 
cypresse, signifying withal, that so long as 
he wore that for hir sake, she did Leleve, with 
God’s helpe, he should have no harme.” 
P. 504. 

The last incident lends further pro- 
bability to the accuracy of the Sing 
story about Essex. 

It is astonishing to find how igno- 
rant our ancestors were of the natural 
properties of matter. We have read 
in the wars of Charles [. of cannon 
having been rendered useless by merely 

uring poison into them ; and we find 
that a fellow was hanged for treason, 
because he had vowed to take away 
the Queen’s life by rubbing poison on 
the pommel of her saddle, and actually 
made the experiment, but without ef- 
fect. He had also anointed the Earl 
of Essex’s chair, and there it was 
equally unsuccessful. (p. 509.) It is 
well known that the supposed pro- 
perry of flying, conttunel upon the 

roomsticks of witches, was bestowed 


by means of smearing them with a par- 

ticular ointment. See Fosbroke’s En- 

cyclopedia of Antiquities, ii, 527. 

( To be continued. ) 
-—@— 

32. The Life of Frederick Schiller, compre- 
hending an Examination of his Works. 
Sve. pp. 352. Taylor and Hessey. 
THIS is an exceedingly well writ- 

ten Life of the German Shakspeare, 

and a most skilful analysis of the writ- 
ings of this extraordinary genius. It 
is a work far exceeding in execution 
all that it pretends to or promises, and 
in a style of elegance and of eccasio' 
loftiness worthy of its subject. 

We have been exceedingly delighted 
by a perusal of this noble specimen of 
critical Biography, and we regret that 

our 
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our limits will not permit us to vindi- 
cate our praise by copious extracts. 
We select, however, the following, as 
an able and eloquent exposition of the 
literary character of Schiller ; and as it 
is of this that the volume principally 
treats, our readers will perceive how 
masterly is the hand which has given 
to us in an English dress, not a trans- 
lation, but an imperishable and origi- 
nal record of the finest genius which 
Germany, prolific of genius, has 
brought forth; in another age to 
stand in the foremost rank | 
the master spirits of his century, an 
be admitted to a place among the 
chosen of all centuries. 

‘«¢ No man (says his biographer) ever wore 
his faculties more meekly, or performed 
great works with less consciousness of their 
greatness. Abstracted from the contempla- 
tion of himself, his eye was turned upon the 
objects of his labour, and he pursued them 
with the eagerness, the entireness, the spon- 
taneous sincerity of a boy pursuing sport. 
Hence his ‘ childlike simplicity,’ the last 
perfection of his other excellencies. His 
was a mighty spirit, unmindful of its might. 
He walked the earth in calm power; ‘ the 
staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam ;” 
but he wielded it like a wand. 

“« Literature was his creed,—the dictate 
of his conscience. He was an apostle of 
the sublime and beautiful, and this his call- 
ing made a hero of him; for it was in the 
spirit of a true man that he viewed it, and 
undertook to cultivate it, and its inspira- 
tions constantly maintained the noblest tem- 
per in his soul. The end of Literature was 
not in Schiller’s judgment to amuse the 
idle, or to recreate the busy, by showy 
spectacles for the imagination; least of all 
was it to gratify in any shape the selfishness 
of its professors, to minister to their malig- 
nity, their love of money, or even of fame. 
For persons who degrade it to such pur- 
poses, the deepest contempt of which his 
kindly nature could admit was at all times 
in store. ‘Unhappy mortal!’ says he to 
the literary tradesman, the man who writes 
for gain ; ‘ unhappy mortal! that with science 
and art, the noblest of all instruments, ef- 
fectest and attemptest nothing more than 
the day drudge with the meanest,—that in 
the domain of perfect freedom, bearest about 
in thee the spirit of a slave.’ As Schiller 
viewed it, genuine Lit e includes the 
essence of Philosophy, Religion, Art, what- 
ever speaks to the immortal part of man.” 

Again : 

**On the whole, we may pronounce him 
happy. His days passed in the contempla- 








tion of ideal grandeur; he lived among the 
glories and solemnities of universal Nature ; 
his thoughts were of Sages, and Heroes, and 
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scenes of Elysian beauty. It is true he had 
no rest, no peace, but he enjoyed the ov 
consciousness of his own activity, whic 
stands in plece of it for men like him. _ It is 
true he was long sickly, but did he not even 
then conceive and body forth ‘Max Picco- 
lomini,’ and * Thekla,” and the ‘ Maid of 
Orleans,’ and the ‘Scenes of William Tell ?’ 
It is true he died early, but the Student will 
exclaim with Charles XII. in another case, 
* Was it not enough of life, when he had 
conquered kingdoms?’ Those kingdoms 
which Schiller conquered were not for one 
nation, at the expense of suffering to ano- 
ther ; they were soiled by no patriot’s blood, 
no widow's, no orphan’s tear,—they are 
kingdoms conquered from the barren realms 
of darkness, to increase the happiness, and 
dignity, and power of all men,—new forms of 
truth, new maxims of wisdom, new images 
and scenes of beauty, won from the ‘ void 
and formless infinite,’ a xrnua és alei,—‘a 
possession for ever,’ to all the generations 
of the earth.” 


Now this, it must be confessed, is 
beautiful, and we are unwilling to 
weaken its effect, by adding a syllable 
of our own; but we dre constrained 
to say that, afier all, “the highest 
style of man” is that of * Christian.” 
To assert, therefore, that the “ fiery 
consciousness of activily”’ was in “the 
place of rest” to Schiller, seems to us 
to argue a frame of mind far from the 
influence of that wisdom, compared 
with which the sublimest speculations 
of the philosopher are but as dust in 
the balance, and the proudest achieve- 
ments of the human intellect altoge- 
ther lighter than vanity. We will not 
pursue the subject. We can only re- 
peat our general praise of this able vo- 
Lone, which exhibits, in no ordinary 
manner, both elegance of style and 
acuteness of analytical criticism. 


--@ 

33. Antiquities in Westminster Abley. An- 
cient Oil Paintings and Sepulchral Brasses 
in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster; engraved from Drawings by 
G. P. Harding, with an Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Heraldic Description, by 
Thomas Moule, Author of Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, &c. 4to. pp. 48. 


OF Westminster Abbey and its 
glorious contents we are professed de- 
votees, and we ever welcome with un- 
feigned satisfaction any publication 
tending to illustrate its iste or dis- 

lay its beauties, Actuated by these 

eelings, we dilated at some length on 
Messrs. Neale and Brayley’s excellent 
History (see vol. xc1u. pp. 137, 236). 
What 
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What Mr. Smith some years since 

formed for the relics of early paint- 
ing, at that time discovered in the 
ancient Palace of Westminster, is 
here performed for some similar spe- 
cimens of painting and engraving in 
the ancient Church. Mr. Harding, 
with whom this Work has origi- 
nated, is well known as the artist, 
to whose industry and research the 
public are indebted for that complete 
series of Portraits of the Deans of 
Westminster, which is an almost ne- 
cessary accompaniment to Mr. Neale’s 
History. Of the present publication a 
similar opinion may be given; — it 
should at least stand on the same 
shelf. 

The plates are in the best style of 
line-engraving, and in number twelve ; 
three represent Paintings on an an- 
cient wooden enclosure near the altar, 
and each of the others some remark- 
able monumental Brass. 

On the former subject an interesting 
discussion is introduced, on which we 
hope to enter more fully another month. 
It is only necessary to remark here, that 
Mr. Harding’s drawings excel in accu- 
racy all former representations of the 
same subjects; and that, by the re- 
moval of some old boarding, whilst he 
was making his drawings, he has at- 
tained a more perfect, and indeed com- 
plete, view of the paintings. 

The Brasses engraved are those of 
John Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Lord High Treasurer of England, 
ob. 1395; Robert Waldeby, Arch- 
bishop of York, ob. 1397; Eleanor 
Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, ob. 
1399; Sir John Herpeden, kant. fifth 
husband of Joan de la Pole, grand- 
daughter and sole heiress of John 
Lord Cobham, ob. 1457; Sir Hum- 
phrey Bourchier, eldest son of Lord 

rners, slain at the battle of Barnet, 
1471; Sir Thomas Vaughan, knt. 
Chamberlain to Prince ward, ob. 
temp. Edw. IV.; John Esteney, Ab- 
bot of Westminster, ob. 1498; Sir 
Humphrey Stanley, knt. ob. 1505; 
and John Bill, D.D. the first Dean 
of Westminster, on Queen Elizabeth’s 
foundation, ob. 1561. The descri 
tions which accompany these minutely 
accurate plates seem very complete, 
each containing a short memoir of the 
person represented. In some observa- 
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tions on the armour, Dr. Meyrick, 
with his accustomed liberality, has 
rendered much assistance. 








in Westminster Abbey. [{Aug. 


We have here, says Mr. Moule, 
“every sepulchral intagliated brass 
plate within the ee in which the 
portrait remains.” ‘That the brasses 
remaining in Westminster Abbey 
should be so few, is to us surprising, 
since there are some hundred Parish 
Churches which contain more, though 
they be not of such importance. It 
must be presumed that the spoliators 
of the Church of St. Peter were more 
than usually active. 


—_?— 


84. Hints on Rural Residences. By Nicho- 
las Carlisle, Esq. Sec. Soc. Antiq. &c. &c. 
Ato. pp. 107. 

THE modern enlarged and philoso- 
phical modes of treating Archeology 
connect it with science, taste, high 
reason, and philosophy ; and the union 
of the picturesque with it, in the pur- 
suits of its members, may be attended 
with much utility. It inculcates a 
good taste in the decoration of ruins, 
and the preservation of old buildings ; 
and it suggests the useful rule, that old 
houses, which it is inconvenient or 
wasteful to destroy, may be successfully 
Gothicized, though they baffle every 
attempt at being Pr Bsr to the 
Grecian style; and that the irregula- 
rities, which are ruinous to the latter, 
are ornamental in the former. Be- 
sides, there are other important rea- 
sons. Men of investigation and men 
of taste ought always to be one and the 
same. Investigation united with taste, 
forms the same leading character in 
arts and elegant pursuits, as the former 

uality united with judgment does on 
be Bench and in the Senate; and 
what the one does for grand constitu- 
tional purposes, the other does for pri- 
vate life. Improvement and instruc- 
tion — also to be the object of every 
man of learning who is not a pedant, 
and to be consequent upon even asso- 
ciating with _— _ 

Landscape gardening is peculiarly a 

saieaaale. wale. eThe’ Duke Taf 
athene h pre-eminently excels in 
it. Much discussion might be indulg- 
ed on the subject, but in questions of 
feeling, that is unnecessary, for to 

what purpose is explanation why a 

person is hot or cold, or hungry or 

thirsty, where the knowledge 1s not 
connected with a philosophical object? 

It is sufficient to say, that home is al- 

ways dear, and that improvements 

tending to the greater felicity of that 
sensation, 
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these ae Mr. Carlisle recom- 
Sy 


sensation, of course augment my 
ness. A man cannot live in a 
house, or one unornamented, unless 
he be a man without taste, an unedu- 
cated man, or one with money, who 
looks for his comforts only in starving 
avarice, or sotting. 

Turn, however, where we will, em- 
bellished residences gratify the eye, and 
the fashion is growing. It becomes, 
therefore, very useful to concentrate 
such knowledge as may not only tend 
to the production of taste of the first 
character, but of wisdom, in the choice 
of situation and modes of arrangement. 

With these valuable objects in view, 
Mr. Carlisle has collected with taste 
and judgment the best parts of the re- 
quisite knowledge into a short com- 
pass; and we affirm, without the dan- 
ger of contradiction, that any man who 

uilds or improves without first perus- 
ing this book, is to blame, because 
he then undertakes to write a letter, 
without knowing how to use a pen. 

Our readers, however, are not men 
who are so silly, but they and others 
may be persons who, because the sub- 
ject is professional, may not be so inti- 
mately acquainted with it as is neces- 
ary, when that subject, from becoming 
fashionable and general, requires ele- 
mentary knowledge of it in all persons. 
Such a knowledge is indispensable, to 
prevent error and imposition. Leaving, 
therefore, our readers to consult the 
work for principles of high taste, upon 
all the points to which Cadompe gar- 
dening refers, we shall give extracts, 
which show the utility of the book, in 
regard to information of the most va- 
luable character. 

We allude to the preparatory pro- 
cesses before ballin -ssenen, he 
which this work furnishes a proper 
compass and charts, and without 
which it is very common to set sail, 
to the frequent shipwrecking of a 
cargo of money, pleasure, and comfort. 


The first things to be consulted are, 


a and situation, the effects of 
which are shown in various forms, by 
letter-press and diagrams. The next 
point is not to attend to designs and 
drawings, because through the differ- 
ent shades of the ane difference be- 
tween geometrical and perspective de- 
linantion, and the dunsings Sein only 
miniatures, the effect of the buildin 

may be disappointing. Instead at 
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mends models, of which he speaks 
thus (pp. 33—36): 

“The gentleman who would 
with confidence in a journe bricks 


and mortar, and enjoy a clear view of the 
termination of his labours, with all the bye 
and crooked ways which lead thereto,—to- 
gether with the pitfalls of the unrighteous 
mammon which intervene, so as to secure 
the one and the others, will perhaps 

me the following steps: the first of 
Phich is, that ~,* pa a complete 
though plain Mopet of the Desien he has 
fixed upon to be made very accurately, to 
a scale of at least a quarter of an inch to a 
foot ; the several stories to be contrived so 
as to lift on and off at pleasure, that every 
part may be easily and minutely scrutinized 
and measured. Gentlemen who have not 
been so far conversant in plans, as to judge 
therefrom with certainty, ought not to 


the trifling c of three, four, or 
ve guineas for a toy of this kind,—the in- 
formation and advantages to be derived from 


it, may prevent much of the opprobrious 
wash of alteration, save a great deal of 
trouble, and a considerable sum of money. 


** Being possessed of such a Monet, and 
having obtained thereby a clear and satis- 
factory idea of the forms, situations, con- 
nections, and dependencies of the several 

ments, his next step will be to minute 
down the general dimensions of such of 
them at least as are of the greatest conse- 
uence; and in order to satisfy himself of 
the competency of their magnitudes, let 
him try the dimensions of several rooms of 
similar descriptions in the houses of his 
friends, until meets with such as shall 
agree so nearly with his minutes, as to leave 
no doubt upon his mind of the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the capacities of the apart- 
ments in his Monet. This should by no 
means be considered as a useless trouble,— 
the ideas which we form of magnitudes are 
often exceedingly deceptious, and therefore 
the best and most certain means should be 
used to regulate and correct them, which 
undoubtedly are those that are now recom- 
mended. to the common method of 
measuring out the lengths and breadths of 
the intended apartments in the open air, or 
in some very large room, and setting chairs, 
tables, or » to fine their dimen- 
sions, and shape their forms,—this method 
will by no means answer the purpose so well, 
—a tolerable good room tried in this way, 
will appear confined and trifling.” 

** Having proceeded thus far, it will be 
advisable to procure a few blocks of wood, 
cut out by the scale of the Monet, to the 

roper general dimensions, the shapes of 
el tables, chairs, and other common 

pieces 
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pieces of furniture, the placing of which in 
the apartments of the Monet, will be of 
considerable use in judging of the conve- 
niences of the design. fe will now of 
course be qualified to decide upon the me- 
rits of his Mopet,—and if he can discover 
no material defects, may call in his friends 
and his foes too, if he pleases, and submit 
the whole to their criticism,—there is no 
doubt but that he will be well enabled to 
avail himself of such advice as shall be 
really sensible and proper, and will easily 
distinguish it from such as may be dictated 
by mere whim or caprice, and the result 
will determine him whether he shall adopt 
the Monet as it stands, or with any prac- 
ticable improvements; or, whether he shall 
throw it into the fire, and procure another 
formed upon better principles, and repeat 
his whole operation over again. It will be 
exceedingly well worth his while, if he can- 
not fix for himself, to let his friends alter, 
mangle, and burn, three or four Mopets, 
one after another, till he has at length satis- 
fied them all, and himself too, if possible,— 
but let him be resolute in this one single 
point, which is, that he does not by any 
means suffer a stick or a stone of his building 
to be altered after it is once begun, let friends 
or foes say what they will. 

*«To examine the proportions of the ex- 
terior of a design, and form a competent 
judgment of its effects, supposing an exact 

ope has been made of it, let a board or 
table (covered with green cloth if you please) 
be raised to such a height, as that the top 
thereof may be just so many feet and inches 
by the scale of the model below your eye, 
as your eye really is above the ground on 
which you stand,—the Monet being placed 
upon this board or table in the open air, 
clear of the view of other objects, will then 
produce the same effect in every respect as 
the building would do if it was actually com- 
pleted. This must certainly be far prefer- 
able to any ideas that perspective drawings 
can furnish, and, perhaps, it would not be 
doing justice to the exterior of a Monet, to 
examine it in any other situation with a view 
to judge of its merits or effects.” 


—— 


35. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 54) 

HAVING, in our last Part, gone 
through the first volume of this im- 
portant Work, we think it fit that we 
should now give some extracts. 

** Stalking-Horse and Bull.—The Alba- 
nian sportsmen (says Dr. Clarke) practise 
the old method of shooting with a stalking- 
horse; i.e. by carrying the picture of a 
horse, or a cow, behind which they conceal 
themselves, and take their aim through a 
hole in the picture, Among us, the stalk- 
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ing-horse was either a real horse, ‘an old 
jade (says the Gentleman’s Recreation) 
trained for the purpose, and walking up and 
down in the water, which way the sports- 
man pleased;’ or a piece of old canvas, 
shaped like a horse grazing, stuffed, painted 
brown, and fixed to a staff, with a sharp 
iron at the end, to stick into the ground ; 
when the fowl became familiar with the 
horse, they made a stalking ox or cow, 
and stalking stags or deer, especially for 
fenny grounds, and even trees, shrubs, and 
bushes, all of painted canvas.” 

*¢ Stocks —The ancients had the vippus, 
a kind of wooden fetters, with which they 
punished criminals and slaves; and nervus, 
a frame of wood with five holes, two each 
for the arms and legs, and the other for the 
neck, At Pompeii were found stocks, pro- 
bably about four ells long, and so contrived, 
that ten prisoners might be chained by the 
leg, each leg separately, by the sliding of a 
bar. The Barnacles of the Middle Age 
were of the same kind as stocks, but ex- 
tended the legs, by distances of the holes, 
according to the offence. Stocks were an- 
ciently moveable, and kept in castles, being 
an appendage to the inner gate, even for the 
detention of prisoners, till they could be 
conveniently taken to prison.” 

** Talle-Cloth—The Romans hegan to 
cover the table with cloths in the time of 
the Emperors. Some were striped with 
gold and purple. Montfaucon adds, that 
they were of linen, sometimes painted or 
worked with gold. D’Arnay says also, that 
table linen was very rare in England about 
the thirteenth or estoeedh centuries. It 
was certainly not unusual. The Anglo- 
Saxons dined with a clean cloth; and they 
called it reod-sceat ; their successors drapet. 
We find in the Life of St. Ives, even a cloth 
laid for a poor man. A singular feudal pri- 
vilege appears in Du Cange, that of the 
Lord being entitled to the table-cloth, 
towel, &c. of the house, where he dined. A 
father giving advice to his son, particularly 
recommends him, as one means of success 
in life, to have his table covered with a clean 
cloth : and there is a laint made against 
the monks for putting before their visitors 
a dirty one. It seems that table-cloths were 
made for the use of the nobility and opulent 

entry, of great value. One would cost 18/. 

amask table-cloths are ancient. La Broc- 

miere thus describes some used abroad. 
They are (he says) four feet in diameter, 
and round, having strings attached to them, 
so that they may be drawn up like a purse. 
When they are used they are spread out, 
and when the meal is over they are drawn 
up, so that all which remains, even to a 
crumb is preserved.” 

“‘Towel.—_The Lalanum, one kind of 
Towel, consisted of white and nappy linen. 
It was used to receive the infant from the 
baptisma! 
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baptismal font, to wipe the body after bath- 


ing, aud to up corpses. The Towel 
was the Anglo-Saxon Hand-cloth ; and the 
Kitchen-towel the Torsorium Culine of the 
Middle Age. Jn 1444 we find napkins with 
stripes of another stuff. Some Towels were 
put round the neck while chipping bread, 
&e ” 


* Vignetie.—In the fourteenth century, 
the term was applied to ornaments upon 
silver, &c. in the manner of Vines, whence 
the term. Marchand says, that Rastoldt 
was the first printer, or artist, who intro- 
duced ornaments, capital initials, flowers, 
and vignettes. He lived in 1476. Pynson 
is probably the first printer in England, who 
introduced borders and vignettes in his books. 
Vignettes with human figures are probably 
of the date of 1527.” 

‘** Bankers. — The Encyclopedists say, 
that the Trapezite of the Greeks, and Ar- 
gentarii or Nummularii of the Romans, 
were persons who lent money upon usury, 
kept the accounts of other usurers, and ex- 
changed worn for new money, for a profit, 
but did not deal in cheques, drafts, &e. 
Beckman, however, says, that they did pay 
money by a bill, which process was termed 
perseribere and rescribere, and the assign- 
ment or draft attrilutio, and dealt besides 
in exchanges and discounts. Philip the 
Fair, in 1304, ordered a bank to be held 
upon the great bridge of Paris; and they 
had booths and tables before church-dvors, 
&e. called ‘ Mense Camliatorum,’ (our 
Scriptural ‘ tables of the Money-changers’) 
stands at fairs for changing money, &c. 
They were obliged to give security in pro- 
perty, and were formed into Gilds. We had 
a set of them called Caursini, from the fa- 
mily Caursina at Florence ; it being agreed, 
that however divided, they should take the 
name of that family, penes quam summa 
mercature erat. All the Italian merchants 
who practised usury were called Lombards ; 
hence our Lombard Street. The draft of 
one Banker upon another, and the check, 
occur in Rymer. The deposit of money to 
be let out at interest is a practice of the 
Roman Argeniarii, who exercised their 
trade in the Forum, under the inspection of 
the town Magistrate; and when they ceased 
to show themselves, their bankruptcy was 
declared by these words, foro cessit.”” 

“* Barber, Barber-Surgeon.—The Ency- 
clopedia is scanty. In Greece there were 
both Barbers and Barber-surgeous ; but 
the shop of the latter was deemed a more 
genteel lounge for the news. Ticinius Mena 
introduced them into Rome from Sicily, 
A.U.C. 454, They not only dressed the 
hair and beard, but cut nails. The bason 
is mentioned by Ezekiel. It is the Cantha- 
rus of the Middle Age, of bright copper. 
Juvenal speaks of Fond lan of cae 

Middle Ages to the 


snapping of the fingers. Plutarch mentions 
the cloth, the tonsorium of Du Cange, the 
mirror, now a looking-glass, the chair, and 
their loquacity. Our barbers were not only 
musicians, but kept some musical instru- 
ment for their customers to amuse them- 
selves with while waiting, which practice 
newspapers have superseded. The privilege 
of making and selling agua vite remained 
after their eternal separation from su: > 
in some places, about the beginning of the 
last century. In Brand’s Newcastle, we 
find it ordered, December 11, 1711, that 
perriwig-making be considered part and 
branch of the Company of Barber-Chirur- 
geons. A staff, bound by a ribbon, was 
held by persons being bled, and the pole 
was intended to denote the practice of phle- 
botomy.” 

** Auction, Auctioneer —1. In the Ro- 
man sales, a spear was fixed in the Forum, 
by which stood a Cryer, who proclaimed 
the articles. A catalogue was made in ta- 
bles, called Auctionarie. The seller was 
called Auctor, and the bidders Sectores. 
They signified their bidding by lifting up 
their fingers, and the highest bidder sue- 
ceeded. The Magistrate’s permission was 
necessary for a sale. About the Forum, 
were a number of silversmiths’, or rather 
bankers’ shops, where things sold by auc- 
tion were registered and sealed. At their 
shops, the auctions were in general made, 
in order that these Argentarti might note 
on the tables the names of the buyers; and 
the goods were delivered under the Magis- 
trate’s authority. Buying in, or redemp- 
tion, was made by giving security through a 
friend, which was termed Dejicere lilellos. 
Petronius gives a hand-bill of an auction, 
literally thus: ‘Julius Proculus will make 
an auction of his superfluous goods to pay his 
debts.’ Estates, pictures, &c. were sold by 
the Romans in this way, as now, and sales 
sometimes lasted two months. 

‘*In the Middle Age the goods were 
cried and sold to the highest bidder, and 
the sound of a trumpet added, with a very 
loud noise. The use of the spear was re- 
tained, the ‘auctions being called Subhasta- 
tiones ; and the Sulhastator, or auctioneer, 
was sworn to sell the goods faithfully. In 
Nares we have, sold at a pike or spear, i. e. 
by public auction or outcry; and auctions, 
called port-sales, because originally, per- 
haps, sales made in ports. The cryer stood 
under the spear, as in the Roman era, and 
was in the thirteeuth century called cursor. 
In London, sales by auction were held at 
Mercers’ Hall, and other public places. 2. 
The barbarous Latin Auctionarius signified 
a tradesman who augmented his property, — 
properly speaking, one who bought old, 
worn, aod damaged goods, to sell them 
dearer afterwards,—a regrator,” 


36. Reine 
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36. Reine Canviani; a Tale of Modern 
Greece. In two volumes, Hurst, Robin- 


son, &c, 


Sir Ecertron Brypees is of opi- 
nion that the imagination of Milton 
must have been to him a source of 
great happiness, and we think that ab- 
stract feelings may be sensualized, may 
be as it were manufactured into nerves, 
and become capable of physical mate- 
rial enjoyment. A cold- looded _vil- 
lain of high intellectual qualifications 
may thus invest his imagination with 
passions, and revel in a voluptuousness 
unknown to others. The endearments 
of a fond female, who deeply loves the 
object, may furnish an exquisite treat 
to the additional susceptibility of such 
a refined libertine; and he may seek 
for the same gratifications by seduc- 
tion as an epicure does by French 
cookery. An illustration of these opi- 
nions is afforded by the Novel before 
us, which is all through well written. 
Lord Byron, under the name of Lord 
Avlone, is made to corrupt a charming 
Greek girl, whom, by consummate art, 
he inveigles into the most passionate 
love. e deserts her; comes to Eng- 
land, and marries a beautiful and bril. 
liant woman. The poor girl mourns 
like Sappho, and withers away into 
death. 

Now really Lord Byron has no good 
qualities to spare ; ond it is rather cruel 
to over-blacken his memory. Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges says (i. 263), in his Re- 
flections, ‘‘It is unpardonable to load 
him with reproaches, while men who 
have passed their days in sleep, and 
their nights at the gambling house, 
reckless of fortune, and of all that is 
estimable in life, live on without in- 
dignation or painful notice.” 

We shall not, however, detail the 
contents of this Novel (because the 
plot is an everyday case), but proceed 
to notice an ey of Taste, 
tending to improve the barbarism and 
vulgarity of our funereal emblems. 


** There is a simple tomb in Athens, 
composed of one single slab of white mar- 
ble; a stripling palm tree waves over it its 
light pte foliage. The epitaph that is 
carved on the marble is one that she loved, 
—it is one that he whose falseness had laid 
her there, had fixed in her memory ; it is— 
* Farewell!’ A white rose has been placed 
above that motto; "tis said there was on it 
a blemish inflicted by some profaning touch ; 
but that spot on its delicate texture seemed 
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only to enhance the dazzling white of the 
surrounding petals,—meet emblem of her 
whose grave it perfumes. On her name 
alone rests one detracting shade,—her soul 
is all pure and spotless.” P. 291. 


Now what are our emblems? An 
infant's head with wings,—a mon- 
strous conception which Belzoni saw 
in Egypt; a scull with a laurel crown 
around it,—tasteless allegories! Can 
any man suppose that Heaven is peo- 
pled with winged heads flying about, 
or that skeletons crowned with laurels 
sing rapturous hallelujahs around the 
throne of Him whose vision is bea- 
tific? Is there any suggestion favour- 
able to the “ beauty of holiness,” to its 
influence over the mind, its recom- 
mendation of piety in such more than 
contemptible, such mischievous trash? 
By what authority does a low, vulgar 
mechanic disgrace our consecrated ce- 
meteries with things which excite a 
laugh? The moral injury is not tri- 
fling, in the view of those who know 
any thing of the doctrine of ‘* associa- 
tion of ideas.” The Clergyman should 
be legally empowered to refuse admis- 
sion of incongruous symbols and epi- 
taphs. There exist too such beautiful 
hieroglyphics, the sprig of a flower, 
the broken column tor a public cha- 
racter; the ruined Gothic arch for an 
Antiquary; the figure on the ground, 
like the dying gladiator, with the up- 
lifted arm, and raised head to Heaven, 
—and many other fine emblems to be 
derived from Scripture. 

We assure our readers that this ele- 
gant Novel will gratify them in the 
perusal, and convince our fair readers 
that nothing is more dangerous than 
the Devil, when he assumes the form 
of an angel of light; and that, in the 
language of Miss Bowdler, the mur- 
derer and the seducer are similar cri- 
minals; with this aggravation, that 
the latter affixes infamy to the name 
of his victim,—brands even her me- 
mory,—executes her, and then hangs 
her in chains on a gibbet, to be point- 
ed at as a warning, though her very 
error originated in a virtue, the parent 
of all connubial fidelity and happiness, 
—invincible attachment and single- 
hearted devotedness. 

But Providence makes guilty and 
unwise men ruin themselves, or know 
no happiness, the sole object of ra- 
tional desire; for without it, life is 
only disease. Thus it happened to 
Cesar, 
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Czxsar, Buonaparte, Byron. The lat- 
ter lived like a fool, and died like a 
fool, as to conduct. He gave up a be- 
loved wife and daughter from foolish 
ride, and he would not leave Misso- 
onghi for Zante, as if it was any part 
of heroism to defy the plague and pes- 
tilential climate. The legacy which 
he left to an unknown female, laid 
the groundwork of this Novel. That 
female died, and, says our author, 


«« What, it may be asked, was the fate of 
him, whose heart, insensible to so much 
gentleness, such unvarying devotion, be- 
trayed the fond trust reposed in him? Did 
not his cruelty meet its reward? Did af- 
fluence, did literary fame, did the world’s 
splendour lull to sleep the voice of Con- 
science? Did domestic peace dwell with 
him,—did the society of his brilliant beau- 
tiful bride banish from his recollection the 
wrongs he had inflicted on Reine Canziani? 
Or did her image present itself to him, 
bowed down with suffering, her melancholy 
but unrepining countenance looking just as 
when they parted for ever?” P. 292. 


—@-- 


37. Journal of the principal Occurrences 
during the Siege of Quebec, by the Ame- 
vican Revolutionists, under Generals Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, in 1775-6, contain- 
ing many Anecdotes of moment, never yet 
published. Collected from some old Manu- 
scripts, originally written by an Officer, 
during the Period of the gallant Defence 
made by Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards 
Lord Dorchester. To which are added, a 
Preface and illustrative Notes, ty W.T.P. 
Shortt. 8vo. pp. 111. 


THE reduction of Canada in 1760 
by the embattled forces of Britain, 
“far more merciful than wise,” while 
she exhausted her treasure to guard her 
offspring, and extend their trade, cer- 
tainly weakened the bond of allegiance 
among the Colonists, and made them 
feel less indebted to the military power 
of Great Britain, since they had no 
longer any fear from the savages of 
that quarter, or of aggression from the 
chain of French forts which had been 
planned and constructed by able offi- 
cers, to unite their vast colony with 
Louisiana, through the efforts of the 
Sieurs dt la Jonquier and La Galis- 
soniere, who claimed all the coun- 
tries North and West of a line they 
had drawn, from Cape Canso to the 
river Penobso, and from thence nearly 
as far as New Orleans in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and thus deprived Great Bri- 
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tain of her most valnable settlements, 
and the fur trade on Lakes Erie, On- 
tario, and Champlain ; circumscribing 
her within a track of land lying be- 
tween the sea and the Alleghany 
mountains. It was never, perhaps, 
foreseen by our Ministers, that the re- 
duction of it, although attended with 
so much glory, would materially 
weaken the dependence of the neigh- 
bouring States on England ; or that it 
would have hastened that disunion 
which sooner or later takes place, 
whenever the offspring of the parent 
State consider themselves capable of 
being supported by their own re- 
sources alone. 

Thus Mr. Shortt, Pref. p. vii. The 
Journal consists of course of a very 
valuable document, but one which, 
from its very nature, consists of the 
same thing over again,—attacks and 
repulses. Such details, however, are 
off high national import. They show 
future Generals what may be done, 
and such documents ought to be print- 
ed by order of the War Office, and 
distributed among the military depots 
and the public Tabessies. Why are 
there not garrison libraries? 

Mr. Shortt annexes a valuable Ap- 
pendix, in which he illustrates the 
clumsiness of ancient warfare till the 
late revolutionary contest; and ridi- 
cules the ancient politesse of our regi- 
ment of Guards, in taking off their 
hats to their opponents, and asking 
them to pay them the compliment of 
giving them the first fire. P. 110.. 

We quote for warning sake the fol- 
lowing passage, in p. 105: 

«* A French military writer (the Count de 
Stendhal) says with exultation, that we have 
rendered ourselves particularly odious to 
most of the continental nations, and are at 
the same time detested by the Americans, 
who in twenty years will swarm upon our 


trade with five hundred privateers.” 


a 


38. A Discourse concerning Transulstantia- 
tion, preached by the Rev. Dr. Harris at 
Salters’ Hall, on the 13th of February, 
1734-5, now reprinted by Rear-Admiral 
Bullen. svo, Lond. pp. 43. 
INTERESTED and private mo- 

tives occasioned nonsense to be propa- 

gated, because a barbarous a pre- 
sented no check to credulity. is is 
the whole history of Popery in general, 
and Transubstantiation in particular. 

If 
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If Christ be God, it is blasphemous 
to think that he made himself an arti- 
cle of food, or a quack medicine for 
creating religion, by mastication or 
deglutition, and making mind of the 
stomach. If so, man is no longer an 
accountable agent, because his use or 
abuse of the Sacrament is merely an 
affair of physical action. 


oH - 

39. Practical Sermons, by the late Joseph 
Milner, M.A. Vicar of the Holy Trimty 
Church, Kingston-upon-Hull. Vol. J11. 
8vo. pp. 407. Seeley. 

THESE Sermons were written by a 
brother of the late Dean of Carlisle, 
and are dedicated by Mr. Fawcett, the 
editor, to the Rev. James Stillingfleet, 
Rector of Hotham in Yorkshire, a cir- 
cumstance which we mention on the 
following account. Every body knows 
that no specimen of a British car has 
been thought to exist; but we have 
heard that Mr. Stillingfleet has had 
the good fortune to discover one in 
the sepulchre of ‘a warrior, and that 
he has had a model made of it. But 
to the work before us. The Sermons 
are written in a style highly original 
and eloquent, savouring of obsolete 
plainness, and, except in the frequent 
recurrence of figure and metaphor, so 
sparkling in “—_ | Taylor, very much 
in his manner. The matter is chiefly 

rsuasive and exhortatory, and well 

Feted to make a deep impression. In 
his Theology he affects no argument 
or ratiocination, and therefore we have 
nothing of high reason or novelty to 
offer to our readers. But, however 
this may prevent our giving extracts, 
it ought not to impede our doing jus- 
tice to the work. It is fortunate that 
the author had an editor so friendly, 
pious, and capable, and without flat- 
tery of his subject, he gives the follow- 
ing just and apposite account of the 
author’s style : 


“In the negligence of Milner, combined 
with his strong sense and deep piety, there 
is a dignity which more laboured composi- 
tions do not often reach. His appeals to 
the conscience, though rough, are in a 
high degree forcible ; and there is often an 
exquisite tenderness, with a natural elo- 
quence, which at once makes its way to the 
heart.” Pref. ix. 


These Sermons will much gratify 
those who admire what is called the 
Evangelical form of exhibiting Chris- 
tianity. 


Review.—Milner’s Sermons. 
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40. Proofs that the Holy Communion in 
both kinds was administered to the Laity 
within the Parish of Norham and Diocese 
of Durham lLefore the Reformation. A 
Letter to the Honourable and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. By James 
Raine, Rector of Meldon. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Mr. Rave having met with sun- 

dry items in certain Account Rolls 

preserved in the Treasury of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, purporting 
that various flagons of wine were pur- 
chased at Easter pro parochianis com- 
municandis, or communione parochia- 
norum, deduces from hence that the 
cup was not withheld from the laity 
in the Romish zra, so far at least as 
concerns the parish of Norham. With- 
out the slightest disrespect to Mr.Raine, 
we conceive that the words communio 
and communicare have misled him. 
By referring to Ducange, he will see 
that communio implied community or 
public body, and by reference to the 
parish books of Darlington, as quoted 
in Mr. Surtees’s Durham, he will see 
that wine was laid in for festivities and 
treats, when strange ministers preach- 

ed. In our volume xcrv, i. p. 148, 

the reader will see that quarts of sack 

were purchased for ministers who 
wey and that ‘* when the Dean of 

urham preached, 3s. 6d. was spent 
in a treat with him.” We are of 
opinion that these treats were con- 
fined to ministers who preached.— 

That the Eucharist would not be given 

to laymen in both kinds, and that such 

a reception of it was limited to priests 

alone, Mr. Raine will see in Lynd- 

wood’s Provincial, Oxf. edit. 1679, 

p- 9; and in the notes h. v. vinum pu- 

rum, k. solis celebrantibus, and 1, mi- 

noribus ecclesiis; he will further see a 

curious collection of cobweb scholas- 

ticisms on the subject—Easter was 
the great zra of parochial festivities, 
and we doubt not but the wine given 
pro communione, i.e. community of the 
parishioners, had no reference what- 
ever to the holy Sacrament. In Bp. 

Jewel’s Reply to Harding, fol. 1609, 

are three pages (20—23), written to 

show the sense of communio as fellow- 
ship, brotherhood, &c. unconnected 
with the Eucharist. 


o> 
Al. The Gil Blas of the Revolution. By L. 


B. Picard. 

Otley. 
THE French Revolution is an event 
of such overwhelming interest, and in 
its 
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its consequences continues to excite so 
important an influence upon the des- 
tinies of the civilized world, that we 
welcome every attempt, however faint, 
to throw some new light upon this 
topic. Histories and memoirs without 
end. encumber our reading tables, 
without exhausting our patience ; and 
here we are treated with a Novel, 
founded upon this endless theme. The 
author, M. Picard, of the French Aca- 
demy, is a very successful dramatic 
writer; and the work is altogether 
such an one as might be —— to 
emanate from.an intellect rich in the 
experience of many -coloured life, 
acutely penenguiiye to the ridiculous, 
and thoroughly master of the sophis- 
tries which influence the conduct of 
what are emphatically called men of 
the world. 

The story, from its nature, defies 
analysis, being a tissue of adventures, 
a narrative of the vicissitudes of the 
hero Lawrence Giffard, who is repre- 
sented as a mere creature of circum- 
stances, a moral camelion, assuming 
simultaneously the hue of proximate 
objects ; a man devoid of fixed princi- 
ple, vain, frivolous, selfish, but rather 
weak than wicked; a complete time- 
server and sycophant. Our hero com- 
mences his career as a barber appren- 
tice; and penny Sos the memora- 
ble period of the last thirty years, 
through the various grades of society, 
sometimes at the summit of fortune’s 
wheel, and finally, as consummation of 
poetical justice, ends his days as a pau- 
per in a * Maison de Charité.” 

Commencing in 1789, we are pre- 
sented with an animated and piquant 
sketch of society in its various phases, 
during a remarkable epoch, up to the 
second return of the Bourbons. The 
darker aspects of these disastrous 
times are cautiously kept in the back- 
ground, for the author is apparently 
conscious of his want of power to de- 
scribe passion or profound emotion. 
His forte is the gay, elegant, satirical 
delineation of common every-day life ; 
his portraits are replete with character, 
and show a most amusing, and doubt- 
less a very accurate picture of French 
manners. 

M. Picard does not assume a very 
lofty moral standard, but his satire is 
always good-humoured, and his reflec- 
tions just; he generally leaves his 
readers, which is perhaps more judi- 
cious, to draw their own inferences. 


In fine, there is in these volumes much 
to delight, and nothing to offend, and 
we are occasionally dazzled with the 
rapid succession of incidents, which, 
like the brilliant but evanescent images 
of a phantasmagoria, 

** Come like shadows, 

So departed.” 


42. A respectful Address to the Archbishops 
and Bishops r ing the necessity of 
Morning and Service on Sun- 
day in every Parish Church in his Ma- 
Jesty’s Dominions, with a few Thoughts 
concerning the Residence of the Clergy. 
By a Churchman. 8vo. pp. 32. Riving- 
tons. 

OF the propriety of the measure re- 
commended, there can be no doubt, 
nor of its adoption, where there is an 
adequate value in the benefice. The 
advowsons of the Church of England 
are, however, private not national pro- 
perty, no more than are the funds of 
charitable institutions. The tithes, 
&c. were given by our ancestors, not 
for the sole purpose of praying their 
souls out of purgatory, but for that of 
bringing the blessing of God upon 
their posterity. Henry the Eighth 
thought proper, however, to convert 
a portion of these sacred funds into 
lay hands, for the purpose of augment- 
ing the number of livery servants, 
hunters, and foxhounds, in the esta- 
blishments of usurpers. A poor meek 
Apostle, who went about doing good, 
preaching up glad tidings of salvation, 
and peace and good will towards men, 
might turn out a St. John, who inter- 
fered with royal marriages, and there 
can be no doubt that Henry had not 
even the qualms of conscience upon 
these subjects which Herod felt. But 
to the purpose. A man who cares not 
for murder, cares less for theft; and if 
the nation in the name of King and 
Parliament, thought fit to appropriate 
private property to their own disposal, 
they ought to make up the damages by 
— steps to supply the funds neces- 
sary for supporting the due perform- 
ance of ecclesiastical duty. Be it re- 
collected that our ancestors amply en- 
dowed the Church; that the conse- 

wences of the sacrilege have been 

‘oor Rates; that Providence has there- 
fore punished the spoliators with a 

rmanent curse ; and (as we solemnly 

Pelievey if the Church was utterly ex- 

tinguished to-morrow, that the squab- 

bles of the sects would ve 
/On- 
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Constitution ; for Southey’s Book of 
the Church plainly shows, that to our 
religious establishment we owe the 
preservation both of the Constitution 
and liberty. 

The Pamphlet is cautious, modest, 
and prudent; and we think that its 
object is an important national good. 
A resident Clergyman is a resident 
counsellor. Ignorant country people 
are _ em flying to petty lawyers 
upon the most trivial occasions, and 
thus either pay much unnecessary mo- 
ney to get into scrapes, or get out of 
them; nor do they understand the 
proper management of families, the 
preservation of peace, the advanta 
of temperance, the consolations of Re- 
ligion, or the comfort of having a 
friend in superior life, upon whom 
they can rely, from his independence 
| professional philanthropic bias. 
With regard to worldly conduct, the 
road to happiness, both temporal and 
eternal, must be founded upon pru- 
dence ; and we therefore trust that no 
person, by our speaking, will presume 
that we mean to depreciate the doc- 
trines of Christianity. God forbid! 
We only mean healing diseases by me- 


dicines. 
— 
48. Elements of Thought. By Isaac Taylor, 
Jun. 12mo. Holdsworth. 


THIS is by far the best elementary 
treatise on adem connected with the 
developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties with which we are acquainted ;— 
of sufficient length for the demands of 
perspicuity,—short enough to remedy 
the defect of weariness and exhaustion. 
To those who are not afraid of exa- 
mining into the first principles of 
mental exertion,—to those who would 
emerge from the indolence of reposing 
on the opinions of others, and endea- 
vour to ¢hink for themselves, this little 
volume will be an invaluable treasure. 


—o— 

44. The Economy of the Eyes ; Precepts for 
the Improvement and Preservation of the 
Sight. Plain Rules which will enable all 
to judge exactly when and what Spectacles 
are best calculated for their Eyes ; Obser- 
vations on Opera Glasses and Theatres ; 
and an Account of the Pancratic Magni- 
fier, for Double Stars, and Day Telescopes. 
By William Kitchener, M. D. Author of 
the Cook’s Oracle, &c. 12mo. pp. 246. 


BEFORE entering upon this enter- 
taining and useful work, it may be il- 


Revizew.—Dr. Kitchener's Economy of the Eyes. 
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lustrative to make some preliminary 
remarks. In children the cornea is 
extremely flexible, so as to be bent by 
its muscular ring into any given curva- 
ture necessary for reading, and of course 
there is less occasion of contracting the 
pupil for distinct vision; but in old 
persons the cornea is stiffer, so that 
they can hardly read without specta- 
cles, unless the print be large, or the 
light so strong as to cause a great pu- 
pilar contraction. Thus the necessity 
of spectacles ; but different lenses are 
required for the two reading kinds of 
vision. Short-sightedness is owing to 
the pencils of rays converging too fast, 
and coming to a focus before they reach 
the retina. Here a concave lens re- 
lieves hy making the rays diverge more 
before they enter the pupil of the eye. 
In long-sightedness the pencils of rays 
diverge so as not to meet ina focus tll 
they have passed the retina. Here a 
convex lens, by making the rays’ con- 
verge, is of benefit. As all our readers 
may not be acquainted with opticks, 
we have made these remarks from 
Priestley’s History, by way of explana- 
tory introduction to the following im- 
portant matters from Dr. Kitchener. 
—The best plan to preserve the eyes is 
not to employ them at night in any 
work which tries them (p. 51); and 
they who are careful in following a re- 
gular gradation in the change of their 
— may preserve their eyes to the 
atest period of life (p. 39); and many 
persons have worn out their sight pre- 
maturely by beginning with too great 
magnifiers (p. 40). ‘The smaller the 
power, provided it be sufficient, is the 
most pleasant and convenient (p. 56). 
Dr. K. recommends the following mode 
of trying new spectacles : 

** By placing upright against a wall a 
paper with moderately large printed letters, 
such as usually occur in the title pages of 
octavo books, he finds the greatest distance 
he can distinctly see the letters with a good 
light to be the focal lepgth of the specta- 
cles.” P. 56. 

Using a single glass causes the idle 

e to become of a different focus to 
that which is employed with the glass. 
(p. 13.) 

*¢ When persons who have long patron- 
ized one eye and slighted the other, take to 
spectacles, ov will (generally) require 


asses of a different focus for each eye.” 

. 14. 
The average period of the eyes re- 
quiring spectacles to read with is _ 
the 
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the 45th year, and the following is the 
test, when they become necessary to 
save the eyes: 

*¢ The first indication of the eye beginning 
to be impaired ly age is, that when you wish 
to read a smail print, you are obliged to re- 
move it further from your eye than you 
have been accustomed to do, and desire the 
aid of plenty of light ; and on looking at a 
near object, it becomes confused, and ap- 

rs to have a kind of mist before it, and 
the letters of a book run one into another, 
or appear double, &c.; and BY CANDLE- 
LicuTt you catch yourself holding a book 
&c. close behind the candle.” P. 26. 

There are many other things in this 
serviceable work which every man 
ought to know, and every wise man 
will know. Dr. Kitchiner is such an 
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original pleasant writer, that he makes 
the acquisition of fame and esteem a 
mere every-day birth, while to others, 
even Jupiters, it is that of a Minerva 
hammered out of the brains. 

We shall end our remarks with a 
om of apposite pleasantry in p. 4°. 

very man ought to use magnifying 
spectacles at a feast, for the conversion 
of morsels into mountains, and ma 
check over-gorging, a rule of no small 
moment; for it seems that the usual 
allowance at a turtle feast is six pounds 
live weight per head, an enormous ra- 
tion, exceeding even Fielding’s Par- 
son Thwackam, who used to eat at 
one dinner only two pounds of beef, 
and as many of pudding. 


a 


LITERATURE, 


Ready for Publication. 


The Third Portion of the History of Mo- 
dern Wiltshire ; containing the Hundred of 
Branch and Dole. By the Rev. Joun Orrer 
and Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

Part IV. of Progresses of King James. 

Mr. Bray tey’s Historical Descriptions of 
the London Theatres, illustrated by 14 ex- 
terior Views (besides ground plans), co- 
loured.—His Londiniana, or Reminiscences 
of the British Capital, &c. is likewise far 
advanced through the Press, and will ap- 
pear at the ¢ nt of the i 
winter, with numerous graphic illustrations. 

Roman Antiquities; or the Durobrive of 
Antoninius Identified, in a Series of Plates il- 
lustrative of the excavated remains of a Ro- 
man Station in Castor, Northamptonshire. 
By E. T. Artis, Esq. F.S.A. who has 
nearly ready for publication, Antediluvian 
Phytology, illustrated by a Collection of the 
Fossil Remains of Plants peculiar to the 
Coal Formations of Great Britain. 

No. X. of Mr. Brirron’s Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain, 
to complete the Volume; another Number 
of the Cathedral Antiquities ; and vol. III. 
of the Beauties of Wiltshire. 

Remains of the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Schwartz, Missionary in India; consisting 
of his Letters and Journals. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame de 
Maintenon and the Princess des Ursins, 
from the original Letters in the possession 
of the Duke de Choiseul, containing an in- 
teresting account of the political transac- 





tions of the Court of Louis XIV. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, including 
Statistical and Topographical Reports, &c. 
By James ANnnESLEY, Esa. 

Genr. Mac, August, 1825. 
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Preparing for Publication. 

A new and enlarged Edition of the Rev. 
Mr. Brewsrter’s History and Antiquities of 
Stockton upon Tees. 

Four Volumes of Sermons, by the late 
Dr. Dopprince. 

Essays on practical, religious, and moral 
Subjects. By the Rev. S, Hopxinson, 
Rector of Etton, Northamptonshire. 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
Georce Canninc on various Public Occa- 
sions in Liverpool. 

Dr. Cuartes Parry, of Bath, F.R.S. 
Author of a valuable Work of the Arteries, 
&c. &e. is engaged in publishing new Edi- 
tions of his late father’s Medical Works, 
and extensive Collections from his unpub- 
lished medical writings. Of the latter, one 
interesting Volume has already appeared, 
and with it an introductory volume by the 
Editor, in which the scope and tendency of 
Dr. Parry’s doctrines are exhibited. 

Of Telescopes; being the result of 
thirty years’ Regetansts with fifty-one 
Telescopes, of from one to nine inches in 
diameter, in the possession of Wittiam 
Kircurner, M. D. author of ** The Cook's 
Oracle,”” &c. &e. &e. 

A Translation of the Six Cantos of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah, in verse. 

Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Causes, and Treatment of Water in the 
Brain. By Dr. SHearman. 

A Practical Treatise on Poisons; forming 
a comprehensive Manual of Toxicology. By 
Joun Gorvon Smita, M.D. 

A Work, displaying the Useful Arts and 
Manufactures of Great Britain, similar to 


**les Arts et Metiers” of France. By Dr. 

Birkpeck. 
The Session of Parliament for 1825, con- 
taining 
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taining a careful estimate of all the Parlia- 
mentary parties and interests, the state of 
Ireland, the Catholic question, and the 
whole business of the Session, &c. 

Attic Fragments. By the Author of the 
** Modern Athens.” 


Among the collection of two hundred 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish MSS., which 
have been purchased of M. Rousseau, 
French Consul-general, and Charge des Af- 
faires at Tripoli, by the Emperor of Russia, 
for 15,000 francs, are some which will sup- 
ply deficiencies in the most interesting pe” 
riods of modern history. There is the His- 
tory of the Arabs in Spain, by Ahmed Al- 
magari; the Bark Yainani, or History of 
the Conquest of Arabia Felix by the Oth- 
mans; an Arabic translation of the History 
of the Jews; and a History of the Sultan 
Noureddin; but of which Noureddin we 
cannot state. Certain we are, that the Em- 
peror has made a most valuable acquisition 
for the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburgh. 


At Mr. Evans’s sale, on the 20th and 21st 
of July, the celebrated Mazarine Bible, 
printed on vellum, was purchased by Mr. 
Perkins, the opulent brewer, for 480 gui- 
neas. The Duke of Sussex bought the 
Latin Bible, in 2 vols. without date, place, 
or name of the printer, but undoubtedly from 
the press of Ulric Zell, for 44 guineas; 
likewise the Latin Bible printed at Nurem- 
berg, by Frisner et Sensenschmin, 1475, 
for 48 pounds. Mr. Thorpe purchased the 
excessively rare Latin Bible, in 2 vols. with- 
out signatures, date, place, or name of the 
printer, but certainly one of the earliest and 
noblest productions of the press of Metellin, 
and printed before 1466, for 180 guineas. 
Mr. Thorpe aso bought the original draw- 
ings by Francis Grose, most of which have 
been engraved for the Antiquities, for 100 
guineas. The Musée Francais, in 4 vols. 
folio, was bought by Arch, the bookseller, 
for 1261. The first edition of Martial, in 
folio, produced 141. 10s, The first edition 
of Plutarch, in 2 vols. without date, brought 
2il. Mr. Heber gave 91. 12s, for Plinii 
Historia Naturalis, 1472. A collection of 
the documents chiefly relative to the Abbey 
of Culross, one of the most ancient Abbeys 
in Scotland, was bought by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, for 40/. 19s, The four days’ sale 
amounted to between two and three thou- 
sand pounds. 


Lonpon University. 

There is every prospect of this Institution 
being soon established and ‘brought. into 
active operation. Its principal object is to 
bring the means of a complete scientific and 
literary education home to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, who may thus be enabled 
to educate their sons at a moderate expense, 
and under their own immediate superinten- 
dence. Under existing circumstances a 
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young man cannot be maintained and in- 
structed at Oxford or Cambridge at a less 
charge than 200/, or 250/, per annum : 
while the expenses of most exceed this sum, 
and nearly five months in the year are al- 
lowed for vacations. The whole expense for 
each student’s instruction at the London 
University, will not exceed 251. or 301. per 
annum, (this supposes a student to attend 
five or six of pa general classes, but the 
medical education will be necessarily more 
expensive, from the costs of the anatomical 
department ;) with not more than ten weeks 
of vacation. A treaty is now in progress for 
a suitable piece of ground, in a central situa- 
tion, for the buildings and walks; and it is 
expected that the structure will be completed 
in August, 1826, and the classes opened in 
October following, The vacations will com- 
prise a fortnight at Easter, about six weeks 
from the middle of August to the end of 
September, and a fortnight at Christmas. 
The capital (300,000/.) is to be raised by 
3000 shares of 100. each, or donations of 
50/. which will entitle the donor to the same 
privileges for life, as a shareholder of 1001. 
Each holder of a 100/. share will receive 
interest at a rate not exceeding four per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly, and be en- 
titled to present one student for each share. 
The shares will be transferable by sale and 
by bequest, and descend to the holders’ 
representatives in cases of intestacy. The 
money will be called for by instalments, as 
wanted; but it is calculated that not more 
than two thirds of the amount will be re- 
quired, and the remaining third will thus be 
in reserve, to provide for en extension of the 
plan, or any unforeseen contingency. No 
person to hold more than ten shares; and a 
donor of 50/. to have all the privileges of a 
shareholder during life, except the receipt of 
interest and transfer of his rights. The 
interest on the shares will be paid out of the 
surplus revenue of the institution, after de- 
fraying all the expenses of conducting the 
same, and arising from the annual payment 
of five guineas by each Student to the Gene- 
ral Fund, exclusive of one guinea per annum 
to the Library, Museum, and collection of 
Maps, Charts, Drawings, and Models. The 
rules of this establishment will be submitted 
to a general meeting of shareholders and 
donors ; whoit is anticipated will be induced 
to vest its government in a Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, and 19 ordinary members of 
Council (a proportion of which will go out 
of office annually), to be elected by the 
shareholders and donors, voting either in 
— or by proxy. The Professors will 

ave moderate salaries, but their emoluments 
will principally depend on the fees received 
from students. 

Sincte Brocxs oF Stone. 

The enormous columns of granite destined 
for the portico of the new church now build- 
ing in the Place d’Isacc, at St. Petersburgh, 


are 
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are very remarkable. In order to form a 
proper estimate of their size, we may give 
the comparative magnitude of the largest 
blocks known, both ancient and modern. 
1. The column of Alexandria, commonly 
called Pompey’s Pillar, holds the first rank : 
it is of a single block of red ite, 67 ft. 
4 in, 114 lines. 2. The columns of the 
Church d’Isace, just mentioned, in height 
56 ft. 3. The columns, whose ruins are 
near Mount Citoria, at Rome, height 52 ft. 
4in. 4. Columns of the portico of the 
Pantheon, height 46 ft. 9 in. 11 lines. 5. 
Columns of the Cathedral of Casan, at St. 
Petersburgh, height 42 ft. 6. Two columns 
of the Church of St. Paul, at Rome, with- 
out the enclosure, height 38 ft. 4 in. 7. 
The columns near the Baths of Dioclesian, 
and those of Caracalla, now placed at Flo- 
rence, near the Pont Trinité, of the same 
height as the preceding. To these may be 
added a beautiful column of white marble, 
about 40 ft. long, taken from a quarry on 
the south side of the Simplon road ; it was 
destined by Napoleon for the ornamental 
improvements of Milan. 


Comparative Heicuts oF THe Hicuest 
Epirices KNOWN 1N THE Wor-p. 


Eng: Feet. 
Pyramid of Gizeh inEgypt - - - 543 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Cologne 501 
Steeple of the Minster at Ulm - - 431 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Antwerp 476 
Steeple of the Minster at Strasburg - 486 
Pyramids of Cheops in Egypt - - 452 
Steeple of St. Stephen’s at Vienna - 442 
Cupola of St. Peter’sat Rome - - 431 
Pyramid of Cephrenes inEgypt - - 426 
Steeple of St. Martin’s at Landshut - 492 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Cremona 396 
Steeple of the Minster at Friburg - 395 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Florence - 384 
Steeple of St. Persinain Saxony - - 382 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Milan - - 357 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Utrecht - 356 
Pyramid of Sackkarah in Egypt - - 356 
Steeples of Notre Dame at Munich - 348 
Cupola of St. Paul’s at London - - 347 
Steeple of St. Ascharius at Bremen - 345 


Steeples of the Cathedral at Magdeburg 335 
Steeple of St. Mark’s at Venice - - 328 
Cupola of the Jesuit’s Church at Paris 314 


Assinelli Tower at Bologna - - - 314 
Cupola of the Invalids at Paris - - 295 
Steeple of St. Mary’s at Berlin - - 202 


Diamonps, 

The weight of diamonds is estimated in 
carats, 150 of which are equal to one ounce 
troy. The average price of rough diamonds 
is about 2/. per carat. According to this 
scale, a wrought diamond, 3 carats, is 
worth 72/., and one of 100 carats 80,0001. 
The largest diamond probably ever heard of 
is one mentioned by Tavernier, who saw it 
in the possession of the Great Mogul. It 
was about as big as a hen’s egg, and weighed 
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900 carats in the rough. The largest dia- 
mond ever brought to Europe is one now in 
the possession of the Sovereign of Russia. 
It weighs 195 carats, and was long employed 
as the eye of a Braminical idol. A French 
soldier discovered the value of the gem ; and 
changed his religion, worshipping at the 
altar of the god, that he might deprive him 
of his splendid'eye. At length he succeeded 
in substituting a piece of glass for the dia- 
mond, and again became a good Christian ! 
After passing through several hands, the 
Empress Catherine at length fixed it in the 
possession of the Russian Crown, giving for 
it 90,0001., and a perpetual annuity of 1000/. 
It is cut in the rose form, and is the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. One of the most beautiful 
is the Pitt diamond, which is a brilliant, 
and weighs rather more than 136 carats ; it 
was brought from India by Governor Pitt, 
and purchased by the Duke of Orleans, who 
placed it in the Crown of France, where it 
still remains. (See p. 106.) The celebrated 
Pigot diamond is now in the possession of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. 
Gigantic Orcanic Remains, 

We lately mentioned (says the New York 
Evening Post of July 15) that the bones of 
a nondescript animal, of an immense size, 
and larger than any bones that have hitherto 
been noticed by naturalists, had been disco- 
vered about twenty miles from New Orleans, 
in the alluvial ground formed by the Missis- 
sippi river and the lakes, and but a short 
distance from the sea. It now appears, 
that these gigantic remains had been disin- 
terred by a Mr. W. Schofield, of New Or- 
leans, who spent about a year in this ardu- 
ous undertaking. A fragment of a cranium 
is stated to measure twenty-two feet in 
length; in its broadest part four feet high, 
and perhaps nine inches thick; and it is 
said to weigh 1,200Ibs. The largest ex- 
tremity of this bone is thought evidently to 
answer to the human scapula; it tapers off 
to a point, and retains a flatness to the 
termination. From these facts it is iv- 
ferred, that this bone constituted a fin, or 
fender. One of its edges, from alternate 
exposures to the tide and atmosphere, has 
become spongy or porous, but, generally, it 
is in a perfect state of ossification. A large 
groove or canal presents itself in the supe- 
rior portion of this bone, upon the sides of 
which considerable quantities of ambergris 
may be collected, which appears to have 
suffered little or no decomposition or changes 
by age. It burns with a beautiful bright 
flame, and emits an odoriferous smell while 
burning; it is of a greasy consistence, simi- 
lar to adipocere. It is evident that there 


was a corresponding fin, or fender. The 
animal, therefore, must have been fifty fect 
in breadth from one extremity of a fin to 
the other, allowing for wear and tear, as 
well as a disproportionate width of the back 

to 
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to the length of the fins. There are seve- 
tal of the dorsal vertebra, and one of the 
lumbar, and a bone answering to the cocy- 
gis in our anatomy. The vertebre are 
sound, and corresponding in size to the 
largest bone ; the protuberances of the ver- 
tebre are three feet in extent; they lead to 
the supposition that the animal had consi- 
derable protuberances on the back; the 
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body of each vertebra is at least twenty 
inches in diameter, and as many in length ; 
the tube or calibre for containing the spinal 
marrow is six inches in diameter ; some of 
the arterial and nervous indentations, or 
courses, are yet visible. There is a bone 
similar to our os calcis, one foot in length, 
and eight inches in diameter. 


— > 


ANTIQUARIAN 
An Essay on the Composition of the Ancient 

Earthen Vases, commonly known by the 

name of Etruscan. Read before the Royal 

Society of Gottingen. From the Latin of 

Professor Hausmann*. 

The ancient painted vases chiefly dug up 
in many districts of Lower Italy, have ex- 
cited much interest among the learned, and 
the admirers of ancient art. While the 
elegance and diversity of their forms, to- 
gether with the singularity and boldness of 
their figures, delight the eye of the be- 
holder, the variety of design and subject in 
the paintings with which they are decorated, 
equally conduce to the illustration of my- 
thology, history, and ancient art. The in- 
vestigation of these paintings has already 
contributed in no small degree to improve 
our knowledge of antiquity; nor has the 
imitation of the forms of those vases been 
less ‘a source of profit as — to the art 
of pottery. The famous Wedgwood ware 
owes its celebrity as much to the successful 
imitation of the forms of those vases as to 
the excellence of its material. In like man- 
ner, the beautiful ornaments observed upon 
these vases, have, in our times, been trans- 
ferred to the subjects of many other arts; 
and have been employed for the decoration 
of buildings, rooms, furniture, articles of 
dress, and other works of luxury, insomuch 
that antique forms have become so common 
in modern art, that their origin has been 
nearly forgotten. Although ancient art 
has, in this manner, made its way into the 
shops of potters and other artificers, and 
even into our drawing-rooms, yet the scien- 
tific study of technology, and the history of 
the nee and chemical arts, have 
hitherto been little advanced by the investi- 
gation of those ancient vases, 

In the writings of the ancients we scarcely 
find any passages in which positive mention 
is made of them; and none in so far as I 
know, where their composition is spoken of. 
This point, therefore, can only be ascer- 
tained by an accurate examination of the 
vases themselves. During a journey which 
I made last year through Italy, I had oppor- 
tunities of examining the splendid collec- 
tions of those vases which adorn the museums 
of Florence, Rome, and Naples. The piea- 





¥ From the Edinburgh Philosophical 
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sure derived from this investigation was 
much augmented by some observations 
which it suggested to me regarding their 
composition. The little that I have learned 
with regard to this subject, either during 
my journey, or from subsequent observation 
and experiments, J shall endeavour to expose 
in the following essay. 

Sect. 1. Of the vases, commonly called 
Etruscan, in general.—We shall confine 
ourselves to the vases commonly called 
Etruscan, although the greater part of them 
are not of Etruscan, but of Grecian origin. 
The celebrated Winkelmann was the first 
who refuted the opinion chiefly supported 
by Gorius and Buonarotti, that these painted 
vases of pottery-ware had been manufactured 
in ancient Etruriat. But although it cannot 
be denied that the greatest quantity of vases 
has been dug up in those parts of Italy and 
Sicily, which were formerly inhabited by 
the Greeks, nor that the style of their 
paintings and their inscriptions sufficiently 
demonstrate their Grecian origin ; yet it is 
probable, that the art of fabricating painted 
vessels of earthen-ware was not confined to 
that portion of Italy, but also extended to 
other districts, since, in many places remote 
from it, vases of the same general description 
have been dug up, which, however, possess 
so much diversity of character, with regard 
to their forms and paintings, as to induce 
the inference, that they had not been trans- 
mitted to those parts by commerce. Nor 
was this art confined to ancient Italy alone, 
but was also practised in Greecet, and 
thence made its way into some of the neigh- 
bouring districts of Pontus§. The painted 
vases found in these countries are essentially 
the same as those discovered in Italy. 

The vases found in different parts and 
situations of Italy, differ more or less from 
each other, both with respect to the quality 
of their material, and to the workmanship 
and style of painting; the cause of which 
difference is to be sought for in the different 
natural qualities of the materials, or in a 
different degree of perfection in the art. 


t+ Geschichte der Kunst, p. 193 et seq. 

¢ Clarke’s ‘Travels, vol. iv.—Walpole’s 
Memoirs, 2d edit.—Antiq. of Athens, p. 
322.—Ritter’s Vorhalle Europiischer Vol- 
kergeschichten von Herodotus, p, 232. 

§ Ritter, as above, p, 231. 
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For the art of forming vases of pottery- 
ware, and of ornamenting them with paint- 
ings, may not only have existed in various 
degrees of perfection in different places at 
the same time, but the state of this art had 
also, without doubt, been very different at 
different periods. And not only have earthen 
vases of very different degrees of fineness 
been manufactured at the same time and in 
the same places, but also plain vases, with- 
out any paintings, in all other essential re- 
spects agreeing with the painted ones, and 
destined for the same general purposes. 

Of the painted earthen vases, dug up in 
different parts of Italy, those found in Lower 
Italy and Sicily are the finest. The best of 
all, however, are those found at Nola, both 
in respect to the excellence of their mate- 
rials, and the elegance of their forms, to- 
gether with the beauty of the sagas and 
the lustre of their varnish-like coating. 
Many of them are so perfectly preserved, 
that you might imagine them newly made. 
Next to the Nola vases, are those of Locria 
and Agrigentum. Many vases have also 
been found near Pzestum, the ancient Capua 
(now S. Maria di Capua), Sancta Agatha 
Sothorum, Trebbia, Aversa, Avella, Taren- 
tum, and in some other places of Apulia, 
and of the Neapolitan province named 
Abruzzo, the greatest number of which are 
remarkable for their beauty. Of late years, 
vases have also been dug up in the vicinity 
of the cities of Angi and Pomarico in Cala- 
bria*. The largest and best collection of 
vases found in these and other places of 
Lower Italy and Sicily, arranged most ele- 
gantly and in the best order, is preserved in 
the Royal Museum of Naples ; this collec- 
tion has, of late, been much enlarged by the 
purchase of the extensive one made at Nola, 
belonging to the family of Vicenzio. Of the 
private collections at Naples, the most re- 
markable is that of the Archbishop of Ta- 
rentum, which is preserved at his seat near 
Portici, elegantly adorned with choicest 
works of ancient and modern art ; and what 
renders this collection still more deserving 
of attention is, that it is illustrated by a 
a learned description drawn up by its ac- 
complished proprietor himself. A great 
number of vases, dug up in Lower Italy, 
have also been deposited in the Vatican Li- 
brary at Rome, and the public Museum of 
Florence. 

In the middle part of Italy painted vases 
have been found much more rarely. In 
some places of ancient Etruria, as for ex- 
ample, near Voltena and the cities of Chinsi, 
Viterlo, and Corneto, a few were formerly 
dug up, some of which are preserved in the 
Florentine Museum+. The true Etruscan 





* Millingen, Peintures ant. et ined. de 
Vases Grecs, p. vii. 

tT Flea ad Winkelmanoum, t. i. p. 215.— 
Meyer in Boettiger’s work, entitled, Griech- 
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vases may be distinguished from others by 
the inferior quality of their materials, by the 
dulness of their coating, but especially by 
the greater rudeness of their forms and 
painting, as well as by certain characters of 
the representations peculiar to the ancient 
Etruscan art*. These differences may be 
very clearly seen in the Florentine Collec- 
tion, where authentic vases are 
placed in the same apartment with others of 
Grecian origin. In the collection at 
Naples, I was shown only a single mutilated 
true Etruscan vase. 

No vestiges of ancient painted vases have, 
in so far as I know, been found in Italy to 
the North of the Appenines. Those which 
are preserved in the Museum of Bononia, 
Turin, and other cities of Northern Italy, 
have migrated into those parts from southern 


It is not my design, in this treatise, to 
institute any inquiry into the periods at 
which these vases were manufactured, not 
only because investigations have already been 
made with respect to this point by many 
authors of great learning, but especially 
also because the settlement of it would in- 
volve an examination, entirely foreign to 
my views, of the various inscriptions ob- 
served on those vases, as well as of the sub- 
jects and characters of the paintings. It is 
undoubtedly more easy to discover the 
period up to which these vases may have 
been fabricated, than the time at which the 
art, commonly considered as of Grecian in- 
vention, but assuredly possessed of claims to 
a much higher antiquity, took its origin. 

It seems not improbable, that the latest 
period at which these vases were manufac- 
tured in Italy, was the time of the civil 
wars}. The Roman vases, of latter periods, 
dug up in many parts of Italy, as at Nola, 
Pompeii, and Rome, have a very different 
character. They have no paintings, but 
are frequently ornamented with raised figures, 
and usually have a red coating ; characters 
which are also observed in the Roman vases 
dug up in some parts of Germany and France. 

To a later period also belongs the vases 
dug up in great quantity near 4refium, so 
far down as the time of Vasarius§, many of 
which are preserved in the Florentine Mu- 
seum. These vases have a red or blackish 
coating, and, in other respects, are of similar 
composition with the oldest Etruscan vases || 





ische Vasengemalge, i. ii. p. 5, 20.—Pein- 
tures de vases antiques vulgairement ap- 
pell’s Etrusques, gravées par A. Clener ; 
accomp. d’Explications par A. L. Millin, 
1808, vol. i. p. 6, note 34. 

* Lanzi de vasi antichi dipuiti, volgar- 
mente chiamati Etruschi. Dissertazioni 
tre, p. 23. 

T Ritter, i. cit. p. 230. 

~ Millingen, Peintures antiques, p. 8. 

§ Lanzi, |. c. p. 39. | Ibid. p. 37. 
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with which they are sometimes confounded. 
It seems not improbable, that they belong 
to the Aretine vases, so highly esteemed in 
ancient times, which have been praised by 
Martial*, and taken notice of by Pliny + 
and Isidorus, although it is difficult to 
arrive at any certainty with regard to this 
point t. 

The painted earthen vessels of Grecian 
origin, which have been found in Lower 
Italy, seem to be of different ages. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the celebrated Millingen, 
and some other antiquaries, an opinion 
which seems to be well grounded, the vases 
commonly, but incorrectly, called Egyptian, 
whose paintings are of a dusky red colour 
upon a yellow ground, in which condition 
some vases have also been dug up in Greece, 
are the most ancient §. The vases, commonly 
called Sicilian, which have black paintings 
upon a reddish yellow ground, are, accord- 
ing to the same opinion, less ancient, but 
more so than the vases with reddish yellow 
figures and ornaments upon a black ground, 
which are the most common of all||. This 
opinion has indeed been lately opposed by 
the celebrated Rossi, who has shown the 
vases with black figures to be of the same 
age with the rest]: his arguments, how- 
ever, do not seem to invalidate the former 
opinion **, 

Many vases, either having no paintings at 
all, or, instead of figures, having other sin- 
gular ornaments, have been dug up, both 
along with painted vases and by themselves, 
not only in Lower Italy, but also in ancient 
Etruria, which have either the natural 
colour of burned clay, or a black coating, 
or have been manufactured of clay evidently 
mixed with some black matter. The orna- 
ments upon the black vases are very fre- 
quently of a white colour, sometimes yellow 
or red, Not only the forms, but also the 
colours of the black coating and ornaments, 
as well as the other circumstances, corre- 
spond with those which are observed in 
vases adorned with more perfect and more 
complex paintings ; from which it may be 
supposed that these rude and less elegant 
vases are of the same age and manufacture 
with those more beautiful productions of 
art, which, without doubt, were more highly 
esteemed in ancient, as they are in moderna 
times. 

The vases dug up in Lower Italy are 
found in Grecian sepulchres more or less 





* Lib. xiv. Ep. 98. 

+ Hist. Nat. Lib. xxxv. cap. 12. 

~ Origen, 1. xx. cap. 4. 

§ Mezer in Boetlinger’s work, Griechische 
Vasengemilde, 1. 2. 

|| Mengen, Peintures Antiques de Vases 
Grecs, p. iv. v. 

4 Ibid. Third letter addressed to M. Mil- 
lingen by the Chev. Rossi. 

** Gottingische gelehrte Auzeign, 1520, 


p- 739. 
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concealed beneath the surface of the ground, 
and constructed of stone in a rectangular 
form, placed near the remains of the dead 
body, and sometimes also suspended upon 
the walls; as is clearly shewn by the excel- 
lent representations delineated by Knipius, 
added to Teischbein’s plates of vases, as 
well as by the ly ted lel 
exposed in the royal collection of vases at 
Naples. Many vases are often found in the 
same sepulchre, of various sizes and qualities. 
Some of these sepulchres which are small, 
and constructed of rough stones, usually 
contain a smaller number of a coarse kind. 
In other sepulchres of larger size, con- 
structed of hewn stones, and covered over 
with slabs like the rouf of a house, some of 
which I have seen before the gates of the 
ancient Pastum, vases of superior quality 
are found in greater nnmber*. Sometimes 
they occur in their original position, and in 
a perfect state of preservation; at other 
times, however, they are crushed and de- 
stroyed. Some of them have retained in a 
surprising degree their polish and original 
colours ; others, especially those dug up in 
moist places, are slightly incrusted with a 
white calcareous substance, easily soluble in 
acids, which has probably been precipitated 
upon them from the water that had pene- 
trated through the walls of the sepulchre. 
This preservation of vases, constructed at so 
remote a period, of such frail materials, and 
with so thin a coating, is a subject of much 
interest, and not less than the perfection of 
the art as practised by the ancients, invites 
to the investigation of their mode of forma- 
tion. 

We shall endeavour to distribute the most 
ancient earthenware vases, whether Greek 
or Etruscan, according to their mode of 
composition, into classes, for the purpose 
of obtaining a more distinct perception of 
their varieties, 

We shall place in the first class those 
vases in which the colour of the clay is na- 
tural, without glaze, or other coating or 
painting. Ofthis kind are some vases which 
were dug up at Cuma, as well as near S. 
Agatha Sothorum, along with others of a 
black colour Tt. 

In the second class, we shall place those 
in which the natural colour of the clay is 
somewhat heightened by their having a very 
thin glaze or coating }. 

To the third class belong those vases 
which have been manufactured of clay in- 
termixed with black matter. These vases 
are found, either simple, that is, without 
ornaments, either impressed or in relief; 
or they are painted with a white or yellowish 








* Hamilton in Boettiger’s Work, cited 
above, I. 1. p. 34. 

tT Sul metodo degli Antichi nel dipingere 
ivasi. Due Lettere del Canonico Andrea 
de Jorio al. Sig. Cav. M. Galdi, p. 4. 

t Jorio, loc. cit. p. 8. 
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colour. Of this description are many of the 
vases dug up, not only in Lower Italy, but 
also in the districts of ancient Etruria. 

To the fourth class beloug those vases 
whose clay is evidently covered over with a 
black glaze or coating. Like those of the 
third class, they are either simple, or with 
ornaments either impressed, or painted with 
a white, yellowish, or red covering. 

The fifth class may contain those vases, 
in which, upon a basis of clay, either of the 
natural colour, or with a somewhat brighter 
glaze, there are ornaments or painted figures 
of a black colour, sometimes with impressed 
lines. These vases, which have been dug 
up in various places, although they com- 
monly go by the name of Sicilian, are either 
simply painted with black, or ornamented 
with figures, in which the red and white 
colours are covered over with black; of 
which kind some exquisite vases have been 
found, as fur example in the vicinity of 
Pestum. 

To the sixth class we shall refer those 
painted vases, the most common of all, 
which have figures and ornaments either of 
the natural colour of clay, or somewhat 
heightened ; the general ground, however, 
and some lines, being black; some of them 
are of more simple construction, others are 
ornamented with white, red, yellowish, or 
dusty colours. 

The seventh class includes those vases of 
rarer occurrence, in which the ground is 
black, and the figures which are red are laid 
upon a white colour, covering the black, 
the lines being impressed so as to penetrate 
to the black ground, 

The eighth class we shall appropriate to 
those very rare vases, commonly but falsely 
called Egyptian, in which the ground is 
yellowish, and the paintings of a coffee- 
colour; which, however, does not cover the 
ground rr: there being sometimes a 
covering of white and red colours. The 
vases found in Lower Italy correspond, in 
so far as regards the colour of the clay and 
paintings, with others discovered in Greece, 
one of which that had been dug up at Athens, 
is preserved in the Museum of our Uni- 
versity, having been presented to it by the 
celebrated English traveller Hawkins. 





Ancient Beaps anp TuMuLI. 


The Glass Beads mentioned by Dr. Clarke 
(says a writer in the Scots Magazine) as 
being found in the Tumuli at Seccara—by 
Mr. Ure as those which have been found in 
the Tumuli near Rutherglen—and by Mr. 
Pennant as having been found in some 
Tumuli in England, are neither more nor 
less than the Ova Anguina, which Pliny 
describes as an article which formed part of 
those employed by the Druids in their rites, 
and which, he says, were formed by a num- 
ber of serpents, which mingled their saliva 
to effect this purpose. In Scotland they are 
called Adder Stones, and are still viewed 
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with superstitious veneration by the common 

ple. Mr. Ure thinks that these beads 
am been brought to our island by the Phee- 
nicians; I confess I am inclined to assign 
them a much higher antiquity. Sir.Walter 
Scott, inspeaking of the Tumuli of Scotland, 
says, that they are generally of a conical 
form, though sometimes square, and men- 
tions, that he has in his possession an urn 
found in one of them, which was opened at 
Roughlee, or Ruthlee, in Liddesdale, in 
which were ashes and bones, and some beads 
(Ova Anguina) made of coal instead of glass ; 
and Sir Walter seeims to think that this mode 
of burial was subsequent to, and in imitation 
of, that practised by the Romans when in 
possession of the country, an opinion which, 
perhaps, that distinguished individual a 
previously to this time have abandoned. It 
may be proper to mention some reasons for 
the belief that the Tumuli, or Cairns, found 
in different countries, and the Logan Stones, 
and Circles of stones which have vulgarly 
been referred to the Druids, are the work of 
the same people. In almost all situations in 
Scotland, where tumuli have been found, 
the word or syllable Ruth, or Rath, which 
in Celtic signifies circular, may be detected ; 
thus we have Rutherglen, in the neighbour- 
hood of which there are vast numbers of 
those conical tumuli; also Ruthven, and 
Rothiemurcnus, where there are both tumuli 
and circles; Logie Rait, &c.; and in one 
situation where the syllable occurs, it is 
curious to observe, that there is a rocking 
stone, but no tumuli (probably time has 
obliterated all trace of the latter) ; this is at 
Ruthwell, and Mr. Pennant describes it as 
having stood in the situation where the 
parish church was built, which, from its 
dimensions, and the account he gives of it, 
there can scarcely be a doubt was a Logan 
stone, or Lingan, and which, from its being 
continued to be looked upon with feelings of 
religious veneration by the people, was over- 
thrown and broken in pieces, by an order of 
the Presbytery, soon after the Reformation. 
The same fate befell one in Cornwall, which 
was cast down by order of Cromwell’s gover- 
nor of Pendennis Castle, because the lower 
classes viewed it with a certain degree of 
veneration. The ornaments and Runic cha- 
racters, which Mr. Pennant says are to be 
seen on the stone at Ruthwell, there can be 
no doubt are of a much later date than that 
of its original erection. It is also related 
that these stones were common in Ireland, 
and that the first Christian Bishops who 
went to the country expelled Demons from 
them, and shattered the stones to pieces by 
means of exorcism. 


Ancient Boats. 


In making the common sewer, in Lon- 
don-street, Glasgow, from the part near the 
Cross, which is finished, down to the Mo- 
lendinar Burn, there was found, some time 
ago, at the depth of about ten feet, the 

remains 
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remains ofa boat lying in a bed of blue clay, 
which was covered and surrounded by fine 
sand, like that found on the shores of a 
navigable river or wide frith. Some of the 
nails which were used as fastenings were in 
the wood, which was fine oak, and become 
quite black from its long immersion under 
the earth. The calking used for the boat 
appeared to have been wool dipped in tar. 
It is a curious fact, that some years ago, 
when the common sewer was cutting in the 
Stockwell, that a boat of a similar descrip- 
tion was found a little above Jackson-street ; 
which would indicate that these two places 
where the boats have been found, were then 
the line of the shore of the frith, or bed of 
the river. These boats must have lain in 
the places where found many centuries. It 
is not probable they belonged to, or were 
constructed by, the aborigines of the coun- 
try. The workmanship would indicate that 
they were formed by a people considerably 
advanced in civilization. It is probable they 
were constructed by the Romans, about the 
period of Agricola’s expedition into Caledo- 
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nia, about 1740 years ago; at which period, 
there seems little reason to doubt, the 
greater part of the ground on which Glasgow 
now stands, and all the low lands on both 
banks of the river, to a considerable distance, 
were covered by the water of the Clyde. 


Mexican CuriosirTizs. 


The Government of Mexico has recently 
passed a law prohibiting the exportation of 
any article of antique — or relic of 
curiosity. The Mexicans have been induced 
to take this decisive step preparatory to their 
forming a National Museum of their own 
upon a very extended scale. Mr. Bullock, 
sm visited the country amidst the confusion 
of its revolution, was fortunate enough to 
obtain a vast assemblage of these treasures, 
which, on the dissolution of his exhibition 
(announced to take place in September), will 
infallibly pass into private hands, unless the 
Directors of our national collection have 
the judgment to possess themselves of spe- 
cimens so truly unique and valuable. 





SELECT 
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EPILOGUE TO THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE, 
DAVUS IN LONDON. , 


Byrrhia. Dave, quis ignotum casus te his appulit oris ? 
Die mihi; que tant causa molesta viz ? 

En ego Londini: (qudd vulgo fertur) egestas 

ge carens, hos me fecit adire locos. 

Urbs hae, immensum fama celebrata per orbem, 
Tam longum Davo per mare suasit iter. 

Audieram vicos auro splendere superbos, 
‘Eraque de Joculis sternere lapsa vias ; 

Audieram fulvis hortos frondere metallis, 
Et caro gemmas imbre rigare solum ! 

O infanda virim mendacia! quanta, viator, ‘ 
Quam multa, haud aliis aspicienda, videt! 

Aut si non cernit, saltem se cernere fingit ; 
Hine capit incautos spes malefida viros. 

Quot mala me patria digressum huc usque sequuntur, 
Tentantem primim ccerula dorsa maris! 

Vix littus patrium, conscensd puppe, reliqui, 
Dum torquent animum spesque metusque meum, 

Cim subitd assurgens tempestas aspera, coelum 
Abstulit, iratas miscuit Auster aquas ! 

Horrifici ruptis micuerunt nubibus ignes, 
Ingemuit tonitru pulsus uterque polus ! 

Ut me infelicem cruciavit nausea! sic, é 
Sic! wgri capitis transiit ossa dolor! 

Talibus (6 miseri, quibus intentata nitescit !) 
Hospitiis, nautas excipit alma Thetis. 

Consilium hoc tibi, care, dabo; si quando redibis, 
Ne mare transieris; det tili terra viam ! 

Hoc faciam ; ausculta—cecidi, vertigine captus ; 
Languentes oculos pressit amica quies. 

Optata tandem recipit me Thamesis undA, 
Gaudentem visu; sed graviora manent. 

Namque ducis monitu, navem conscendo, ferentes 
Spernentem ventos, auxiliumque martis. 

Excipit hic nullus venientes carbasus Austros, 
Nec remi pulsu labitur alta ratis. At 


Davus. 


Byrr. 


Davus. 


Byrr. 


Davus. 
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Davus. 


Byrr. 
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At‘nigrum malus fumum, mirebile dictu, 
Evomit ; inclusus vexat ahena focus. 

Fit sonus horrendus lymphis undantibus ; ingens 
Hine rota fert faciles, acta vapore, vias! 
Obstupui; tandem, posit formidine, mentem 

Implebant rursus gaudia vana meam. 
Mirabar virides ripas, fluviumque profundum, 
Qud fert congestas undique mundus opes. 
Mirabar vestes varias, populosque remotos, 
Nautarum fremitum, veliferasque rates. 
Cum subitA insonuit puppis convulsa ruina, 
Infandum ! fractz dissiluere trabes ! 

Membra virdm semusta leves torquentur in auras, 
Et tingunt fluvium; brachia, crura, manus ! 
Me vix ex undis ereptum—Byr. Dave, quiescas ; 

Ut semper, garris; nec tibi finis erit. 
Hoe nihil est Anglis—longas jam siste querelas ; 
Omissis speres jam meliora malis. 
Sed, quid agam, dubito—Byr. Solers hic verna—Dav. Recuso ; 
Ingenium poscit jam magis alta meum! 
Aut ferulé armatus, pueros moderare—Dav. videtur 
Hic mihi servitio durior esse labor ! 
[Enter Sosia as an old Jew Clothesman.] 


Vest! Vest !—Dav. Quid poscit?—Byr. Vir vestimenta misellus, 
Omne genus, duplo que modd vendat, emit. 


Sos. to Byr. O here, num tunicam parvi vis?—Byr. Improbe, abito. 
a > 


Sosia 


Aut braccas? parvi; num quod ematur, 
[Shewing a Sixteenth of a Lottery Ticket.] 


Visne emere hanc partem? poteris cras—Byr. Ni rapis hinc te, 
Hoc, dicto citius, fuste dolabo caput. 


id Sos, to Dav. O Here, ne spernas fortunam ;—crastina forsan 





Det tibi um pondera larga dies. 


Dav, to Byr. Quid vult?—Byr. Fortune hee est alea, Lottery dicta; 


Davus. 


Byrr. 
Davus. 


Davus. 


Davus. 


Pamph. 
Pamph. 
Pamph. 


Pam. to My. 
My. (crying) 


Davus. 
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Hee perdit multos, hee aliquando beat. 
Stultum; ast experiar—quanti ?—Sos. Tres, optime, libras 
Da mihi—Byr. Quid tibi vis? accipe dimidium. 
[Exit, crying ‘ Vest ! Vest!’ 
Aut pete torpentes crudeli frigore terras, 
Qud sceptrum eternum fert Borealis hyems. 
Haud ego—non sevis sic convenit ursis— 
Fors, Indi in verubus viscera tosta ferant ! 
An mercator ero?—Byr. Nunc, heu! industria vana est: 
Nil per se virtus, non sociata, valet! 
Quid si Comeedus.—Byr. Vita est tua purior illis; 
Nec tragico ritu turpis adulter eris! 
At statuendum aliquid; mihi consule.—Byr, Siste, priusquam 
Audierig, dederint quid tibi fata boni. 
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[Scene changes, and discovers Charinus, as Lottery-office Keeper, sitting 
at a table, with a book before him. Pamphilus and Chremes standing 


at the table, with their tickets in their hands.) . 
Quz bona vel mala sors mihi contigit?—Char. At numerus qui? 


Centenus decimus tertius—Char. (shewing the book) Ecce, nihil! 


Ut semper.—Chr. Fortuna mihi num favit ?—Char. amabo, 
Quis numerus ?—Chr, Nonus.—Char. Sunt tibi quinque mine. 
[Enter Mysis, running and speaking very quickly.] 
O Here, (namque potes) letam mihi dicito sortem. 


Quindecimus.—Char. (looking at the look) Doleo; sed tibi, cara, nihil, 


Argento hdc pulchram potuisses querere vestem. 
Nil est, at miseree non mihi sponsus erit! 
[Enter Byrrhia and Davus.] 
Tertia quid sibi pars ?—Char. Tibi ulor, 6 here, namque hanc 
Millia ligrem bie dodes mat. 


Harum sexdecimam partem tibi trado!— Dav, (taking the money) Valeto. 
[Tw 





rning 
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[Turning and giving Charinus something] 
En tibi—Char. Do grates, optime.—Dav. Jamque vale. 
[All remain on the stage. Byrrhia and Davus come forward.) 
«* Zs iu presenti perfectum,” Byrrhia, “ format ;” 
Jamque ex hac terra sponsa petenda mihi est. 
Nonne vides hic egregias bis mille puellas ! 
O Tali, felix terra, beata choro ! 
[Byrrhia pointing to the Ladies.] 
Hee, nigris spectanda oculis, nigroque capillo, 
Ante alias, nobis, Dave, puella placet. 
At me ceruleis virgo plus ladit ocellis, 
Quz viridi long? veste decora sedet. 
Quis tamen electus? pulchre splendore coron« 
Mens stupet, et visum vix tolerare potest ! 


Davus. 


Byrr. 


Davus. 


Davus. 


[Mysis running eagerly up to Davus.] 
Mysr s 
Davus. 


Optime, num dix’ti te sponsam ducere velle ? 

Mysisne? ah cordi grata puella meo! 
Ut sperata venis!—Mys. Te solum semper amalwo ' 

Non alia in terris, casta, pudica, magis ! 

[Davus turning to the Ladies.] 

Ut potero, Angliace, vos deseruisse, puellz ! 

At plus fortune convenit ista tua. (he joins their hands) 
Vivite felices! sic sors bona jungat amantes, 


Quos nunc immeritos distinet atra dies ! 


Byr. 


Byrr, 





Sonc.—Air, C’est l’amour, &e. &e. 
Chorus. 
Amor, amor, amor est 
Fabricator hujus mundi ; 
Servire huic nemo non potest, 
Viventes, moribundi! 


Omnes. 





Qui dulcem ornat fceminam, 
Et reddit pulchriorem ; 
Dat voluptatem facilem, 
Et aliis gratiorem : 
In agris et in urbibus, 
In adibus magnorum ; 
In aqua, igni, aére, 
Solatia sunt amorum! 
Amor, Amor, &c. &c. 
Ealing, Midsummer 1825. 


TO MY INFANT CHILD WEEPING. 
EEP’ST thou, my child? Ohlet me dry, 


Unheard, unheeded, ev'ry sigh, 
Unshar’d, unpitied, ev’ry woe. 





o 
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Whilst yet I may, the stagnant tear, 
And bid again thy sparkling eye 
Beam forth with freav'n's cerulean clear. 
Go, on thy gentle mother’s breast 
Enjoy that pure, that blest repose, 
That dreamless and untroubled rest 
Which innocence alone bestows. 


Ah! time may come when thou shalt weep 
Without a friend to wipe thy tears ; 

No mother then may watch thy sleep, 
Or chase thy bosom’s anxious fears. 


When guilt within that spotless breast 
May plant its agonizing sting ; 

And restless cares thy couch molest, 
Or dreams alone of terror bring. 


When “* hard unkindness’ alter’d eye”’ 
Shall ‘* mock the tear it forc’d to flow;” 


Sleep then, sweet babe, whilst yet thou’rt free, 
From guilt, from sorrow, and from pain ; 
And I will gaze and envy thee 
That bliss I ne’er can taste again. 
Piilerton, Warwick- 


shire, July 10. G. Macness Jounson. 


—o— 
IMPROMPTU. By Mrs. Carey. . 
On reading that Lord Exeter’s horse, «< Pro- 
gress,” refused to run against Mr. Wort- 
ly’s * Scandal.” 
QB! surely this horse had more wit than 
his master, 
In thus wisely refusing to run : 
For we know, by experience, that Scandal 
flies faster 
Than any horse under the sun. 
West Square, July 18, 
HISTG- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


A document has appeared in the 
French papers, singularly illustrative of 
the change which France has lately un- 
dergone in point of moral and religious 
principle. In the early stages of the 
Revolution the Christian religion was 
forsworn, and its professors plundered, 
proscribed, exiled, or massacred. But, 
from the moment that the law permit- 
ted donations and bequests to be made 
to religious-houses and charitable esta- 
blishments, the annual contributions of 
that kind have been increasing, so that 
in 22 years they have amounted to 
23,500,000 francs in money, 700,000 
francs in annual dividends, and 6,750,000 
in landed property. Besides this, there 
have been given or restored to the Clergy, 
by private individuals, 384 houses, 1,077 
pieces of land, 618 acres of culture, 28 
libraries, 56 churches, 37 chapels and 
abbeys, 3 convents, and 174 parsonage- 
houses. The number of donors too is 
very remarkable, amounting to 13,082, 
of whom 7,341 are men, and 5,241 
women. 

The spirit of combination has spread 
into France. The cotton-spinners at 
several large factories near Rouen hav- 
ing demanded an increase of wages, 
their wish was complied with by many 
of the masters. One of them, however, 
refusing to concede to their demands, all 
the spinners struck work on the 4th 
inst. and on the following Saturday at- 
tacked the mill, threw down the walls 
which surrounded it, and broke the win- 
dows, intending to destroy the esta- 
blishment. Their excesses were stopped 
by a party of military; but an assem- 
biage of some thousands, armed with 
stones, sticks, pitchforks, and muskets, 
attacked the soldiers, wounded several 
of them, and shot one in the head. A 
reinforcement of the military being ob- 
tained, forty rioters were apprehended. 
—It is ascertained that other scenes of 
devastation have occurred in the com- 
munes of Pavilly, Barentin, and Des- 
ville, by the workmen of the cotton ma- 
nufactories. 

The French Government has agreed 
to recognize the independence of the 
Haytian Republic. The Moniteur con- 
tains a Royal Ordinance relative to the 
Independence of St. Domingo, dated 
April 17, 1825, containing the following 
articles: — Art. 1. The ports of the 


French part of St. Domingo are open to 
the commerce of all nations. The du- 
ties levied in the ports, either ipon ves- 
sels or merchandize, whether entering 
or going out, shall be equal and uniform 
for all flags, except for the French flag, 
in favour of which these duties shall be 
reduced one half.—2. The present inha- 
bitants of the French part of St. Do- 
mingo shall pay into the Caisse generale 
of France, in five equal instalments, 
from year to year, the first of which 
will become due the 31st Dec, 1825, the 
sum of 150 millions of francs, destined 
to indemnify the ancient colonists, who 
shall claim an indemnity.—3. We grant, 
on these conditions, to the actual inha- 
bitants of the French part of the island 
of St. Domingo, the full and entire in- 
dependence of their Government. 


SPAIN. 


All the accounts from Spain describe 
that country as becoming every day more 
harassed by civil dissensions, and all the 
complicated evils of misgovernment. In 
consequence of disturbances in the pro- 
vinces, the appointment of a Junta of 
Public Safety had been agreed to, and 
the re-establishment of the Inquisition 
was under discussion.—There have been 
civil conflicts at Malaga, and many per- 
sons have been killed and wounded. 

Cadiz, July 16. From the 10th of 
June to the present date, not less than 
twenty vessels belonging to the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, between 20 and 120 
tons burthen, have been taken by the 
Colombian pirates. 


ITALY. 


The prisons of the Inquisition (says a 
private letter from Rome) are now re- 
building, on the spot where that tribu- 
nal always had its seat at Rome, viz. 
between St. Peter and the Porta Caval- 
leggieri ; however, the Dominican father 
Olivieri takes care that the dungeons 
shall have light and air. Those who 
are not accused of any thing very seri- 
ous are allowed the use of a little gar- 
den. The tribunal of the holy office at 
Rome is not sanguinary, like that in 
Spain, and we know nothing here of 
auto da fe, or of executions in conse- 
quence of its sentences. Nevertheless, 


the fear that it inspires, the impenetra- 
ble mystery that covers its proceed- 
ings, and the ennui that it causes, are 

s0 
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so powerful in their effects, that persons 
often lose their senses even after their 
innocence has been recognized, and they 
are restored to liberty. This was lately 
the fate of a poor monk of the name of 
Gabrielli, of the convent of St. Andrea 
delli Fratti; his delusion consists in the 
firm persuasion that he is again arrested. 
Another monk of the same order has 
been sentenced to three years’ confine- 


ment, 
RUSSIA. 


The Petersburgh Gazette mentions 
the arrival of dispatches at Petersburgh 
from Lieut. Kotzebue, who reached the 
port of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kams- 
chatka, in the sloop of war Predpriz- 
tige, on June 9, 1824, In his voyage 
he corrected the reported longitude and 
latitude of several places in the Pacific 
Ocean. He describes, in his report, Na- 
vigation Island. He saw, in his voyage, 
the island of Karlshof, seen in 1722 by 
Ragewin, the latitude of which is 15 
deg. 27 min. S. and the longitude 145 
deg. 24 min. 22 sec. W, He discovered 
three islands, one of which, called after 
his vessel, Predprietige Island, is situ- 
ated in latitude 15 deg. 58 min, 18 sec. 
S. and longitude 140 deg. 2 min. 32 sec. 
W. Another of which, called Bulling- 
hausen, is in 15 deg. 48 min. 7 sec. S. 
latitude, and 154 deg. 30 min, W. longi- 
tude. The third, which he called Kor- 
dakew, after his first lieutenant, is in 
14 deg. 32 min. 39 sec. S. latitude, and 
168 deg. 6 min. W. longitude. The lat- 
ter island, it appears, was discovered by 
M. Freycinet; but this was not known 
to Lieut. Kotzebue. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Quebec papers announce the arrival 
of two vessels direct from China, with 
19,000 chests of tea on-board. They 
are the first ships that ever entered the 
St. Lawrence from Asia, and their ar- 
rival forms a new era in the commercial 
history of the Colony. 


[Aug. 


Letters from Quebec state that the 
great timber-ship, the Baron of Ren- 
frew, had been launched at Quebec. She 
is 1,400 tons larger than the former 
raft, the Columbus. She measures about 
5,400 tons, and would carry nearly 8,000 
tons of timber. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

From the Mexican Extraordinary Ga- 
zette, dated June 15th, we learn that 
the Spanish ship of the line, the Asia, 
carrying 68 guns, and the brig Constan- 
tia, have gone over to the Mexicans. 
They were surrendered by treaty; and 
it stipulated that the crews were to re- 
ceive from the Independent Govern- 
ment the pay due to them from Spain, 
with permission to reside in any of the 
South American States, or go elsewhere. 


AFRICA. 

On the 2d of August a violent earth- 
quake was felt at Algiers. It did no 
damage; but the inhabitants were so 
alarmed, that many families fled into 
the country, and took refuge under 
tents. The effects were much more 
dreadful ten leagues from Algiers, the 
earthquake having destroyed the town 
of Belida, and swallowed up half the 
inhabitants: of 12,000, 6,000 were bu- 
ried under the ruins. This is the third 
town in twenty years. Colea and Mas- 
cura perished in the same manner. 


EAST INDIES. 

The intelligence from India is of the 
most favourable nature. The fort of 
Rungpoor, in Assam, has been reduced, 
and is now in possession of the Com- 
oy forces. Lieut.-col. Richards, in 

is Dispatch, represents this place to be 
of such importance that he considers 
himself in entire possession of Assam ; 
becauses it secures a key to all points 
from whence any future irruptions may 
be attempted from the Eastward. As- 
sam itself is a recent conquest of the 
Burmahs. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Continued exertions in varivus parts of 
Hampshire are making for the improvement 
in old roads, and the bended of new ones. 
Already is the new road from Winchester to 
Petersfield in considerable progress; the 
road from Basingstoke to Alresford, through 
Preston Candover, is repaired, and from Al- 
resford to Petersfield nearly completed. The 
hills at Hindhead and Portsdown are much 





lowered, and the steep and dangerous ascent 
at Stonar Hill, between Petersfield and Al- 
ton, is removed or avoided by a new cut 
round the other side of the hill. New roads 
are likewise in contemplation from London 
to Portsmouth by way of Farnham; also 
Chichester to Petersfield, Midhurst to Pe- 
tersfield, and Alton to Liphook, the latter 
uniting the Portsmouth and Gosport roads 

within a distance of nine miles. 
The manor of Sway Quarr, near Lyming- 
ton, was lately sold for 13,000/.; and the 
adjoining 
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adjoining manor of Arnewood, for 11,0001. 
That part of the beautiful estate of Cliefden, 
formerly the property of the Countess of 
Orkney, which contains about 150 acres, has 
also been sold for 11,0001. 

A new sect of Christians, called Sabbatans, 
has lately arisen, and made many converts 
in Lancashire.. They insist that there exists 
no authority, either in the Old or New Tes- 
tament, for changing the sabbath from Sa- 
turday, the seventh day, to Sunday, the first 
day of the week. This sect is already so 
numerous in one district, that much incon- 
venience was lately felt on a market-day, 
kept on the Saturday, or seventh day, from 
the number of persons who refused to open 
their shops, or pursue their usual occupa- 
tions. 

A specimen of Crocodile has been found 
in the alum shale in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby, by Mr. Brown Marshal, and has 
been purchased by the Whitby Literary and 
Philosophical Society. The length of the 
animal, which is a species of Gavial, is 14 ft. 
6 in. following the curvature of the spine; 
but when it was alive it must have been 
more than 12 ft. long. 

June 1. A walrus, or sea-horse, was dis- 
covered on the rocks at Fierceness, Orkney ; 
and being shot at and wounded by a shep- 
herd, it took to sea, and was followed by 
him, and some others, in a boat, The man 
fired a second time, and pierced the animal 
through the eyes: it then lay on the water 
apparently lifeless, but on the boat coming 

ongside, and one of the men catching hold 
of the fore-paw, the walrus made a sudden 
plunge, and carried the man to the bottom 
with him; and he was with difficulty saved 
upon his rising to the surface. Another 
shot killed the animal, and they towed him 
ashore intriumph. The skin of the walrus, 
which is now dried, measures 15 ft. by 14 ft.; 
and the tusks, which are much worn at the 
ends, protrude from the head about 12 in. 
The entire skull is sent to the Edinburgh 
Museum. This is the first instance of any 
of those formidable inhabitants of the polar 
regions having been seen off the coasts of 
Great _—, , . 

July 3. new parochial chapel at 
Lacey Green, in the parish of Prince's Ris- 
lorough, county of Bucks, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Lincoln. The chapel is 
about 60 ft. long and 30 wide, and is a plain 
building, of the Grecian style, in the form 
of a Cross. It is situated within an enclo- 
sure on the Green, and is built of flints, 
supported by stone dug in the neighbour- 
hood. At the western end is a small neat 
porch. The inside of the building is fitted 
up with seats neatly painted, and with 4 
pews. Tbe communion table is placed at 
the east end, under a window of six com- 
partments, in two of which, on stained glass, 
appear the arms of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, and sume others of the munificent 
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subscribers to the building and endowment 
of the chapel. There are three galleries; 
one at the west end, another on the south 
side, and a capacious private gallery of Lord 
George Henry Cavendish on the north. The 
edifice is calculated to contain 700 persons. 
The ground was given by the Rev. Richard 
Meade, the Incumbent of the parish; and 
John Grubb, Esq. the Patron of the parish 
church, also gave 10 acres of freehold land, 
in part of the endowment requisite for con- 
secration and the maintenance of a minister. 
The above endowment has been augmented 
by Lord George Henry Cavendish with 8$ 
acres of freehold land, and by John Grubb, 
esq. by a further donation of 84 acres of 
freehold land.. The other contributions 
have amounted to about 2000/. exclusive of 
benefactions in furniture, ornaments, &c. 
July 26. A fight, which has excited pub- 
lic execration, took place in the factory yard 
at Warwick, betwixt the lion Nero, belong- 
ing to Mr. Wombwell, and six mastiff dogs. 
In the first assault, three dogs were let 
loose, who rushed upon the lion, and seized 
him in different parts of the body. The lion, 
however, acted entirely upon the defensive, 
and contented himself with resisting the 
attacks of his adversaries with his paws, by- 
which means he inflicted very severe wounds 
upon them. The noble animal roared with 
pain ; but he was destined to undergo a still 
severer trial, for the first set of dogs having 
been removed, a second set was brought, 
forth, who caught Nero by the nose. 
Nero roared terrifically, and, as before, endea- 
voured to paw them off. He succeeded with 
some little difficulty, inflicting some severe. 
scratches. He then came round the bars, 
as if endeavouring to find an avenue for 
escape; but the dogs followed him, and 
rushing to his front again, seized him in the 
tender place. Once more did Nero shake 
them off, inflicting sundry wounds with his 
talons. Nero pursued his retreating system, 
and ran round the den, amidst cries of ‘* He’s 
beaten, he’s beaten!” At this moment he 
was bleeding profusely from the nose and 
mouth ; and the seconds of the dogs watch- 
ing an opportunity, drew them out, and in- 
sisted that they won. Mr. Wombwell 
denied that his lion was beaten. At last, it 
was agreed on a thirdencounter. The dogs 
attacked the lion with increased ferocity, 
and instantly pinned him by the nose to the 
floor, when he roared with agony. It was 
then acknowledged that the dogs were vic- 
torious; they were taken off, and Nero 
rushed into his sanctuary. 
Mr. Wombwell has since matched his 
** Wallace,” a ferocious lion, cubbed in 
Scotland, against six of the best dogs that 
could be found ; his temper being very 
opposite to that of the gentle Nero. The 
dogs were Tinker, Ball, Billy, Sweep, Tur- 
pin, Tiger. Inthe 1st round, Tinker and 
Ball were Ict loose, and both made a gallant 
attack ; 
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attack; the lion notes, waited for them as 
if aware of his foes. He clapped his paw 
upon r Ball, took Tinker in his teeth, 
and deliberately walked round the stage with 
him as a cat would witha mouse. He - 
length Tinker, who crawled off the 
stage. oT ln then seized Ball by the 
mouth, and played the same game with him 
as if he actually been trained to it.— 
Turpin and Sweep were vanquished in less 
than a minute.—Billy and Tiger next went 
to work. Wallace seized Billy by the loins, 
and when shaking him, Tiger ran away. 
Billy, however, escaped with his life. 

Aug. 4. A meeting was held of the pa- 
rishioners of Kilworth, Leic. (see p. 113), 
Sir Henry Halford, bart. in the chair, when 
it was resolved to apply to the celebrated 
architect Mr. Smirke, to superintend the 
rebuilding of the tower and steeple of the 
Church. 

Aug.10. A serious riot took place among 
the Seamen of Sunderland. e Union 
Club, who have been at war with the Ship 
Owners, observing a vessel going out of the 
port laden with coals, and manned with sea- 
men not belonging to the port, determined 
on an attack; the principal Ship Owners, 
who had been sworn as special constables, 
went out to protect the vessel, and when 
they had neared her they were boarded by 
near 400 seamen, who threw the Ship Owners 
and the crew of the vessel overboard, ex- 
cepting the captain and mate. The rioters 
afterwards got up in the rigging. The mili- 
tary (the Siegen) having arrived, the 
riot act was read, which not producing the 
desired.effect (the mob pelting them with 
stones, &c.), they fired, when five persons 
were killed. The seamen have since re- 
turned to their duty. 


oe 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The fifth Report of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for building and promoting the 
building of * Additional Churches in popu- 
lous Parishes,” announces that 20 other 
Churches and Chapels have been completed 
since last Report, by which accommodation 
has been provided for 13,631 persons in 
pews, and for 17,287 poor persons in free 
seats, making, in the 45 Churches and Cha- 
pels now completed, a total provision for 
72,578 persons (including 44,313 free seats 
for the use of the poor). The Report goes 
on to state, that 30 Churches and Chapels 
are now in progress, and that 20 of these 
Churches and Chapels will be completed in 
the course of the present year.—Exchequer 
Bills already issued to carry the object into 
effect, amount to the sum of 645,9001. 

By an Act passed on the 22d of June 
last, the Act of 59th George III. respect- 
ing Settlements being gained by renting 
tenements, was repealed, and the following 


[Aug. 


enacted in its stead: That no person 
shall acquire a settlement in any parish or 
township maintaining its own poor, by or by 
reason of settling upon, renting, or paying 
—— rates for any tenement, not being 

is or her own property, unless such tene- 
ment shall consist of a and distinct 
dwelling-house or building, or of land, Lona 
Jide rented by such person, in such parish 
or township, at and for the sum of 10/. a 
year at least, for the term of one whole 
year; nor unless such house or building, or 
land, shall be occupied under such yearly 
hiring, and the rent for the same, to the 
amount of 10/. actually paid, for the term of 
one whole year at least, 

A young man, born in the province of 
Champagne, in France, and whose form is 
emaciated in a most extraordi degree, 
has been purchased for exhibition in this 
country, and has been for some time exhi- 
biting in London. He .is accompanied by 
his father and stepmother, and he has been 
examined by Sir Astley Cooper and other 
anatomical professors, who feel it difficult 
to account for his unnatural affliction. He 
is 28 years old, 5 feet 6 inches high, and 
grew to his present height when 14 years 
of age, having —— had a day’s illness, ex- 
cepting a pain in his side, supposed to arise 
from a Mt se! liver. His face is somewhat 
cadaverous, but it is when he is disrobed 
that his wretched form shocks the spectator : 
his ribs are plainly seen, as is the action of 
the heart; the abdomen is greatly wasted, 
and the thigh bones merely covered by the 
common integuments, and possess neither 
fat nor muscle. He possesses scarcely more 
muscular power than enables him slightly to 
elevate the extremities, and it is — 
that he could not raise a pound weight in 
his hand. On level ground he can walk a 
little, but his step-motber is obli to 
carry him up stairs. To the observer he has 
the appearance of being wasted by long-con- 
tinued famine, or more dreadful, of some re- 
animated corpse that has lain for months in 
a charnel-house. It is said his daily food 
does not exceed three ounces, and his drink 
is cider. 

July 23. At the Mansion-house, a flour- 
factor was charged with having served a 
baker in the Hackney-road with adulterated 
flour, composed of plaster of Paris. It was 
stated by Mr. W. Clarke, of Apothecaries’ 
Hall, who analysed the flour in question, 
that there was very little wheat in it; and 
that there was a great deal of beans and other 
things in it, which, although not destructive 
to health, were exceedingly stimulating, and 
unfit for use in bread. Mr. Clarke men- 
tioned that adulteration in flour was carried 
to a shameful height. He also stated he 
had lately analysed some caper souchong 
tea, and found that there was 25 per cent. of 
lead ore in it. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

War Office, July 29.—9th reg. Dragoons : 
Capt. H. J. Richardson to be Major, vice 
Hurst.—13th Ditto, Major J. F. Patterson 
to be Lieut.-col.; Major W. W. Higgins, 
2ist. Drag. to be Major.—s5th reg. Brevet 
Major G. H. Dansey, to be Major.—Unat- 
tached : to be Lieut.-colonels, Majors R. N. 
Nickle, from 88th Reg. and Benj. Harding, 
from 6th Drags.—To be Major, Capt. John 
Hewett, 52d Foot. 

Aug. 2.—The Hon. Algernon Percy, to 
be Minister Plen. to the Confed. Swiss Can- 
tons ; Hamilton H. C. Hamilton, esq. to be 
Sec. to the Embassy at Paris; and Hon. 
John Bloomfield, to be Sec. to his Majesty’s 
Legation at Stutgardt. 

War Office, Aug. 12.—28th, Reg. Major 
Onslow, 22d Reg. to be Major.—Unattach- 
ed: Capt. Hall, 3d Foot Guards, to be 
Lieut.-col. ; Capt. Beauchamp, 7th Foot, 
to be Major. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 13.—John-Tasker 
Williams, esq. to be Commissary Judge to 
the several Mixed Commissions established at 
Sierra Leone, for the prevention of the 
- traffic in slaves. 

illiam-Sharp McLeay, esq. to be Com- 
missioner of Arbitration to the Mixed Brit~ 
ish and Spanish Court of Commission esta- 
blished at the Havannah. 





Aug. ...The Hon. and Rev. Geo, Neville, 
Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to 
use the name of Grenville, in addition, and 
after that’ of Neville, and also to bear the 
arms of Grenville. 

Eccresiasticat PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. Jas. Hooke, LL.D. Deanery of Wor- 
cester. 


Rev. J. D. Coleridge, a Prebend in Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Lonsdale, a Prebend of Lincola 
Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Gaisford, 2d Prebend of Worces- 
ter Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Chandler, D.C.L. All Souls R. St. 
Mary-le-bone. 

Rev. G. S. Evans, Temple Grafton V. cv. 
Warwick. 

Rev. J. Gordon, Bierton V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Cheriton R. Hants, with 
Kilmaston and Titchbourne Chs. 1 

Rev.Wm. James, East Sambrook R. co. Som. 

Rev. J. Johnson, Houghton V. Notts. 

Rev. S. Lloyd, Horsley V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. Wm. Marsh, Gwenap V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. B. May, St. Martin R. Exeter. 

Rev. R. B. Paul, Long Wittenham V. Berks. 

Rev. Sam. Paul, Tetbury V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. G. S. Penfold, Christchurch R. St. 
Mary-le-bone. 

Rev. B. Puckle, Graffham R. Hunts. 

Rev. Wim. Pyne, Pitney R. co, Somerset. 

Rev. C. T. Simmons, Shipham R. co. Som. 

Rev. G, W. Smith, Bawdsey V. Suff. 





Rev. H. S ays, Rowe V. Devon. 
Rev. C. Tripp, D.D. Kentisbeare R. Devon. 
Rev. E. W. Wakeman, Claines C. co. Wore. 


Rev, A. Ward, Eastrington V. co. York. 
Rev. G. H. Webster, All Saints with St. 
Julian R. Norwich. 

Rev. Jos. Algar, Chaplain to Lord Clinton. 
Rev. D. Clementson, Chap. to Dorch. Goal. 
Rev. W. H. Dixon, Chaplain to Abp. of York. 
Rev. P. Gurdon, Chaplain to Lord Bayning. 
Rev. C. D. Wray, Chaplain to Ld. Balcarras. 





Crvi PrereRMent. 
Rev. E. Daniel, Helston Grammar-school, 
Cornwall. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


July 11, At Roseheath, Cheshire, the 
wife of Rev. Henry Tomkinson, a son.—The 
wife of John Gardner, esq. of Sion Hill, 
—- a son.—15. a wife of Dr. Bod- 
ey, Hull, ason.—i9. At Walkington Lodge, 
Yorkshire, the wife of John Ditmas, esq. of 
twins. — At Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire, 
Lady Mary Hamlyn Williams, a dau.—24. 
At Paris, the wife of Hon. Hercules-Lang- 
ford Rowley (eldest son of Lord Langford), 
a son and heir.—30. At Morestead, near 
Winchester, the wife of Edw. Mount Gale, 
esq. @ son. 

Lately. At Garboldisham, Norfolk, the 
March. of Blandford, a son.—At Allcannings 
Rectory, Wilts, Mrs. Methuen, a son.—At 





the Rectory, North Bradley, Wilts, the wife 
of Rev. GR. Orchard, a son. 

Aug. 1. At Forston House, near Dor- 
chester, the wife of George Peach, esq. a 
son and heir.—4. At Goldsboro’ Hall, York- 
shire, Lady Louisa Lascelles, a son.—5. At 
Radway; Warw. the wife of Lieut.-col. F. S. 
Miller, C. B. a son.—8. In Hamilton-place, 
Countess Gower, a dau.—At Shugborough, 
Viscountess Anson, a son and heir.—The 
wife of W. Hulton, esq. of Hulton Park, a 
son.—12. In Tavistock-squ. Mrs. Benj. B. 
Williams, a son.—16. In Dublin, the wife 
of Capt. Fred. Arabin, R. Art. a son.—18. 
At Leppitt’s-hill, Essex, the wife’ of Rev, 
Dr. Stedman, a dau.—20. The wife of Chris- 
topher-James Magnay, esq. a son. 

MAR- 
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July 9. Wm. Bowden, esq. of Southwark, 
to Anne, only dau. of late Jonas Shaw, esq. 
——10. Abr. Dunn, esq. Solicitor, of He- 
don, to Miss Hanna, dau.-in-law of R. Fow- 
ler, esq. Solicitor, Gainsborough. 11. 
At Chester, Alured, second son of Mr. Wood 
Gibson, of Liverpool, merchant, to Eliz. 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of late Dr. Jardine. 
12. At Worcester, Fred. Maw, esq. of 
Green Hill-place, to Jane, dau. of the late 
Rev. Rich. Roe Walton. At Glouces- 
ter, Rev. T. Brigstocke, Rector of Whitton, 
Radn. to Carcline, dau. of late Rev. R. 
Whish, of Northwold. 13, Henry-Gally 
Knight, esq. of Firbeck, Yorkshire, to Hen- 
riétta, relict of Rev. J. H. Eyre. At 
Bristol, Capt. E. B. Gapper, R. A. to Kath. 
Anne, dau. of late Charles Hamilton, esq. of 
the Leasowes. 14. At Accrington, near 
Blackburn, the Rev. W. Villers, of Kidder- 
minster, to Susannah, dau. of Jon. Peel, 

. of Accrington House. 16. At Mary- 
lebone, John Jackson, esq. of Queen Ann- 
st.to Anna-Dodsworth, fifth dau. of Sir Wm. 
Beechey.——18. At the house of the Brit- 
ish Ambass. Paris, the Rev. W. H. Bury, 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late John Mac- 
lean, esq. 19. At Kensington, Capt. F. 
Clements, R. Afric. Corps, to Alicia- Frances, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Richard Brickenden, and 
niece to Earl of Cavan. 21. AtSt.George- 
st. Hanover-sq. Walter Burrell, esq. M. P. 
for Sussex, to Mrs. Chisholme.——Thos. 
Le Breton, esq. Att. General for Jersey, to 
Frances, dau. of Tho, Jekyll Rawson, esq, 
of Ashborne, Derby ——At Edmonton, Rev. 
Vyell-Francis Vyvian, son of late Sir Vyell 
Vyvyan, bart. of Trelowarren, Cornwall, to 
Anna, dau. of J. V. Taylor, esq. of South- 
gate. At St. James’s, Capt. E. M. Da- 
niell, E. I. C. to Emma-Isabella, dau. of T. 
Ferrers, esq. of Cowes.——22. At the house 
of the British Ambassador, at Brussels, Rev. 
E, Jenkins, to Eliza, dau. of John Jay, esq. 
—23. At All Souls, and afterwards at the 
Swedish Minister’s Chapel, Chevalier de 
Kantzow, Swedish and Norwegian Charge 






































d’ Affaires at Lisbon, to Emma, dau. of late 


Wm. Bosanquet, esq——~-At Bermondsey, 
John Coates, esq. Solicitor, to Emma, widow 
of late N. Legge, esq.——26. At Islington, 
W. Quick, m- of Hornsey-row, Solicitor, 
to Harriet-Caroline, dau. of J. D. Webb, 
esq.—Rev. Spencer Madan, to Louisa- 
Eliz. dau. of Rev. Wm. Gresley, of Nether- 
seale Hall, co. Leic. At Abbeyleix, Ire- 
land, Lord Clifton, son of Earl of Darnley, 
to Emma-Jane, dau. of Sir H. Parnell, bart. 
M.P.——At Henbary, Bickham, eldest son 
of Rev. Thos. Escott, of Hartrow House, 
Soni. to -Antia, dau. of Rev. Walter Treve- 
lyan, and grand-dau. ‘of Sir John T. bart. 
27. Wm. Orton Aikin, esq. of Devonshire-st. 
Portland-place, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Wm. 
Mason,esq.Somersham,Hunts,——-28,AtAll 











Souls Church, Peter, eldest son of Sir Peter 
Pole, bart. M.P. of Wolverton Park, Hants, 
to Lady Louisa Pery, fourth dau. of the 
Ear! of Limerick,——At George-street, Ha- 
nover-square, Alex. Rob. Stewart, esq. M. P. 
to Lady Caroline-Anne Pratt, youngest dau. 
of the Marq. Camden. At Windsor, Rey. 
J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby, to Harriet- 
Margaret, dau. of Dr. Ferguson, Inspector 
of Hospitals. 30. At Paris, at Viscount 
Granville’s, Jas. Townsend Carlow, esq. to 
Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of Captain Rowed, 
R.N. 

Aug. 1. At Lord Clifford’s, Mansfield-str. 
the eldest son of Lord Stourton, to Hon. 
Lucy Clifford, dau. of Lord Clifford. 
George Heald, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Emma, dau. of S. Trafford Southwell, esq. 
of Wraxham Hall. 2. At Hanover-sq. 
W..-Fowle, only son of Sir W. Middleton, bt. 
to Hon. Anne Cust, sister of Lord Brown- 
low.——At Hanover-sq. Geo. Pouney, esq. 
of Grosvenor-sq. to Jane, dau. of Sir John 
Robinson, bart. of Albem:rle-str. Chas. 
Ellis, esq. M.A. Barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Mary, 2d dau. of Wm. Peath Litt, esq. of 
Pe ma Portland-pl.——s. At An- 
dover, Charles Pressly, esq. Secretary to the 
Irish Board of Stamps, to Anne, dau. of 
Geo. Thompson, esq.——5. At Hanover- 
sq. John-Jacob Buxton, esq. M. P. to Eliz. 
dau. of Sir M. Cholmeley, bart. M. P. 
8. Lieut.-col.Whish, Bombay Est. to Frances 
Hill, eldest dau. of Hannibal Sandys, esq. of 
Great Queen-st. Westminster. 10. Sir 
Gilb. Heathcote, bart. of Normanton Park, 
to Mrs. Eldon, of Park-crescent, Portland- 
place.——At St. Marylebone, Philip Wiss, 
esq. 6th Drag. Guards, to Margaret, dau. 
of T. Chambre, esq. of Nottingham-place. 
——At Berne, Capt. Jasper Hall, Coldst. 
Guards, to Lucy, dau. of Wm. Alves, esq. 
of Enham-place, Hants. 11. Horatio 
Beeching, esq. Banker, of Tonbridge, Kent, 
to Susanna, dau. of Cruttall Pierce, esq. of 
Bath-place, Peckham. 13. At North 
Aston, Oxf. Edw. Goulburn, esq. of Middle 
Temple, to Esther, sister of Visc. Chetwynd. 
——At the house of the Duke of Clarence, 
London, PhilipSidney, esq. 1st Reg. Guards, 
son of Sir J. Sidney, of Penshurst, to Miss 
Fitzclarence. 14. At St. Marylebone, 
Martin Wm. eldest son of Capt. Wm. Be- 
cher, of Monks House, Oxf. to Susan, ouly 
dau. of John Dobree, esq.——15. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Jas. Bradshaw, esq. 
of Grosvenor-place, to Miss Anna-Maria 
Tree, late of Covent Garden Theatre.—— 
18. At St. Pancras, John, eldest son of Lord 
John Townshend, of Balls Park, Herts, to 
Eliz. Jane, eldest dau. of Lord Geo. Stuart. 
20. At St. George’s, Lieut.-col. the 
Hon. Geo. Lionel Dawson, brother of the 
Earl of Portarli mn, to Miss Seymour, 
dau. of late Lord Hugh Seymour. 
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Princess Borcusss. 

June 9. At the Borghese Palace, near 
Florence, after a long and painful illness, 
the Princess Paulina Borghese, sister to 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

She has -left a will, io which, afier de- 
ducting the legal part coming to her mo- 
ther, Letitia Buonaparte, she appoints her 
two brothers, the Count of St. Leu (Louis), 
and the Prince of Montfort (Jerome), her 
principal heirs. To Lucien she bequeaths 
only her pardon for his treatment of her. 
The daughters of Madame Murat are to 
have 30,(00 piastres each, exceptthe Coun- 
tess Pepolji, who is married at Bologna, 
The eldest son of the Count of St. Leu is to 
have her villa near the Porta Pia at Rome, 
and Prince Borghese the use for his life of 
another villa near Viareggio, inthe Duchy 
of Lucca. Several! Cardinals, among whom 
are her Uncle Fesch, Pacca Spina, and Ri- 
varola, and many gentlemen and ladies of 
Rome who used to frequent ber societies, 
have remembrances of more or less value. 
She has left also considerable legacies to 
Madame Dumenil her companion, to M. 
Vamitelli her homme d'affaires, and to M. 
Gozzani, the agent of Prince Borghese at 
Rome. A considerable capital is set apart, 
the interest of which is to be applied to 
enable two young men of her native town, 
Ajaccio, to study surgery and medicice. 
The value of the whole property is esti- 
mated at about two millions of francs. 

Of the Princess Paulina, Canova made a 
statue—naked, as Venus. See an anec- 
dote respecting it in vol. cxxxvi. i. 555. 





Jacos Mountain, D.D. Br. or Quesec. 

June 16. At Marchmont House, near 
Quebec, in his 75th year, the Right Rev. 
Jacob Mountain, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Quebec, formerly of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded in the degrees 
of B.A. 1774; M.A. L777; D.D. 1793. 

His Lordship was the second son of 
Jacob Mountain, Esq. of Thwaite Hall, in 
the county ef Norfolk, and enjoyed in 
early life the honour of a particular in- 
timacy with Mr, Pitt. At the time of his 
being selected by that S:atesman, in 1793, 
for the See of Quebec, the preferment 
which he held was the livings of Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire, and Buckden, Hunts, to- 
gether with the Prebendal Stall of South 
Kelsey in Lincoln Cathedral, all in the 
gift of the preseat Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, to whom, when Bishop of Lincoln, 
he was Examining Chaplain. 

He was the first Protestant Prelate in 
the Canadas, where he presided over the 
Charch, with apostolic zeal and piety, for 
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32 years. During this period he was, in 
concurrence with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the venerable, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the instra- 
ment, in the hands of Providence, of rais- 
ing a regular Episcopal Establishment in 
the two Canadas, and promoting the for- 


mation of Missions and the erection of , 


Churches, in all the more populous town- 
ships, which he regularly visited, even 
when age and infirmity rendered so vast 
and fatiguing a circuit a most arduous 
and painful undertaking. The Cathedral 
Church at Quebec, erected under his 
auspices, and in consequence of his exer- 
tions, will serve as a monument to his 
memory; and his name will be honoured 
in the North American Colonies, as long 
as respect remains for bigh and culti- 
vated talent, fur dignity and suavity of 
manners, for integrity, for benevolence, 
for loyalty, for religion. It would be a 
difficult task, indeed, to describe the dis- 
tress of his family, the grief of his friends 
and dependents, the lamentations of the 
poor, and the regret which pervades all 
parties and denominations in the country. 
In 1819 Bp. Mountain preached the 
Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane 
Society, which he afterwards printed. 





Sir Henry Carr Ispetson, Br. 

June 5. In Condait-street, aged 56, 
Sir Henry-Carr Ibbetson, Bart. of Denton 
Park, Yorkshire. 

This family is of great antiquity in the 
county of Yok. He was the eldest son of 
Sir James [bbetson, 2d baronet, by Jane, 
daughter of John Caygill, Esq. of Shaw, co, 
York; and on the death of his father, 
Sept. 4, 1795, succeeded to the title. In 
1801 he was Captain of a troop of dra- 
goons, and Lieut,-Col. of a battalion of 
West York Militia ; and in 1803 he served 
the office of High Sheriff for the County, 
as did his father in 1769. On the 14th of 
November, 1803, the deceased married 
Alicia-Mary, only daughter of William- 
Fenton Scott, of Wood-hall, co. York, esq. 
and niece of Sir John-Lister Kaye, of the 
Grange, co. York, bart. He was a gen- 
tleman highly distinguished in the Agricul- 
tural world. His remains were interred on 
the 18th, in the family vault at Denton 
Church. 

Ap. Six Tuomas Beatig, Kw. 

June 13. At Twyford Lodge, Hants, 
the residence of his brother, George Hoare, 
Esq. aged 66, Sir Thos, Bertie, Kat. Admiral 
of the Blue; aud Kaight Commander of 
the Swedish Order of the Sword, 

He 
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He was the sixth child and fourth son of 
George Hoare, of London, formerly of Mid- 
dleton Era, co. Durham, Esq. by Frances, 
daughter of William Sleigh, of Stockton 
upon Tees, Esq.; was born July 3, 1758. 
He first went to sea in 1773, in the Sea- 
horse frigate, in which vessel he first met, 
and became the messmate of the late Lord 
Nelson and Sir Thomas Trowbridge, with 
whom he enjoyed the strictest intimacy 
avd an unbroken correspondence til! their 
death. 

In 1777 Mr. Hoare was removed to the 
Salisbury, bearing the broad pendent of 
Sir Edward Hughes, with whom he return- 
ed to England. On the 2ist of May he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
and appointed to the Monarch of 74 guns, 
Capt. Rowley. Whilst belonging to this 
ship, Lieut. Hoare introduced the life-buoy 
intto the service. On the 27th of July, in 
the same year, the Monarch led the van 
division in the action between Keppel and 
4’Orvilliers. In December following, Lieut. 
Hoare removed with Captain Rowley into 
the Suffolk, and sailed from Spithead with 
a squadron to reinforce Admiral Byron in 
the West Indies, joining that officer at St. 
Lucia about the latter end of March 1779. 

In the action off Grenada, July 6, in 
the same year, the Saffolk sustained con- 
siderable damage, and a loss of 32 men 
killed and wounded, In December fol- 
lowing, the boats of that ship, under the 
order of Lieutenant Hoare, destroyed two 
vessels close to the shore of Martinique. 

In March 1780, Lieut, Hoare accom- 
panied Admiral Rowley from the Suffolk 
into the Conqueror, which ship formed 
part of Sir G. B. Rodney’s fleet in the ac- 
tions with de Guichen, Apri! 17, and May 
15 and 19, In these engagements the 
Conqueror had 18 men killed and 69 
wounded. In the ensuing month of July, 
Mr. Hoare became Flag Lieut. to Admiral 
Rowley, and in 1782 was made Comman- 
der in the Duc d’Estitac sloop. During 
the remainder of the war we find him ac- 
tively employed on a variety of services, 
both on the coast of America and in the 
West Indies. He returned to England in 
1783. 

Mr, Hoare on the 20th May, 1788, mar- 
ried Catharine- Dorothy, daughter of Pere- 
grine Bertie, of Low Leyton, Essex, Esq. 
(of the late Duke of Ancaster’s family,) 
whose name he assumed, and has since 
birne alune, agreeably to the will of that 
gentleman. 

Capt. Bertie was advanced to post rank 
Nov. 2, 1790, and appointed to the Leda: 
that frigate, however, was soon after put 
out of commission, and he was not again 
esiled till the autumn of 1795, when he ob- 
tained the command of the Hiudostan, 
54 guns, then at Spithead, under orders 
for the West Indies, where he arrived with 
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a squadron commanded by Captain (now 
Admira!) George Bowen. 

Capt. Bertie was seized with the yellow 
fever whilst commanding at Port-au-Prince, 
and being invalided he left the West Indies 
io an American ship in October 1796, 

In March 1797, after he had recovered 
his health, he was appointed to the Braakel 
of 54 guns, stationed at Plymouth, In 
October he succeeded to the Ardent 64, 
vacant by the death of his old shipmate 
Capt. Burgess, who fell off Camperdown. 

It may here be proper to mention an 
improvement which this gallant officer 
effected on the 42 pounder carronades 
belonging to the Ardent’s main deck, par- 
ticularly as it was afterwards generally 
adopted in all his Majesty’s ships having 
that description of ordnance on board. 
Observing when he was first appointed to 
the Ardent, that the inclined plane of the 
carriage was in a contrary direction to 
what he conceived it ought to be, being 
within board instead of without, Captain 
Bertie communicated his ideas on the sub- 
ject to the Board of Ordnance, and ina 
correspondence which ensued, he had the 
satisfaction of convincing the Heads of 
that department of the utility of his pro- 
posed alteration. Orders were conse- 
quently given for fitting up the carrcnades 
accordiog to his directions. The altera- 
tion consisted simply in depressing the 
chock two inches; this not only impart- 
ed to the gun the good property of being 
worked and run out with a smaller number 
of men, but it also checked the recoil, and 
necessarily added to the force of the shot. 

The Ardent was employed under Lord 
Duncan, in the blockade of the Texel fleet, 
until the expedition to Holland tock place 
in August 1799, Captain Bertie then re- 
ceived orders to place himself under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Mitchell, who 
on the 30th of that month, passed with his 
squadron through the Nieuve Diep, up to 
the Viieter, near to which the Dutch fleet, 
consisting of eight sail of the line and four 
frigates, commanded by Admiral Storey, 
were lying at anchor, The enemy were 
allowed one hour’s deliberation to fight or 
to surrender, and the latter having been 
agreed to in consequeuce of the disaffec- 
tion reigning amongst the Datch seamen, 
Captain Bertie was ordered to take p:s- 
session of the Admiral de Ruyter of 68 
guns, and afterwards to escort the whole 
of the prizes to the Nore, where he arrived 
on the 10th September. 

In the following month Captain Bertie 
assisted at the evacuation of the Texel. 
He afterwards, in common with the other 
officers of the fleet, received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services in the above- 
mentioned expedition. 

The Ardent formed one of the squadron 
under the orders of Lord Nelson, at the 
battle 
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battle of Copenhegen, in which her com- 
mander particularly distinguished himself, 
compelling four of the Davish flotilla, one 
of which was the Jutland of 60 guns, to 
surrender. The Ardent received cousider- 
able damage, and sustained a loss of 29 
men killed, and 64 men wounded. Capt. 
Bertie again received the thanks of Par- 
liament, and what was equally pleasing, 
the personal commendation of his heroic 
Chief. Early on the morning after the 
action, Lord Nelson went on board the 
Ardent to thank her commander, officers, 
and people, for their conduct and exertions 
on the precediog day, a compliment which 
was returned with six cheers, on his Lo:d- 
ship’s leaving the ship. 

On the 9th of the same month, Captain 
Bertie was appointed by the Commander- 
in-chief Sir Hyde Parker, to the Bellona of 
74 guns, in the room of Sir Thomas B. 
Thompson, who had lost a leg in the bat- 
tle, and he continued in the Baltic under 
the orders of Lord Nelson and Sir Charles 
M. Pole, until the 7th July following, when 
he left that station in company with the 
squadron sent home under Sir Thomas 
Graves, part of which were ordered north 
about to Cork, and from thence proceeded 
off Cadiz, where Capt. Bertie remained 
employed iv the blockade of the Spanish 
fleet till the termination of the war. 

The Bellona afterwards went to the 
West Indies, whence Capt. Bertie returned 
to England in June 1802, On the re-com- 
mencement’of hostilities, Capt. Bertie was 
appointed to the Courageux of 74 guns, in 
which ship Rear-Adm. Dacres soon after 
“hoisted his flag, and in Jao. 1804 sailed 
from St. Helen’s, accompanied by 170 
sail of merchau'men bound to the West 
fodies. Four days after their departure, 
the wind, which bad hitherto been fair, 
shifted to the S. W. and between the 15th 
and 28th it blew one of the most tie- 
mendous gales ever experienced, dispers- 
iag the convoy aud reducing the Coura- 
geux toa mere wreck, thereby compellivg 
her to bear up for Plymouth, where she 
arrived with the remnant of her scattered 
charge on the Ist of February. 

From some family distress, Capt. Bertie 
was suddenly obliged, after the Courageux 
had been docked and uvearly prepared for 
sea, to resign the command of her, and he 
remained without any other appointment 
until the latter end of Dec. 1805. He 
then obtained the command of the St. 
George, a second rate, attached to the 
Channel fleet, and continued in that ship 
until the general promotion of flag officers, 
April 28, 1808, which included and stopped 
with him. 

Rear-Admiral Bertie was soon after ap- 
pointed to a command in the Baltic, under 
SirJanses Saumarez. He proceeded thither 
,in the Rosamond sivop, and on his arrival 
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off Helsingburgh, hoisted his flag in the 
Orion of 74-guns, from which ship it was 
afterwards shifted first into the Vanguard 
74, and then into the Dietator 64. He 
returned to Yarmouth roads Jan, 6, 1609, 
having been driven from his station in the 
Sound by the sudden appearance of the 
ice and its great solidity on the last day of 
the preceding year. 

On the 20th March, the Rear-Admira! 
again sailed fur the Baltic in the Stately, 
another 64 gun ship, and immediately on 
his arrival resumed his former occupation 
of blockading the island of Zealand, and 
affording protection to the coast of Scandia, 
and to the British and Swedish convoys 
passing through the Malmoe Channel. 
From the heavy gales of wind which began 
to set in about the 12th Dec. 1809, Rear- 
Admiral Bertie found it advisable to quit 
his anchorage off Hoganis nearly at the 
entrance of the Sound, and proceeded with 
the ships under his command to Gotten- 
burgh, where he received orders from Ad- 
miral Dickson to returo to England ex- 
press. 

On the 1%h Feb. 1810, finding his 
health to be in a very impaired state, our 
Officer was obliged to strike bis flag and 
come on shore, 

Ia the month of June 1813, Rear-Ad- 
miral Bertie received the honour of kaight- 
hood, and the Royal license and permissiva 
to accept and wear the insignia of a knight 
commander of the Order of the Sword, 
conferred upon him by the late King of 
Sweden, in testimony of his merits and 
services. He was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral, Dec. 4, in the same year. 





Vice-Apmirat Joun CLements. 


July 1. In Portman-street, Vice-Ad- 
miral Johan Clements, 

At the commencement of the war with 
the French republic, Lieut. Clements com- 
manded the Spitfire sloop. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post-Captain, Oct. 
24.1794. In the summer of 1802 he ob- 
tained the command of the Fortunée of 
40 guas; and on the 8th Sept. following, 
sailed from the Downs in company with 
two other frigates and a sloop, with Dutch 
troops on board, bound to the Texel. On 
the 10th, the Fortunée struck on a sand- 
bank, lost her masts and rudder, and was 
bilged. The next morning she was got 
into the Texel, where by the great exer- 
tions of her commander, officers, and 
crew, and the assistance rendered by the 
other ships, she was put in a state of 
repair sufficient to enable her to -pro- 
ceed to England, under the escort of 
another frigate. In the following year, 
Captain Clements was appoiuted to the 
Sea Fencible service at Leith, He subse- 
quen:ly commanded the Texci of 64 gans, 

and 
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and Berwick of 74. He was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-Admira!, Dec. 4, 1813. 





Generat Ricuarp Vyse. 

May 30. At Lichfield, in the house of 
bis sister, Mrs, Madan (the relict of the 
Bp. of Peterborough), in his 80th year, 
Richard Vyse, Esq. a General in the 
Army, Colonel of the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
and Comptroller of the Household of the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

He was son of the Rev. William Vyse, 
M. A. Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, 
Archdeacon of Salop, and Rector of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, by Catharine, dau. 

-of the Right Rev. Richard Smalbroke, 
Bishop of Lichfield. (See the epitaph of 
his parents in Lichfield Cathedral, printed 
in vol, txxxt. ii. 255.) The late Rev. 


. William Vyse, D.C.L. also Canon Resi- 


dentiary of Lichfield, Archdeacon of Co- 
ventry, and Rector of Lambeth (of whom 
see a short memoir in vol. Lxxxvi. i. 275), 
was his elder brother. 

He was appointed Cornet 5th drag. 
Feb. 15, 1763; Lieutenant, Aug. 15, 
1766; Adjutant, March 18, 1767; Cap- 
tain, Nov. 28, 1771; and Major, 18th 
Light Drag. Nov. 7, 1777. 

Ou the 20th of April, 1780, Major Vyse 
married Anne, only surviving child of Sir 
George Howard, K. B. by his first wife 
Lucy, sister and coheiress of William 
Wentworth, fourth Earl of Strafford. This 


lady was first cousin of Alexander-Ken- 


neth, eleventh and present Baron Howard 
of Effingham. 

Major Vyse was promoted to be a 
Colonel in the Army, Jan. 7, 1781; of the 
Ist Drag. Guards, May 28, 1784; Colonel 
in the Army, Nov. 18, 1791; Major-Ge- 
neral, Oct. 3, 1794; Colonel 29th Drag. 
March 23, 1797; Lieut. General, Jan. 1, 
1801 ; Colonel 3d Drag. Guards, April 2, 
1804. As Colonel he commanded a bri- 
gade in Flanders, under the Duke of York. 

At the General Election of 1806, Lieut.- 
General Vyse was elected to Pa:liament 
as one of the representatives of Beverley. 
He had previously become one of the 
twelve Capital Burgesses of the borough, 
as provided by its charter, He sat only 
for the one-session Parliament, and at the 
General Election in 1807, made room for 
his son Richard- William. Howard- Howard 
Vyse, Esq. who has since represented 
Honiton. 

The deceased received the rank of Ge- 
neral, Jan. 1, 1812. 





Masor-Gen, Georce Bripces. 
June 1. At Greenwich, Major-General 
George Bridges, of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 
After the usual course of instruction at 
Woolwich Academy, he was, the Ist of 
April, 1776, appointed to a second Lieu- 


tenancy in the Royal Artillery ; and in 
December following, was removed io the 
same rank tothe corps of Royal Engineers. 
In December, 1777, he proceeded accord- 
ing to orders to the West India Islands, 
and was there employed on many services 
during the war, and did not return to Eng- 
land until 1785. 

The 23d of March, 1786, he was ap- 
pointed first Lieutenant aod Captain 
Lieutenant, and Captain the 25th Sept. 
1793. 

In May, 1795, he was sent as Com- 
manding Royal Engineer on the first ex- 
pedition to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
remained in that country until the year 
1801. ’ 

In the latter end of 1802, he was ap- 
Pointed Commanding Royal Engineer in 
Ceylon, and there continued eight years. 
In March 1805, he had the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; the 4th of Jane, 1813, 
that of Colonel ; the 2Ist of July follow- 
ing was appointed Colonel in the Royal 
Engineers ; and the 12th August, 1819, 
received the rank of Major-General. 





Lizut.-Gen. Rosert Burne. 

Lately. At Berkeley Cottage, Stanmore, 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Burne. 

He entered the army in 1773, by pur- 
chasing an ensigncy in the S6th regiment, 
and in January 1777, obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy also by purchase. Iv 1783, the 
36th regiment volunteered its services for 
the East Indies, and this officer embarked 
with it, and landed at Madras in July of 
that vear. In 1784 he succeeded to the 
Captain Lieutenancy, and on the 7th of 
May of the same year, was appointed 
Captain of a Company; and upon the 
Army taking the field against the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, he was Captain of Gre- 
nadiers, He was in the battles of Satti- 
mungulum and Showere, with a detach- 
ment of the army commanded by General 
Floyd, and was afterwards at the storm- 
ing of Bangalore, Pettah, the fort of Ban- 
galore, the Hill fort of Nundydroog, at 
the battle of Seringapatam, the attack of 
the post at Carrigatt Hill, and at the 
storming of the End Gaw redoubt (part of 
the lines before Seringapatam) under the 
late Marquess Cornwallis, and in 1793 he 
was at the siege and capture of Pondi- 
cherry. March 1, 1794, he was appointed 
Major by brevet, and in 1796 purchased 
a Majority in the regiment. Jan. 1, 1798, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Col. by brevet, 
and in the same year the 36th was drafted 
into the 76th regiment, and the non-com- 
missioned officers, drummers, &c. under 
the command of this officer, sailed from 
Madras, and landed in England in 1799. 
An order was issued by the Governor in 
Council, and Commander-in Chief of Ma- 
dras, on the S6th regiment quitting India, 
where 
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where it had served upwards of fifteen 
years, highly complimentary to Lieut. 
Burne and his brave companions, 

In 1799 he was promoted to the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of the regiment, and 
soon after its arrival in England, it was 
completed with volunteers from the mi- 
litia, and in 1800 embarked with the 
troops destined, as was supposed, for the 
attack upon Belleisle, and after being en- 
camped upon the island of Howas some 
weeks, he re-embarked with the regiment, 
and landed in the Island of Minorca, 
from which island he in 1801, from severe 
illness, was ordered to England for the 
recovery of his health (being the first 
time he was ever absent from the regi- 
ment), and upon the conclusion of the 
peace, the island being restored to the 
Spaniards, he was ordered to remain in 
England until the arrival of the regiment 
at home, when, in the latter part of 1802, 
he again took the command of it, on its 
arrival iv [reland, 

In 1805 he embarked with the regiment 
for Germany, and upon the termination of 
the service in that country in 1806, re- 
turned to England. In the latter part of 
the same year, he embarked with the regi- 
ment on the expedition to South America, 
under the late Major-General Crawfurd ; 
and in June 1807, landed in that country, 
and was with the advance of the army at 
the operations in the suburbs of Buenos 
Ayres on the 2d, 3d, 4th, and the attack 
on the towa of Buenos Ayres on the oth 
of July. 

The regiment returned home in 1807, 
and on the 25th of April 1808, this officer 

‘was appointed Colonel by brevet. Ino July 

of the same year he embarked with the 
army destined for the Peninsula, com- 
manded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, landed 
in Portugal and was present at the battles 
of Roleia and Vimiera, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. He was shortly 
afterwa:ds honoured by his Majesty with 
~the government of Carlisle. After these 
services, this officer proceeded in com- 
mand of the regiment with that party des- 
tined to join the late Sir John Moore at 
Salamanca in Spain, aud was present at 
the battle of Corunna, and then re-em- 
barked with the army for England in 1809. 
For his services at Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Corunns, he received the honorary dis- 
-tinction of a medal and clasp. 

In 1810 he embarked with the expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, commanded the regi- 
ment at the siege and capture of Flushing 
in the island of Walcheren, was afterwards 
appointed Colonel on the Staff at that 
place, where he continued until the eva- 
cuation of the island. In 1811 he was 
appointed a Brigadier on the Staff in Por- 
tugal, and in that country subsequently a 
Major-General, and landed there prior to 
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the retreat of the French army from San- | 
tarem, and was present at the battle of 
Fuentes D’Onor in Spain, and the other 
operations in which the 6th division of the 
army was engaged, until recalled to be 
employed elsewhere. 

Upon his return to England, he was ap- 
pointed on the Home Staff, and was 
ordered to take the command of the camp 
near Lichfield. Upon the breaking up of 
that encampment, he was ordered to the 
command of the Nottingham district, 
where he remained on the Staff until Sept. 
24, 1814. 

Major-General Burne commanded the 
36th regiment from the year 1793, until 
bis appointment epon the Staff in 1811, 
and greater unanimity (so essential to 
discipline) never prevailed in any corps, 
as some proof of which, the officers who 
served under him in South America, on 
their return from that country, voted and 
presented him with a sword and belt of 
the value of one hundred and twenty 
guineas. 

Rev. AsrauamM Ress, D. D. 

June 9. Io Artillery-place, Finsbury- 
square, in his 82d year, the celebrated 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F. L.S, &c. 
The following memoir and character of 
him are chiefly taken from his funeral 
Sermon, by the Rev. Thos. Aspland, and 
an Address delivered over the body by 
Dr. Thomas Rees. 

Fle was the son of the Rev. Lewis Rees, 
a Dissenting Minister, who contributed 
during an almost unexampled length of 
active life to promote the cause of Nou- 
conformity in North and South Wales. 
His great-grandfather was a Welsh clergy- 
man. By his mother’s side he was colla- 
terally descended from the celebrated 
Penry, who died a martyr to Nonconfor- 
mity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
See the article Penry, drawn up by Dr. 
Rees, in the Cyclopedia. 

Having received respectable grammar 
learning io his native country, with a view 
to the ministry, to which his father had 
devoted him from the birth, he was placed 
in the Hoxton Academy for Dissenting 
Ministers conducted by Dr. Jennings, the 
learned author of a work on Jewish Anti- 
quities, and Mr. (afterwards Dr. Samuel 
Morton) Savage. Here he made such 
proficiency, especially in the mathematics, 
that, a vacancy occurring io that depart- 
ment of tuition, he was appointed by the 
Trustees of the Institution to occupy it, 
before his regular term of study was com- 
pleted. In this arduous situation he gave 
so much satisfaction, that he was soon 
after chosen to the more responsible office 
of resident Tutor, which he continued to 
hold for 23 years, to the credit of the Aca- 
demy and the great advantage of the Dis- 
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senting cause. On his resignation the 

. Academy was dissolved, which he always 
lamented as an event most injurious to 
the interests of the Dissenters, especially 
in and about the Metropolis. 

For some time Dr. Rees officiated only 
as an occasional preacher. At length, in 
July, 1768, he was unanimously elected 
to succeed the Rev. Mr. Read as pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation, St. Tho- 
mas’s, Southwark; a connexion of which 
he was always accustomed to speak with 
pleasure, He remained in this situation 
15 years, and the congregation flourished 
under his ministry. At the eod of that 
term, he was invited to become minister 
of the congregation of Jewin-street, then 
assembling in the Old Jewry, in a place 
consecrated by the labours of a succession 
of eminently pious men, nearly the last of 
whom was the highly-gifted and learned 
Dr. Chandler. From varivus causes, the 
congregation had much declined, and it 
was judged (wisely as appeared by the 
event), that Dr. Rees would revive the in- 
terest; and with this hope, and without 
any calculation of an increase of emolu- 
ment, he accepted the invitation, and from 
1783 to the period of his death, continued 
to labour with unquestionable and in- 
creasing success. 

During a period of some years he was 
engaged with his friend, the late eloquent 
Hugh Worthington, in delivering winter 
evening lectures at Salters’ Hall, by means 
of which his usefulness and reputation as 
a preacher were much extended. 

For a short time be was Tutor of He- 
brew and of the Mathematics in the New 
College at Hackney, which was set on 
foot with great liberality and high expec- 
tations, but by the operation of many ad- 
verse causes soon declined and fell, to the 
mortification of its patrons and the lasting 
regret of the liberal Dissenters, 

These public engagements Dr. Rees 
was fulfilling with a fidelity that will long 
be remembered with respect, at the same 
time that he was employed in literary un- 
dertakings of a magnitude sufficient to 
have absorbed the whole time and atten- 
tion of a man of less vigour of mind, less 
constancy of purpose, or less systematic 
perseverance. 

It was in 1781 that the first numbers of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. 
Rees, first appeared; and that edition was 
completed in four volumes folio, in 1786. 
He was about that time elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; and at different 
periods his eminent attainments received 
similar tokens of respect from other public 
bodies. The University of Edinbargh con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. from the 
spontaneous recommendation of Dr. Ro- 
bertson the historian, at that time prin- 
cipal. He was chosen a Fellow of the 
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Linngan Society soon after its institution. 
More recently he was made an honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and was besides an hovorary member of 
some foreign literary and scientific insti- 
tutions, 

Before embarking in the vast under- 
taking of a new Cyclopedia, Dr. Rees 
published several single sermons, some of 
which were the following: A Sermon on 
the obligation and importance of Search- 
ing the Scriptures, 8vo. The Advantages 
of Knowledge, a Sermon preached before 
the Supporters of the New College at 
Hackney, 1788, 8vo. (reviewed in vol. 
Lviit. 811.) Two Sermons, preached at 
Cambridge on the death-of the Rev. Rob. 
Robinson, 1790 (reviewed in vol, tx. 757, 
txvi. 552). A Funeral Sermon on the 
death of Dr, Roger Fiexman, 1795 (re- 
viewed in vol. txvi. 308). Another, on 
the death of Dr. Kippis, 1795 (reviewed in 
same vol. p. 145), The Privileges of Bri- 
tain, a Sermon on the Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov, 29, 1798 (reviewed in vol. rxix. 141). 
Economy illustrated and recommended, 
and a caution against Modern Infidelity, 
in two Sermons, 1800, 8vo. (reviewed in 
vol. :xx. 970). An Antidote to the alarm 
of Invasion, 1803 (reviewed in vol, txxiv. 
p- 247). Practical Sermons, selected from 
his pulpit exercises, 2 vols. 1809, 8vo, 2d 
edit. 1812. The Obligation and Utility of 
Public Worship, a discourse on the open- 
ing of the Old Jewry Chapel in Jewin- 
street, 1809, 8vo. The Principles of Pro- 
testant Dissenters stated and vindicated, 
1812, 8vo. Our notices of Dr. Rees’s 
Sermonswere generally ample. For many 
years Dr. Rees was a frequent contributor 
to the Monthly Review, in conjunction 
with his able and esteemed frieud the late 
Dr. Kippis, 

The first volume of the quarto Cyclo- 
pedia appeared in 1802; it was completed 
in forty-five volumes, This was a truly 
gigantic task for avy individual, even 
with the able assistance derived from dis- 
tinguished contributors. He had the gra- 
tification, however, to see it completed, 
and to enjoy the well-earned reputation 
which its able execution secured for him. 

His memory was in a remarkable de- 
gree faithful and tenacious, retaining all 
his mental treasures at his immediate dis- 
posal; and be added to these endowments 
a sound and discriminating judgment. 
There have been men who have possessed 
in a higher degree the imaginative aod 
inventive faculties, and who have displayed 
talents of a more showy and sparkling 
kind ; but in the more solid and useful 
properties of the understanding few have 
surpassed him. 

The mathematical and physical sciences 
had engaged bis chief study from bis 
easliest years, and these he had — 
wit 
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with eminent success. In the branches of 
literature more immediately connected 
with his profession as a Christian moralist 
and divine—in biblical and theological 
learning, in metaphysics and ethics—his 
attainments were extensive and profound: 
whilst on the other subjects of general 
literature he was well and deeply read. 
He was not a man to rest satisfied with 
superficia! attainments whilst the means 
of completer knowledge were within his 
reach. It was never his object to study 
and learn in order to hoard up knowledge 
as an useless treasure. He looked to 
utility in all that he aimed to acquire. 
He coveted no mental attainments bot 
such as be could render subservient to 
the practical benefit of himself or of 
others. And the employments to which 
he devoted himself afforded him abundant 
opportunities for bringing forth all that he 
had accumulated for the instruction and 
the improvement of the world. 

Dr. Rees was a Protestant Dissenter on 
deliberate and rational conviction. He 
was ever the firm and zealous advocate of 
religious liberty, which he considered to 
be intimately allied in this country with 
the cause of Nonconformity. As a mem- 
ber, and for many years the father, of the 
General Body of London Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, he was amongst the foremost sup- 
porters of every liberal measure, and the 
steady and inflexible assertor of their re- 
ligious privileges. The freedom he claimed 
for himself he willingly conceded to all 
others. He lived on terms of cordial in- 
timacy with religious professors of various 
communions; and could number among 
his most valued friends Churchmen of 
high raok and distinguished eminence. 

He was an active member of all the 
principal charitable trusts in his own reli- 
gious denomination. He was a manager 
of the Presbyterian Fund for about sixty 
years, and during nearly fifty years of 
that period, discharged the duties of Secre- 
tary to that important institution with 
essential benefit to the various objects 
contemplated by its benevolent founders 
and supporters. Dr. Daniel Williams’s 
Trust reaped also, for a long series of 
years, great advantage from his talents 
for business, which he devoted to the 
direction of its concerns with zeal and 
assiduity. There are many other Dissent- 
ing trusts, which it is unnecessary now to 
name, having the disposal of funds for 
charitable purposes, in which he acted a 
leading and influential part. In all these 
situations, it was with him a point of con- 
science to be always at his post. 

~ Dr. Rees was the principal distributor, 
under his Majesty’s Government, of the 
apnual Parliamentary Bounty to indigent 
Dissenting Ministers ; “ and if,” says Mr. 
Aspland, “© I were called upon to point 
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out the most prominent excellence in his 
character, I should name his conscientious 
discharge of this delicate trust, iw the ad- 
ministration of which he preserved on the 
one hand his independence, and on the 
other bis affability and kivdness.” 

To his native country, Wales, he was a 
great benefactor. From funds of which 
he shared in the distribution, and from 
large sums annually placed at his own 
disposal by opulent individuals, who made 
him the channel of their unostentatious 
beneficence, he contributed a considerable 
propurtion to relieve the pressing exi- 
gencies of Welsh ministers (without re- 
spect to their peculiar theological senti- 
ments), whom he thought to be deserving 
of encouragement in their works of piety 
in their respective churches. When these 
worthy men were removed by the hand of 
death, he extended his almost paternal 
care to their bereaved families; and thus 
caused the heart of many a mourning 
widow to sing for joy. There never was 
an individual who effected so much good 
in this way. 

In his occasional intercourse, as one of 
the representatives of the body of Dissent- 
ing Ministers, with his Majesty’s Court 
and Government, Dr. Rees was courteous, 
dignified, firm, and upright. He was ho- 
noured twice with being deputed by the 
Dissenting Ministers of the three denomi- 
nations of Protestants, to present their 
address of congratulation to King George 
III. and to King George IV. a fact which 
perhaps never before happened to the 
same man, 

In the former case, Lord Halifax, the 
Lord in Waiting, expressed a regret that 
Dr. Rees did not belong to the right 
Church, for then his loyalty might have 
been personaliy rewarded. 

He cid not possess all the qualifications 
that the multitude most esteem in a 
Preacher ; his were sterling merits : sound 
and strong sense, aclearly-defined subject, 
well-digested thoughts, scriptural language, 
manly confidence in the affections of his 
auditory, aod marked but sober earnest- 
ness, He practised no arts in the pulpit 
—on the contrary, he expressed his ab- 
horrence of affectation, trick, and medi- 
tated extravagance in a Christian Minis- 
ter. His discourses derived, in the public 
delivery of them, the greatest advantage 
from his fine and commanding person ; 
from a countenance unusually expressive, 
beaming with intelligence, and glowing 
with holy earnestness and ardour; and 
from a voice of great power, well adapted 
to didactic address or pathetic expostula- 
tion, His theology he was wont to de- 


scribe as the moderate scheme, lying be- 
tween the extremes of opiuion that prevail 
in the present day. Owning no human 
aathority in religion, he yet avowed that 
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he subscribed for the most part to the 
creed of the late Dr. Price, a truly good 
and great man, formed to be loved and 
admired. 

The character of Dr. Rees’s mind was 
that of a sober thinker and logical rea- 
soner. He possessed equa! powers of 
comprehension and discrimmation, His 
eyes betokened his sagacity. He was 
quick in discerning men’s foibles, and he 
sometimes laid them under tribute for the 
promotion of the objects of religious cha- 
rity that lay near bis heart. 

Asa companion he was unrivalled. None 
that ever partook will forget his cheerful, 
cordial hospitality. 

“1 do not represent him,” continues 
Mr. Aspland, “ much as | revered bim 
living, sincerely as | mourn him dead, 
and lasting as will be my remembrance of 
his talents and his virtue,—I do not re- 
present him as a perfect man. He had 
doubtless his infirmities, but they were 
mere iufirmities—and they were as few as 
I ever saw (for here | must speak my own 
opinion) in a man of the same natural 
robustness of mind, the same resolution, 
the same zeal, and the same anxiety for 
the great purposes to which his life and 
heart and soul and strength were devoted, 
The bodily weaknesses that were the con- 
sequences of extreme age, were no part 
of himself, and cannot be brought into 
the estimate of his character. His heart 
was always right. His Christian prin- 
ciples never forsook him. They had been 
the guide of his youth, and the distinction 
of his mature life, and they were the stay 
of his old age !” 

lis body was interred on the 18:h of 
June in Buohill Fields. 

A Life of Dr, Rees, including some Ac- 
count of his father Lewis, is preparing for 
the press, by Dr. Thomas Rees. 





Rev. Henry Kerr, B. D. 


June 30. Suddenly, at Stanwell, the 
seat of Sir J. Gibbons, Bart. the Rev. 
Henry Kett, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and of Charlton, co. Gloucesier. 
The reverend gentleman had preached at 
Stanwell, on the preceding Sunday, and on 
the morning when the fatal accident oc- 
curred had, as usual, breakfasted with the 
family party in excellent spirits. About 
noon, the weather being hot, he proceeded 
to take a cold bath, when it is supposed 
that venturing out of his depth he was 
seized with cramp and sank to rise no 
more. His clothes were found on the 
bank where he had undressed for bathiog. 

He was horn at Norwich in 176), and 
received his education at the Gramuiar- 
school in that city, under the Rev. Mr. 
Lemon. In 1777, at the age of sixteen, 
he was admitted a Commoner of Trinity 
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College, Oxford, and was chosen scholar 
the foilowing. year. 

Mr. Kett took the degree of A. M. Nov. 
26, 1783, soon after which be was elected 
Fellow, and appointed one of the College 
tutors. Among some of his jirst pupils be 
numbered the present Duke of Beaufort, 
and his next brother Lord Charles Somer- 
set, and in the discharge of the important 
duties of his office, for a very long space 
of years, united the character of friend 
with that of tutor, 

He early commenced his theological 
studies, vor did he give them up on taking 
orders. He was appvinted Bampton Lec- 
turer in 1790, and the University had no 
reason to be sorry for their choice. These 
Lectures were published the following 
year, dedicated to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and a second edition, ‘* with corrections 
and additions,” appeared in 1792. 

It was not only in defence of the doc- 
trines of Christianity that Mr. Kett dis- 
tinguished himself; he was equally soli- 
citous to show that their precepts in- 
fluenced his practice, About the period 
of his being Bampton Lecturer, he exerted 
himself, in conjunction with other friends, 
in rescuing Dr. John Uri, a native of Hun- 
gary, one of the best Oriental scholars in 
Europe, from indigence and distress. This 
gentleman had been sent for from the 
University of Leyden to Oxford, and had 
been employed during the vigour of his 
faculties in taking a catalogue of the 
Oriental Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary; but growing infirm and old, with- 
out relations or friends in his own country, 
he was discharged by the delegates of the 
press. By the benevolent interference, 
however, of Mr. Kett, of Mr, Agutter, now 
Secretary of the Asylum, Mr. Smith, Mas- 
ter of Pembroke College, and Dr. Parr, a 
handsome subscription was raised for his 
support; and the venerable scholar was 
placed in a situation of comfort in Oxford, 
where he passed the remaining part of his 
life. 

In 1787 Mr. Kett engaged with Mr. 
Monro, formerly of Magdalen College, 
aod Dr, Horne, afterwards Bishop of Nor- 
wich, in a periodical publication, under 
the title of Olla Podrida, to which several 
other distinguished scholars contributed. 
Their essays were re-publishéd in a col- 
lected form, and are replete with humour, 
good sense, and acute observation, 

In 1793 he published a small collection 
of ** Juvenile Poems,” stating “ most of 
the verses in this collection have appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine.” However 


meritorious these trifles of his muse ap- 
pear, the author was afterwards very de." 
sirous to suppress them, and so sedulous 
to effect that intention as to increase the 
value of this little volume above the usual 
proportion of modern publications, When 
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the poems first appeared, the playfal muse 
of Mr. Thomas Warton supplied the fol- 
lowing epigram: 
Our Kett not a poet! 
Why how can you say so? 
For if he’s no Ovid, 
I’m sure he’s a Naso. 

See his portrait by Dighton. 

On the 138th of July, 1798, he took 
the degree of B.D.; and in October he 
was a candidate for the Poetry Professer- 
ship against the Rev. James Hurdis, Fel- 
low of Magdalen, but lost his election by a 
majority of 20, pelling 181 ogainst 201. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of infi- 
delity, and wishing to awaken in the minds 
of the public a due sense of the im- 
portance of religious truth, by the most 
Striking arguments, derived from the divine 
predictions, in the year 1798 Mr. Kett 
published “ History the Interpreter of 
Prophecy ; or, a View of Scriptaral Pro- 
phecies, and their Accomplishment in the 
past and preseat Occurrences of the World.” 
Dr. Tomline, the present Bishop of Win- 
chester, in his Elements of Christian Theo- 
logy, calls it “a very iuteresting work, 
penned with great judgment, aud which 
he recommends to all who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testament, especially 
those which relate to the present times.” 
But the approbation of Dr. Porteus, Bishop 
of London, is much more distinctly ex- 
pressed ; and his recommendation is more 
warmly urged in his eloquent Charge to 
his Clergy in 1799. 

The Journal of “ A Tour to the Lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, per- 
formed by Heary Kett, B. D. in Aagust, 
1798,” was published by Dr. Mavor ia his 
British Tourist. It is not very long, oc- 
cupying forty daodecimo pages. This 
was one of several similar tours, which 
Mr. Kett was accustomed to make during 
the long vacation. At the beginning of 
the Revolution he visited France, inteat 
on observing the changes then in progress. 

In 1802 appeared “ Elements of Gene- 
ral Kaowledge, introductory to useful 
Books in the principal Branches of Lite- 
vrature and Science; with Lists of the 
most approved Authors, including the best 
Editions of the Classics; desigued chiefly 
for the junior Students in the Universities, 
and the higher Classes in Schools.” This 
work, which is the result of Mr. Kett’s 
studies for many years, contains much 
watuable information compressed within a 
moderate compass, and is by far the most 
usefal book of the kind. On its first ap- 


pearance he was assailed by a host of 

Crities, great and small, and it was re- 

marked that few men kept theit temper so 

well as he did, or acted so judiciously, 

‘adopting ail their corrections and sugges- 
Gent. Mac. August, 1825. 
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tions, where worthy, to improve the leter 


editions. ‘The ninth edition has been very 
lately published. 

Mr. Kett’s first preferment was the 
small perpetual curacy of Elsfield, near 
Oxford, for which he is said to have been 
indebted to the kindness of Dr. Chapman, 
the President of his College. He was also 
a King’s Preacher at Whitehall. {0 1814 
his friend and patron Bishop Tomine, 
presented him to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Hykeham, co. Lincoln, 

He also published, ‘ Logic made Easy, 
or a short View of Aristotle’s Method of 
Reasouing,” 12m0. 1809; “ Emily, a 
Moral Tale,” 3 vols, 12mo. 1809 and 1812; 
** A Skeich of the Life of Henry Headley, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, pre- 
fixed to his Beauties of English Poetry,” 
2 vols. 12mo. 1810; “ The Beauties of 
Christianity, by F. A. de Chateaubriand, 
with a Preface and Notes,” 3 vols. Svo. 
1812; “ The Flowers of Wit, or a collec- 
tion of Bon Mots, Ancient and Modern,” 
2 vols. 12mo0, 1814. 

In his manners Mr. Kett was affable 
and easy. Conscious of talents and inte- 
grity, be affected not the disguise of gra- 
vity to impose on the vulgar, nor deli- 
vered his sentiments with formal precision 
and oracular solemnity. In mixed society 
he was equally qualified to shine as in 
the company of professed scholars. On 
his marriage he had recently retired from 
the University. 

Sir Freperice Heynixer, Bart. 

Aug. 6. At his Chambers in the Albany, 
in his 32d year, after a severe and painful 
illness of a fortnight, the acute sufferings 
of which he sustained with becoming re- 
signation, Sir Frederick Henniker, Bart. 
of Newton Hall, Essex, B. A. of St; John’s 
College, Cambridge, and lately appointed 
by Lord Viscount Maynard, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, Colonel of a 
Battalion of the Essex Local Militia. 

He was born Nov. 1, 1793, and was the 
eldest son of the late Hon. Lieut.-General 
Sir Brydges Trecothick Heoniker, Bart. 
who died Jaly 3, 1816 (and for pariiculars 
of whom see vol, rxxxvr. ii. p. 187), and 
like his other connexions, received his edu- 
Cation at Eton, where he made no inconsi- 
derable progress in classical literature, 
and the beauties of which were ever pre- 
sent to his mind. He subsequently pur- 
sued bis stadies at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and on quitting the Univer- 
sity, impelled by a desire of visiting 
foreign countries, directed his course 
through France and Italy, to Malta, and 
thence to Alexandria and Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and through 
Palestine to Jerusalem, niaking his retura 
by Smyrna, Athens, Constantinople, to 

Vieuna. 
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Vienna, The result of his observations 
were published in 1822, in an octavo vo- 
lume, entitled, ‘* Notes during a Visit to 
Egypt, Jerusalem, &c.” (reviewed in vol. 
xc. part ii. p. 339,) and which in an 
easy and familiar style contain many 
amusing particulars of his travels, adven- 
tures, aod perilous escape, being severely 
wounded by banditti, and left for dead, 
when descending from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Sir Frederick Henniker, in the spring of 
the present year, had canvassed the bo- 
rough of Reading, in the event of a disso- 
lution of the present Parliament ; but from 
a difference of opinion on the vital ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation (to which 
he was strougly opposed), withdrew his 
pretensions a few days anterior to his death. 

His remains were removed on the 12h, 
and, attended by his afflicted relatives, 
tenantry, and friends, interred with due 
solemnity on the following day, in the 
vault with his respected father and family 
at Great Dunmow, Essex, in which parish 
Newton Hall is situated. 





Joun Extis, Ese. M.A. F.S. A. 

May 24. At Kingston in Barbadoes, 
whither he had been advised to go for the 
recovery of his health, John Ellis, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
M.A. F.S. A. and Deputy Recorder of 
Huntingdon, 

Mr. Ellis was the son of the late John 
Ellis, Esq. of Bedford-row, who, by means 
the most honourable, acquired an easy 
fortune in the Stock Exchange: and whose 
original purpose it had been to educate 
his son in the same profession. 

But the subject of this memoir early 
discovering an insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge, his father judiciously gave way to 
this laudable ambition, and liberally sup- 
plied him with the means, first, of ac- 
quiring a critical knowledge of classical 
Iiterature, and afterwards of supporting 
himself at the University of Cambridge, 
where, notwithstanding the impediments 
occasioned by ill health, he took his degree 
with great reputation. 

Having chosen the profession of the 
Law, he entered as a student of the Ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn; and 
devoting himself with his accustomed 
ardour to his professional studies, and 
being im possession of a large and well 
chosen library, he made progress beyond 
many of his contemporaries; and when 
called to the bar, he entered upon his pro- 
fession with attainments and qualifications 
of a very superior order. He was like- 
wise unusually fortunate in his connexions: 
and being early introduced into profes- 
sional engagements with the Corporation 
of Huntingdon, as a proof of the entire 
satisfaction of that respectable body with 
his abilities and exertions, he was chosen 
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by them their Deputy Recorder. His 
prospects now assumed a most promising 
appearance ; and every succeeding year 
introduced him into new connexions and 
increasing practice, while the suavity of 
his manners, and his high professional 
honour and integrity, bound all his prior 
connesions to him with indissoluble ties. 
Nor was it among the least of this gentle- 
man's merits, that though his abilities and 
success exciied the emulation, they never 
moved the envy of bis professional bre- 
thren. It has been truly said of him, that 
he never had an enemy. As Providence 
had blessed him with affluence, his table 
and library were always open to his less 
fortunate brethren, And such was the 
height of bis well-earned reputation, and 
the amenity of his manners, that he might 
reasonably have looked forward to the 
bighest honours of his profession. But 
the fatigue of business, and the ardour of 
his mind, which would not suffer him to 
relax his exertions from any thing he had 
undertaken, gradually undermined a con- 
stitation not originally strong, and brought 
on a disease, which, insidious in its nature, 
often flattering in its appearance, but fatal 
and irresistible in its progress, terminated 
bis honourable and useful career, at the 
early age of 35, leaving not only a broken- 
hearted parent and mourning relatives, 
but also a profession and a publick not in- 
sensible to such rising excellence, to la- 
ment his loss. 
Tuomas Newton, Ese. 

Aug. 3, At his house, on Clapham 
Common, of the gout in his stomach, to 
which disorder he had been a martyr for 
several years, and which baffled every at- 
tempt of the faculty to subdue, Thomas 
Newton, Esq. of Warwick-square, New- 
gate-street, many years Agent for the 
Newspapers published in every part of the 
kingdom. 

This kind of agency was begun upwards 
of forty years ago by the late Mr. William 
Tayler, with whom Mr. Newton became a 
partner, and who created a considerable 
increase of business by a circulation of 
the Advertisements from Lottery Contrac- 
tors and other species of speculation with 
which the country bas for a series of years 
been so abundantly supplied. The suc- 
cess he met with arose from the correct- 
ness of his accompts and the rectitude 
of his dealings, and enabled him, not- 
withstanding a multitude of competitors, 
to bring up a large family in a most re- 
spectable way. 

Mr. Newton was a native of Hereford, 
to which place he was much attached. 
He was a man of strong mind, and when- 
ever the intervals from his painful disorder 
would permit, a pleasant and facetious 
companion. 

James 
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James Renat Syms, Ese. 

July 30, At Edmonton, aged 73, James 
Renat Syms, Esq. He was for many years 
a wine merchant in Puddiog-lane. In 
1784 he was elected a representative in 
Common Council for the Ward of Bridge, 
and was a useful and intelligent member 
of that Court, where he was a regular at- 
tendant and a frequent speaker. 

In 1797 he was elected to the office of 
Common Crier and Serjeant at Arins of 
the City of London, an office both of dig- 
nity and emclument, being one of the 
Esquires of the Lord Mayor’s Household. 
He was for many years Treasurer of the 
General Sea Bathing lufirmary established 
at Margate, which highly useful charity 
was much indebied to his zeal and perse- 
verauce in promoting its interests. The 
London Life Association was originally 
formed at bis suggestion, and according 
to his plan; and in 1823 the Directors 
voted that his portrait, ably executed, 
and splendidly framed, should be placed 
iv their Council Room in Cannon-street, 
where Mr. Syms was the resident Director. 
At the age of 75, every faculty was unim- 
paired, and the powers of his mind in 
their meridian brightness and strength, 
His death was very sudden. On the Fri- 
day precedivg he had transacted business 
with his usual talent and acuteness, at the 
London Life Association. He slept that 
night at his house near Edmonton, and 
rose on Saturday morning, cheerful and 
apparently well, He conversed gaily with 
a friend who was walking in his garden, 
and who had passed the night at his house. 
He was shortly afterwards seized with an 
attack in his stomach: vomiting and ex- 
haustion followed, and in about two hours 
he calmly breathed his last, without a 
struggle or a groan. 





Joun Taytor, M.D. 

Lately. At the house of Miss Manley, 
Casile-street, Reading, aged 83, Jubn 
Taylor, M. D. an eminent physician, who 
practised at Reading and its neighbour- 
hood for upwards of half a century, dis- 
tinguished for skill, attention, and success, 
To the poor bis advice aud assistance 
were gratuitously rendered, and his private 
charities were extensive, 

He was born and educated at Manches- 
ter, whence he entered at Brazen-nose 
College, Oxford, acquired a high character 
for learning and general knowledge, and 
proceeded A. M. 1766; M. B. 1769, and 
M.D. 1780. 

Io 1808 he sustained a severe loss by 
the death of his only child Lieut.-Colonel 
Taylor, who was rising by his bravery 
and meritorious conduct to the highest 
military honours, when his country was 
deprived of his services, in a spirited 
charge which he made on the enemy at 


the battle of Vimiera, See a character of 
bim in vol. cxxvi. 963. He was M. A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford, aod in that Ca- 
thedral a handsome monument has been 
erected to his memory. 

Dr. Taylor was brother to Charles 
Taylor, M.D. the Secretary to the Society 
of Arts, of whom see vols, txxxv1. ii. 377, 
Lxxxviul. i. S73. 





Tuomas Branp, Esa. 

Mug. 8, At the Brew-house, in Chis- 
well-street, in his 23d year, Thomas,’eldest 
son of Michael Bland, esq. of Montague- 
place, Russell-square. His disorder was 
the small pox, twenty-two years after 
vaccination, The firmness of his religious 
principles, the sweetuess of his disposition, 
aud his high and honourable sentiments, 
combined with the faithfal discharge of 
every duty of lifein which he was engaged, 
lead those who knew him, to regret very 
deeply that his race has been so short, 
No longer ago than the month of Septem- 
ber 1818, we recorded the death of his ex- 
cellent grandfather, an old and valued 
contributor to our Miscellany. 


— &— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs, 

Laiely. In Upper Seymour-street, aged 

81, Georgiana Harrict, infant dau. of Hon. 
and Rev. Richard Carleton (brother of Lord 
Dorchester), by Frances Lousia, second dau. 
of Eus. Horton, esq. of Catton Hall, Derby- 
shire. . 
July 10. In Keppel-st. Russell-sq. Em- 
ma Maria Elizabeth St. John, widow of 
Henry Beauchamp, twelfth baron St. John 
of Bletsoe. She was the secord daughter 
of the elder Sam. Whitbread, esq. of Car- 
dington, Beds.; and was ied to his 
lordship, Dec. 2, 1780. She had issue by 
him four daughters (married to the Rev. 
Johu Forster, Mr. Serj. Pell, Mr. Serj. 
Vaughan, and the Rev. Thomas Bedford), 
aud one son, who died in 1791, at the age 
of seven. On his lordship’s death in 1806, 
the title passed to his brother, the late Lord, 
who was succeeded by his son in 1817. 

July 18. Aged 8, Anna Maria, eldest 
dau. of Vise, Folkstone (eldest son of the 
Earl of Radnor), by his second wife Anne, 
third dau. of Sir er Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, third bart. 

In Barton-st. Westminster, Cath. wife of 
Arthur Easton, esq. of the Board of Control. 

July 19. Aged 89, Francis Edmunds, 
esq. of Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 

July 21. Aged 44, Henry 
of Keppel-st. Russel-sq. 

Aged 65, John Smith, esq. of Notting- 
ham-terrace, St. Mary-le-bone. 

In John-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 77, Wm, 
Brown, esq. 

Aged 76, Francis Underwood, esq, of 
Brunswick-place, Ball’s-pond-road. 


arrison, esq. 


July 
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July 22. At Hampstead, Cornel. Dixon, 
esq. of Bedford-st. Bedford -sq. 

July 23. Aged 62, John Church, esq: 
of Bedford-p!. Bloomsbury-sq. 

July 24. Joseph Hague Wagstaff, esq. of 
Highgate. 

July 25. At Camberwell, aged 79, Joseph 
Gough, esq-; upwards of 50 years an inha- 
bitant of Gracechurch-st. 

July 28. Aged 21, Wm. Pratt Clagett, 
esq. youngest son of the late Horatio Cla- 
gett, esq. of Clapham-rise. He was drowned 
by theupsetting of a boat off Broadstairs. 

July 29. .In Grosvenor-st, aged 32, 
John Weyland, esq. of Woodeaton, co. Ox- 
ford. 

In her 91st year, Mrs. Mary Lynes, the 
lady to whom the late James Bindley, esq. 
A.M. and F.S.A. and who was fifty years 
one of the Commissioners of the Stamp Of- 
fice, left in TRUST his valuable and most rare 
collection of books, prints, and medals. In 
memorial of fifty years friendship, she erected 
an elegant monument to his memory in the 
NewChurch in the Strand (see vol. LxxxIx. 
i, p. 579), where also her remains are deposi- 
ted. She has left sums to very many Cha- 
ritable Institutions. 

July 31. At Cannon Hall, Hampstead, 


aged 70, G. Collings, esq. a Magistrate of 
Middlesex. 
Sarah, wife of F, W. Stephenson, esq. of 


Larkhall-lane, Clapham. 

Aug. 1. In Great Queen-street, aged 77, 
Peter Ludgate, esq. a Magistrate of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Mug. 5. At Kensington Gravel-pits, the 
widow of the late Dr. Callcott. 

Aug. 6. At Hythe, Mrs. Morris, of 
Brunswick-sq. relict of Robert Morris, esq. 

Aug.7. Aged 34, Juliana Frances, wife 
of Rev. Henry Dawson, second son of Wil- 
liam Dawson, esq. of St. Leonard’s Hill, 
Berks. She was second daughter, third and 
youngest child of Sir Robert John Buxton, 
first bart. of Shadwell, Norfolk, by Juliana 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Thomas Bea- 
vor, first bart, of Hethel, Norfolk. 

Aged 46, Michael Aug. Hely Hutchin- 
son Donoughmore Nixon, Esq. cousin to 
the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Hutch- 
inson. 

In Argyle-st. aged 38, Honry Harding, 
esq: 

Aug. 8. In Lower Seymour-st. aged 87, 
Amelia, widow of Sir Edward Lloyd, first 
bart. of Pengwern, co. Flint. She was the 
fourth dau. of Sir W. Yonge, K.B. and 
fourth bart. of Colliton, Devon, by his second 
wife Anna, dau. and co-heir of Thomas, 
sixth Lord Howard of Effingham. Sir Ed- 
ward Lloyd had no issue by this lady or his 
former w:fe, but, by a special remainder, 
the title, on his ae | in 1795, descended to 
his nephew, the present bart. 

Aug. 9. In the East India-road, aged 
56, Captain John Hepburn, many years in 
the Jamaica trade. 


OsiTuARY. 
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Aug. 13. At Stockwell, aged 60, Eliz. 
wife of W. Skilbeck, esq. of King-st. Guild- 
hall. 

Aug.14. At Brompton, Martha Patene, 
wife of Wm. John Playters, esq. 

Aug. 15. In Nottingham-ter. Regent’s- 
park, aged 44, Sarah Poole, wife of Philip 
Lyne, esq. formerly of Antigua. 

Aug. 16. Athis father’s house, in Stock- 
well-pl. (after a painful i!luess of many years) 
aged 33, Henry Hodgson, esq. of the Tax 
Office. Rs 

In Cross-st. Islington, aged 76, Anne, wi- 
dow of Wm. Langston, esq. late of High- 
bury-place. 

Aug. 18. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 78, Joseph Crump, esq. 

Aug. 19. Augustine Despinons, wife of 
E. H. Desvignes, esq. of Hunter-st. Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 73, Mrs. Jael 
Barrow, relict of Jacob Barrow, esq. of 
Devonshire-square. 

At Hampstead, aged 93, Mrs. Dinah 
Davies. 

Aug. 20. At Brixton-hill, aged 17, 
Mary Anne Maria Noy. 

Aug.21, AtNewington-pl. Kennington, 
after a hopeless illness of two years, Eliz. 
wife of Peter Adams, esq. of Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-st. solicitor. 

At her mother’s house, at Kensington, 
aged 32, Caroline, dau. of late W. B. Bour- 
dillon, esq. 

Berksuire.—Lately. The wife of Sir 
Wm. Herne, of Maidenhead-bridge. She 
was formerly Mrs. Stevenson, of Binfield-pl. 
and was married to Sir Wm. Sept. 24, 1818. 

Aug. 9. At his daughter’s, Shippon- 
house, aged 85, John M‘Combe, esq. of 
Walcot-place, Lambeth. 

Aug. 11. At Manor-house, near Read- 
ing, Sarah, wife of Robert Hopkins, esq. 

Bucxs.—July 29, At High Wycombe, 
aged 59, James Gomme, esq. I’. A.S. whose 
urbanity of manner and kindness of disposi- 
tion had deservedly attached him to an ex- 
tensive circle of friends. He was a frequent 
correspondent of Sylvanus Urban. 

Aug.3. At his cottage, Great Brick-hill, 
aged 65, Walden Hen. Hanmer, esq. F.S.A. 

Cuesnirne.—July 23. Of apoplexy, at 
Horwich House, the seat of Walter Gis- 
borne, esq. aged 44, Francis Dukinfield Ast- 
ley, of Dukinfield-lodge, esq. 

July 28. At Timperley Lodge, aged 69, 
Maria Louisa Adelaide, wife of Abra’ H. 
Borel, esq. 

Cornwati.—Aug. 18. At Penkalenick, 
near Truro, aged 73, Mrs. Vivian, relict of 
Rev. John Vivian. 

Cumpertann.—July 15. At Penrith, 
aged 70, James Forster, esq. banker, of Car- 
lisle, one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Cumberland, &c. 

Dersysuire.—June 19. At Etwall, near 
Derby, Mr. W. Bosworth, of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and youngest brother = 

the 
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the Rev. J. Bosworth, V. of Little Horwood, 
Bucks. 

June 21. At Derby, advanced in years, 
Mr. Thomas Sanders, engraver and drawing 
master. He drew and engraved many views, 
&c. for Dr. Nash’s Worcestershire. On 
settling at Shrewsbury, about 1786, he 
commenced drawing master, and attend- 
ed the schools and families there, and 
in the vicinity, for several years. During 
his residence he published four views of 
Shrewsbury, a view of the ruins of St. Chad’s 
Church, two large views of the Free Gram- 
mar School and the Town Hall, a view of 
the town of Bridgenorth, and many small 
topographical plates. 

orseT.—At Dorchester, aged 56, the 
widow of Geo. Stickland, esq. 

Durnam.—At Bishopwearmouth, aged 
46, J. H. Johnson, esq. Captain in the 
North York Militia. 

Essex.—Aug. 20. At his house in Marsh- 
street, Walthamstow, James Corbett, esq. 
in his 74th year. 

Goucestersuire.—Lately. At Chelten- 
ham, Chas.-Townshend Wilson, esq. Capt. 
15th Foot. He was son of Rich. W. esq. 
of Tyrone, Ireland, by Anne, dau. of Chas. 
brother of the first Marg. Townshend (by 
Caroline Baroness Greenwich), and widow of 
the Earl of Dalkeith, eldest son of Francis 
second Duke of Buccleugh. 

July 5. At lodgings in Montague-st. 
Bristol, aged 98, Patience, widow of Geo. 
Drewet, esq. of Colerne, Wilts. 

July 16. At the Hotwells, in her 21st 
year, Elizabeth Anne, only dau, of late Josias 
Clarke, esq. of Jamaica. 

July 19. At an advanced age, Anne, wife 
of Rev. R. Watson, Rector of Christ Church 
and St. Ewens, Bristol. 

Julyj24. At Cheltenham, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, aged 84, 
Mr. James Haworth Lister, soliciter, late of 
Leeds. 

July 29. At Faulkner Lodge, Chelten- 
ham, Louisa, wife of Frederick Corfield, esq. 

July 31. In Park-street, Bristol, John 
Charles Meredith, esq. of Brecon. 

Hants.—July 24. Sir Alexander Grant, 
of Malshanger-house, Hants, and Bart. of 
Nova Scotia. 

July 27. At Bentworth, T. W. Cooke, 
esq. of Polstead-hall, Suffolk. 

July 28. At Middleton-house, Long- 
parish, J. Widmore, esq. aged 81. 

July 31. Aged 74, Eliz. relict of Major 
Seward, and sister to Rev. Richard Mant, 
D.D. late Rect. of All Saints, Southampton, 

Aug. 14. At Biddesden-house, near An- 
dover, John Gale Everett, esq. of Heytes- 
bury, Wilts. 


Aug.15. At Barnfield, near Southamp- 
ton, P. Hulton, esq. 
Hererorpsuire.—Lately, At Garnons, 


age 24, Henry, second son of Col. Sir J. 
rs Cotterell, first bart. of Garnons, and 
M.P. for the county. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE.—July 23. At Hod- 
desdon, Thomas Edwards, esq. 
Anthony Rowlandson, esq. of Wyddiall- 


hall, aged 67. 


Aug. 3. Eliz. wife of T. W. Hearne, esq. 
of Deeves-hall. 
Aug. 14. Thomas Hughes, esq, of 


Hitchin, aged 74. 

Kent.—Aug.2. At herhouse, St.George’s 
terrace, Canterbury, in her 62d year, Anna 
Maria Duncombe, only surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. John Duncombe, M.A. of the 
Precincts, and Susanna his wife, dau, of Jos. 
Highmore, esq. well known to the world, 
not only by his pencil, but by his other ex- 
tensive knowledge, and literary pursuits. She 
had suffered a painful and lingering illness, 
which encreased towards the time of her 
decease, and was an exemplary instance, 
throughout her life, of filial regard and vene- 
ration for her parents. Interesting memoirs 
of both, and also of her grandfather the Rev. 
Wm. Duncombe, may be seen in vol. viii. 
of Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. 

Aug. 6. At Hythe, Mrs. Morris, of 
Brunswick-sq. relict of Rob. M. esq. 

Aug.20. At Ramsgate, aged 65, John 
Green, esq. late of New Bond-street, Lon- 
don. 

Lancasuirne.—July 13. At the house of 
Wm. Grant, esq. Springside, near Bary, 
aged 74, Eliz. relict of Mr. Nicholas 
Thompson, merchant, Whitehaven. 

July 29. At her house in Mill-street, 
Manchester, aged 61, Helen, relict of Peter 
Charnley, esq. of Warton-lodge, near Pres- 
ton. 

Aug. 1. At Lancaster, John Dowbiggin, 
esq. an eminent solicitor, and registrar of the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond. 

Aug. 3. At Gladehill, in Guxton, James 
Layland, esq. in his 78th year, formerly @ 
partner in the extensive cotton mills at Pin- 
cock, near Chorley. 

Aug. 14. At Oldham, Mrs. Ruth Sevill, 
aged 90, leaving two sons and six daughters, 
whose united ages are 449 years. 

Lincotnsuire.—Aug. 10. At his house 
in the Minster Yard, Hezekiah Brown, esq. 
of Lincoln. 

Mioptesex.—July 25. At St. Alban’s 
Bank, Hampton, Catherine, relict of Dr. 
Horsley, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Aug. 9. At Stanmore, the widow of 
Rob. Bensley, esq. 

Aug.10. At Great Stanmore, Catherine, 
widow of the late Mr.Andrews, upwards of fifty 
years a respectable surgeon of that place. 

Aug.15. At his aw. at My 
Herbert Ryder, esq. 

Norrotk—July 1. Aged 80, Eliz. 2d wife 
of Sir E.lward Stracey, first bart. of Rack- 
heath-hall. She was dau, of Edw. Bull, esq. 
of Frome, Som.; was married in Sept. 1777, 
and had issue one son and two daus, 

Aug. 15, At Norwich, aged 61, Sarah, 
widow of the late James Vincent Mathias, 
esq. of Stanhoe-hall, Norfolk. © 

Oxrorp- 
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Oxrorpsuire.—Lately. Aged 22, Eliz. 
eldest dau. of the late J. Nalder, esq. of 
Alvescott. 

July 29, At Thame, aged 28, C, A. 
Shepherd, esq. of Magdalen-hall. He was 
a sincere friend, endeared by many amiable 
qualities. His wife Martha died July 9, 
aged 36. 

Surorsuire, April 9. At Wem, Ar- 
thur Beetenson, esq. surgeon; a man of 
strict honour and integrity, and eminent for 
skill in surgery and medicine. He also evin- 
ced great taste in rural scenery and decora- 
tive gardening, and will long be remembered 
for his private virtues and social endearments. 

SoMERsETSHIRE.—July 26. At her house 
in the Circus, Bath, after a long and painful 
illness, the widow of Sir Edward Leslie, 
bart. of Tarbert, co. Kerry. 

Srarrorpsuire.—Aug. 14. At Burton- 
upon-Trent, Myrtilla, wife of Sir J. D. 

owler. 

Surrey.—July 18. Miss Pritchard, of 
Upper Dunstable House, Richmond. 

July 31. At Banstead, aged 90, Anne, 
relict of Peter Aubertin, esq. 

Sussex.—At Brighton, whither she had 
one for the recovery of her health, Mary- 
sloudesley, wife of George Farquharson, 

esq. of Paradise-place, Stockwell. 

July 24, At Brighton, aged 18, Mary, 
eldest dau. of W. Stewart, esq. of Sloane-st. 

July 24, Aged38, Mr. Dennett Jacques, 
stationer, of Chichester, librarian to his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, and P. G. S. 
for the county of Sussex. 

JYuly 27. At Holbrooke, near Horsham, 
Charlotte Elizabeth Bentinck, second dau. 
of Adm. Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, 
K.C.B. 

July 30. At the Marine Parade, Brigh- 
ton, John Meyer, M.D. many years an 
eminent physician in Broad-street buildings, 
London. 

Aug.22. At Brighton, aged 55, in con- 
sequence of a serious accident, in which his 
thigh was broken, George Aug. Nash, esq. 
of Cornhill and Finsbury-square. 

Westmoretann.—-Lately. At Brougham 
Hall, the seat of H. Brougham, esq. iM 
on her journey from London to Scotland, 
suddenly, in the prime of life, Lady E. El- 
liot, dau. of the Frat and late Earl of Minto, 
by Maria, eldest dau. of Sir James Amyand, 
bart. ; and sister to the present Earl. 

Lately. At Fowling, near Kendal, aged 
67, John Gough, esq. Though deprived 
of sight by the small-pox in his infancy, he 
became eminent as a linguist, mathematician, 
naturalist, and botanist. 

July 30. At Temple Sowerby, the re- 
sidence of her brother, Joshua Marriott, 
esq. Isabella, widow of W. Boardman, esq. 
of Penzance, Cornwall, and formerly of Parr’s 
Wood, near Manchester. 

Mug. 5. At Leasgill, near Milnthorpe, 
in his 60th year, Wm, Gardner, esq. 


Osiruary. 


[Aug. 


YorksHirnt.—June 22. Aged 44, Chas. 
Mavor, esq. of Northowram, near Halifax. 

July 3. At Cornwallis House, Clifton, 
Frances Eliza, second dau. of late Richard 
Zouch, esq. of Wakefield. 

July 8. At her house at Spennithorne, 
aged 68, Lydia, relict of Turner Straubenzie, 


esq. 

Shuly 14. At Ripon, Jane, wife of Mr. 
E. Walker, solicitor, Ambleside, and only 
dau. of Rev. R. Poole, of Ripon. 

July 23. At Richmond, aged 77, Tris- 
tram Hogg, esq. many years Alderman, and 
three times Mayor. 

July 25. At Malton, in his 65th year, 
J. Simpson, esq. M.D. an eminent phy- 
sician. 

Aug.\. In Gildersome-street, near Leeds, 
aged 75, Mr. Luke Crosby. 

Aug. 10. At Harperley Park, in her 86th 
year, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. T. Bon- 
ness, Vicar of Nafferton, near Driffield. 

4ug.11. At the Low Hall, Brompton, 
near Malton, Mary-Louisa, dau. of John 
Cayley, esq. of the same place. 

Aged 42, John Bell, esq. a member’of,the 
Corporation of Scarborough, and a Justice 
of oes for the North and East-Riding. 

Aug. 12. At the Manor House, York, 
Mary-Angelica, youngést dau. of Dr. Ca- 
midge. 

Aug. 19. At Beverley, Ebenezer Robert- 
son, esq. 

Aged 89, Francis Edmunds, esq. of Wors- 
bro’, near Barnsley. 

Scor.tanp.—April 18. At Makerstown 
House, co, Roxburgh, Sir Henry Hay Mac- 
dougall, bart. 

July 31. At Edinburgh, the relict of 
Sir Robt. Dalziel, of Binns, co. Linlithgow, 
bart. 

Aug.3. At Ardgowan, Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, of Greenock and Blackhall, bart. 
of Nova Scotia, and Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Renfrew. He is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, Michael 
Stewart Nicolson, esq. 

IrELAND.—June 22. At the house of 
the Countess of Farnham, Rutland-square, 
Dublin, Selina, wife of Jas. Saunderson, esq. 
R.N. of Castle Saunderson, co. Cavan, and 
niece to the late Earl of Farnham. 

July 26. At Clancoole Terrace, Bandon, 
Lieut.-col. Isaac Heury Hewitt, youngest 
son of late Rev. Chas. Hewitt, of Clancoole, 
co. of Cork. He became Lieut. 85th Foot 
July 23, 1800 ; 38th Foot, Aug. 27, 1808; 
Adjutant, Nov. 23, 1804; tain 6th 
Foot, June 4, 1807; Major in : Portu- 
guese service, June 2, 1814, serving in 
Spain and Portugal attached to the Portu- 
guese army ; and Lieut.-col. Sept. 4, 1817. 

Aug. 1. In Holles-street, Dublin, Mon- 
tague Stepney, 2d son of Sir John Edm. 
Browne, of Palmerston, co. Mayo, bart. 

Asroap.—Dec. ... At Assam, East In- 
dies, Lieut. Francis-Turnew Richardson, 

Interpreter 





1825 } 


Francis R. esq. of Devonshire-st. Portland- 
I. by Elizabeth, 10th dau. of Edward 1st 
1 of Winterton ; and grandson of Wm. 
Richardson, esq. accountant-general to the 
E. I. Company. 

Feb. 21. At Sea, on board the Lady 
Raffles, C. a an from India, Major 
Robert Durie, of the 11th Light Dragoons. 

Lately.—At Ispahan, soil Olab Phe- 
lair, the celebrated Persian t. He was 
the Voltaire of Persia, and left behind 


Bill of Mortality—Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 


Interpreter and Quartermaster to the 46th 
Regt. Bengal Native Inf. eldest son of 
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scripts on astronomy, politics, and literature. 
The Sophi had ten anemt him a consi- 
derable pension from the treasury; he was 
very expensive in his living, his principal 
food being the flesh of larks, which were 
brought be Europe, and he went very 
rarely on foot. He has left no children. 

June 22, At Spa, in the Netherlands, 
aged 24, Maria, only dau. of Sir Claudius 
Stephen Hunter, bart. by Penelope-Maria, 
only dau. of John Free, esq. 

duly 14. At Gibraltar, 14 months, 
Arthur Bletsoe, youngest child of Lieut.- 


him a very considerable number of manu- coil. Payne, Royal Artillery. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 20, to August 23, 1825. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 209] 50and 60133 
Males - 1168 2397 Males - 1043 1964 § Sand10 86] 60and 70138 
Females - 1229 Females- 921 $ 10 and 20 79] 70and 80 130 

Whereof have died under two years old 672 $ 20 and30143| 80 and 90 14 
aioe cally & | so and40169|90and100 1 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 160 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending August 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. % @ s 4. e @ s. d. s d. 
67 0 42 6 26 «(21 43 11 45 4 42 9 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Ang. 22, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, August 10, 41s. 10d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, August 11. 
Kent Bags .......... 141. 0s. to 161. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 181. 0s. to 201. Os. 


Sussex Ditto ....... 134. Os. to 161. Os. | Kent............cceeceee 161. 16s. to 171. Os. 
Eesex cccocccscvcccceeee 131. Os. to 151. Os. | Sussex....... ieneiiionn 141, 15s. to 161. Os. 
Old ditto. .......00... Ol Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex........000+ suheaeins 141. 10s. to 161. 16s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 8s. Straw 2/. 8s. Clover 61. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 3s. Straw 
2l. 8s. Clover 71. 0s. Smithfield, Hay 5/. 2s. 6d. Straw 21. 5s. Clover 61. os. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug, 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 





Daal nsocosistecececcesee 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. | Lamb.......... mimi: 08th Ge, Of; 
Mutton . ..... . 4s. Od. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 22 : 

Wel ccocecccesccce ecccese 5S Od. to 58. Gd. Beasts....... eeeeee 2,744 Calves 224 
Pork ....cccscersereeeeee 45. Od. to 6s. Od. Sheep .....0+++++.22,330 Pigs 110 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 17, 38s. 6d. to 39s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow72s. Mottled 80s. Od. Curd 84s—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 

















THE PRICES of Navicaste Canat, Dock Stock, and Fine Orrice Snares, in 
August 1825, at the Office of Mr. M. Rarne (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 2150/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 520/.—Birm- 
ingham, 835/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 52/.—Peak Forest, 1751.—Lancaster, 441.— 
Rochdale, 1207.—Huddersfield, 331,—West India Dock, 2151,—London Dock, 991.— 
Globe, 1712,—Imperial, 1251. 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy. W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From July 27, to August 25, 1825, loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 27 to August 26, both inclusive. 


= 
® 
Zz 


New 
4 per Cent. 


Long 
Annuities. 


Ind. Bonds. 
Annuities. 


30, 04 fair 

» 01 fair 
29, 50)rain 

» 53 fair 

» 60 cloudy 

> 89 fair 

» 91 |fair 
30, 10\fair 

> 20) fair 

» 38) lfair 

» 36/cloudy 

> 31 /fair 

> 17)fair 

> 14) fair 

9 16(fale 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104 » Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











